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A FOOLISH PREJUDICE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


_ Tae sun was jut rising, casting a flood of rosy 
kght over the flat roof and equare-paned wiadows 
of Thanet House, ; 

I t was buried amidet tall firs, chestnuts, and 
Gian, wide-spreading oaks, deep down in a 
natural hollow, and the sound of busy life beyond 
the hill which towered above was borne to its 
inmates in s dreamy hum, mellowed by distance. 

A tall, slight girl with heavy brown curls tied 
with narrow black ribbon was standiog on the 
iawn, 8 look of expectation on her fair, oval 
face. Presently the sharp crushing of footsteps 
on the gravel path fell upon her ear, and a bright 
flush stained even the snowy brow. 

She moved quickly forward, the long. train of 
her soft black robe making no sound on the damp 
grass, and in another moment her white Lands 
were clasped in two strong brown ones, and two 





dark eyes were gazing into hers—blue as the sky 
above their heads. 

“ Unele is asleep, aud I crept down like a mouse 
for fear of waking him,” said the girl, ina hushed 
voice, as though she was afraid she. would be heard 
even at that distance from the large, brown- 
brick building. : 

“ Yea, I know ; fast asleep asa house. I woke 
auntie az [ passed, and she has promised to be in 
the garden when we come back. But where is 
your hat, Cora?” 

“Oh! that is all right. I put it in the 
summer-house with my shaw! lact night. Come 
with me to fetch them, you Jazy boy,” for the 
young fellow bad thrown himself on a garden- 
seat, but he rose instantly at her words, and 
they walked side by side down the quaint old 
pathway where tall lilies nodded ia the cool, freab 
air, and the sweet fragrance of summer flowers 
fanned their cheeks. 

They stood still for a few moments at the 
entrance to the summer-house, while Leonard 
Denbigh plucked a bunch of the star-like jasmine 
that hung in graceful featoons over the delicate 
woodwork ; then Cora disappeared for a moment, 
returning with a soft cashmere shawl over her 








shapely shoulders and a coquettish little bat 
adorned with several fluffy black feathers on her 


head, 

“Now, Cora, for a good brisk walk across tho 
fields,” and taking her hand he placed it on his 
arm, and opening a tiny gate in the wall they 
passed out into a broad avenue of red and white 
chestnuts, 

The ground waa strewn with the rich bloom 
now, for the small pale husks of the nuts were 
already formed on their high btanches. 

“This will be our last,morning walk together, ” 
said Cora, 

They had left theavenue far behind, and were 
walking slowly across some fields where the tall 
grass waved and rippled in the morning breeze, 
and the odour of wild roses filled the air. 

“Pick me a bunch of those roses, Len? 
Perhaps they will serve as a keepsake, who 
knows ¢"’ 

“ Why should this be our last walk together ?”’ 
asked Leonard, as he mounted a rustic estilo and 
commenced plucking the pale blossoms from 


their prickly stems, 
“ Because will be here to-day, and [ 
should not like to run any risks, Besides, she is 
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to sleep in my room go you see it will be im- 
ble,” 


Cora took the bunch of roses he held out and 
turned her head so that he might not see her 
face. How silly he would think her if he were 
to see those tears, 

* Darling,” whispered her cousin, jamping from 
the stile and putting his.arm round.the. slim 
waist. “ Darling, I shall hate this Agnes Lester 
if she is going to interfere with uk. Why could 
she not have a room of ber. own!” and a dark 
frown disfigured his handsome faceas hecontinued, 
kicking some stones from the pathway into the 
deep ditch that ran along the hedge, “I believe 
in is done on purpae, What say you, Cora, 
mine?” ; 

“T think, Leonard, that we are both very 
stupid. We see each other every day and ought 
to be satisfied. And, Len, you mart not talk of 
hating Agnes—-poor Agnes. She has no one in 
the whcle world to care for her now that Aunt 
Muriel is dead, but ourselves, and I mean to do 
all I can to make her happy.” 

Leonard did not make any reply, and they 
silently turned in the direction of home, As 


reached the brow of the hill the clock in the 


parish church chimed the hour of eight, and the 
two quickened their 

A slight, small old lady was wa'king slowly 
down the well-kept pathway gathering flowers, 
which she placed in a faucy basket she held in 
her kand, when the cousins entered the great 
wooden gate, . She raised her head as their foot- 
steps sounded on the etisp gravel and looked with 
a amile ab their bight happy young faces. 

1at 











“ What a Tom will not allow 
them to understand that 
absungi parrying,” she 
murmured to R 





Tom was her brother and Cora’s uncle, Cora’s 
father and mother were drowned on their way 
to England after years spent in South 
and Thomas Denbigh had teken the little waif 
and brought her up with his only child-—a son. 

He never thought that in the daye to come 
these two might grow to love each other with a 
deeper, if not purer, love than that a brother 
feels for a sister ; and when this did come to pass 
he stormed and raved, and finally threatened, io 
private to his sister—his wife bad been dead some 
years—that he would turn the ungrateful little 
minx out of doors; but by dint of gentle per- 
suasion Tom Denbigh cooled down, and the house 
settled back into its old calm, 

On the morrow morning, when they were to 
drive over to the station for Agnes, Leonard took 
the opportunity to call Cora aside when they 
were alone, 

* What is it Len?” aaid Cora, 

“Cora,” he whispered, tak!ag the girl’s supple 
form in bis arma, and holding her to him 
passionately, while he pressed quick, warm kisses 
on the fair face, 

** Cora, you will not let this girl come between 
us! We have been all in all to each other ever 
since can remember, Spare mea little cf your 
time still. I know that we niust be careful, or 
iy father will go off into one of hie fite of temper, 
and for your sake | bear with this secreey.” 

His cousin gezed at him with surprised agita- 
tion. She could not understand this sudden out- 
burst of passion, Why should Agnes Lester 
make her forget him ? 

‘You know, Leonard, that my love is given 
to you forall time, therefore why ask this question } 
You are unkind and upreasonable |” 

There were tears in the: deep biae eyes, and 
the sweet mouth quivered. How could he be so 
eruel as to even hint at such a thing as their 
parting ? 

“ My darling, I know I am,” -he replied, still 
holding her in that close embrace; and ehe 
trembled beneath the geze of his dark eyes, 
But, dear, if you knew the strange forbode- 
ing that fills my soul, you would not beso hurt. 
I feel az though it wou'd have been better for 
you if we had never met,” 

“Leonard!” she breathed, in a low, hushed 
tone, the pink colour fading from her cheeks. 

“I did not mean it, dear—vch, forgive me! I 
must be going mad to speak so wildly,” cried 
Leonard, gathering the trembling Sgure closer to 





hia heart, and hissing the sweet, pale face till the 
deep colour dyed cheek and brow, ‘%: iv 

* Really, Len, { must go up and put my hat 
aud jacket on. We shall be too late,” said QOora, 
some few minutes Inter. “ And, mind, no more 
nonsense,” 

She ran out of the room with a bright smile on 
her.face, and a happy light dancing ia her large 
blue eyes, humming as she went the first few bars 
of the pretty Scotch baliad, '‘ Dinas Forget.” 

Judith Denbigh and her niece a din 
about a quarter-of an-hovr, ready dreseed for 
their drive. 

The station was some five miles distant, and the 
carriage did not take long to do the journey ; and 
Cora was walking up and down the wooden plat- 
form, her blue eyes shiniog with expectation and 
a flush on her fair cheeks. 


CHAPTER II. 


Lzonarp had gone to the ticket-office to 
inquire how long the train would be; snd Aunt 
Judith was admiring the flowera that grew on the 
high banks on either side. 

Great red and white roses were just opening, 
and the humbier summer flowers were filling the 
cool air with their fragrance, 

The train was punctual enough, and soon 
rumbled slowly into the station ; a cloud of white 
steam completely hiding, for a second, the pas- 
sengers as they alighted. 

Cora stared hn nad at the carriage doors,ns 
they opened and the people descended one. after 
the other, . By this time the platform was 
crowded——for though the station was countrified, 
the town was rather an important one, and there 
was a ‘great deal of traffic to-and- fro—but no 
young girl who could possibly be her cousin had 
appeared yet; and Cora began to fear that Agnes 
had missed the train, 

“That must be she!” cried Judith Denbigh, 
suddenly pointing with her parasol to the far end 
of the platform, 

Cora aod Leonard turned with one accord, and 
saw coming towards them, with slow, stately 
grace, a tall, fair girl, with a wealth of deep gold 
hair, and a complexion that the searching glare of 
the noonday sun could find no flaw in. 

Asshe moved along with that easy, languid 
tread, the soft, black traveliing-robe revealed 
every line of the eplendidly-proportioned figure ; 
and a swift, sharp pang shot through Cora’s heart, 
as she saw the look of startled admiration in 
Leonard’s dark eyes when this vision of perfect 
beauty stood before him, but she quickly repressed 
the feeling. 

“ How could he help admiring Agnes Lester }” 
she asked herself, for she had never seen so lovely 
a face before. 

“ You are my Aunt Judith, I know,” said the 
girl, in a low, thrilling voice, lifting her snowy 
lids with their thick fringes of gold, and holding 
out a small, black-gloved hand. 

Judith took the elim fingers in his own warm 
clasp ; but a strange misgiving assailed her lov- 
ing heart as she caught the glance vhoee pale blue 
eyes darted under their long lashes, at her nephew 
Leonard, 

She is very like her father in expression,” she 
thought. “I hope and trust, for dear Cora’s sake, 
that she is not like him in disposition,” and she 
sighed, for she felt that the dear old days of quiet, 
peaceful happiness had come to an end with the 
advent of this beautiful creature, around whom 
an atmosphere of fashion seemed to hover, 

‘*T knew you in a moment, Agnes,” she said 
aloud, kissing the soft-skinned cheek. 

* Yuu are like your father ; but you have your 
mother’s complexion.” She spoke pleasantly ; 
she would try to love the orphan daughter of her 
only sister. 

The roseleaf colour deepened on the rounded 
cheek, as Agnes kissed the pure, calm face of her 
cousin Cora, and then turned to Leonard, a 
bewildering smile parting the thin, scarlet lips. 
The girl’s soulless heart craved for and lived 
upon adulation and flattery, and Judith Denbigh, 
though she knew it not, had completely won 
her niece's heart by those simple words of praise, 





* Now, auntie, you three had better go over to 
the hotel while I see to Agnes'’s luggage,” said 
Leonard, ‘‘] ‘shall not be more tlian @ few 
minutes,” 

Agnes looked after his strong, stalwart figure, 
as he strode in the direction of the cloak-room, 
and Mies Denbigh sighed again, for she had lived 
long enovgh in the world to read’ aright the smile 
that lurked at the corner of the girl's red 
mouth. 

“Sheis a flirt |” she thought. ; 

“Come, Agnes,” and Cora slipped her hand 
through the other’s arm, ard led her acroes the 
broad, quiet road, with ita grim, old-fashioned 
houses standing back from the highway, half 
hidden by thick, wide-s g trees, that were 
now in their fullest leaf. 

The hotel, a great stone building, sith three 
rows of glistening windows draped in the snowiest 
of muslin and palest of pink, faced the railway 
station, 

A broad flight of steps led up to the immense 
hall, where several gentlemen were smoking, 
lazily watching the people streaming out of the 
station as train after train came in. 

They turned and stared with well admiration 
at the two girls as they entered the Jarge, cool 
hall—one tall, slight, and spiritually lovely, the 
other tall and fair, with a beauty that men rave 
about, 

Aitcr luncheon they drove back. 

Cora never forgot that drive home through the 
long narrow Janes, bordered by high, green 
hedges, where the birds were hopping in and 
out and carolling gaily; then along broad 
country roads, where green fields and patches 
of wooded land stretched far, far away. 
Presently they came to a roed across which 
the long branches of the high trees meb in o 
pale emerald arch, and every, now and again, 
as the landau rolled ewiftly on, little brown 
equirrels ran across this natural archway, and 
gazed curlously down at the intruders. It was 
all new to Agnes—the fresh country scene and 
the soft chirruping of the birds above their 
heads—and she kept Leouard employed in 
answerlng all her questions. a 

“We have not far to go now, dear Agnes, 
said Cora, bending arsed and laying her 
black-gloved hand on her cousin’s slim wriet ; 
“and I am sure you will need a rest before 
dinner.” 

“Oh, I am not tired in the least degree,” 
responded Agnes, languidly, lifting her white 
lids and flashing a sweet louk at her ‘cousin’s 
fair face. ' 

“T am accustomed to travelling. You see, 
poor dear mamma was never able to stay in 
one piace for any length of time during the 
last two or three years, and Grandma Gordon's 
legacy just enabled her to have the change s0 
much required.” | 

The soft, seductive tones had grown so luw and 
tremulous that it was only by bending over her 
that they heard her words, and Leonard turned 
his dark head away and gazed down the avenue 
through which they were now driving, a mist of 
unspoken sympathy dimming her eyes. Poor 
Agnes ! her life-had indeed. been a,ead, and, to a 
certain extent, lonely one. hes 

“ Here we are,” cried Judith Denbigh, as the 
carriage drew up before the brown wooden gales 
of Thanet House, 

Leonard sprang down on to the path and helped 
the two cousins and his gunt to alight, and thep 
opened the gate for them to enter, 

Mr. Thomas Denbigh was standing in the long, 
somewhat dark, dining-room reading the paper 
when the sound of wheels disturbed him, and a 
fluzh of pleased expectation rose to his rugged 
face. ? 


‘Ab! so they bave arrived,” he muttered, 
going to the window and drawing the heavy 
red curtains aside with a hand that trembled 
slightly—for, epite his hardoess, he had loved bis 
dead sister, and the theught of seeing her child 
stirred a chord in his heart he had deemed lorg . 
since snapped. 

The sight that met his eyes was one well cal- 
culated to Inspire a feeling of pleasure, but Tom 
Denbigh drew back with « Fenty exclamation, 
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gud a dark cloud of disappofutment overepread 
his stern features. 

Agoes Lester was walking by Leonard's side, 
ber fair, haughty head turned towards him, » 
emile of intense interest lighting the pale biue 
eyes and playing over the perfect features ; but 
the gentle swaying of the tall, voluptuous form 
es abe advanced along the soft, yielding grass 
somehow reminded him of the sinuous movement 
of a enake, 

His new niece was so different to what he had 
pictured her, It would be simply impossible to 
pet this splendid woman. 

These thoughts chased each other through his 
mind as he hastened to the bail door, and throw- 
ing it open went out into the jasmine-covered 
porch to meet them, 

‘Hullo, pater!” exclaimed Leonard, with a 
amile. “ Here is our fair cousin.” 

“ Welcome to Thane> House,” said bis father, 
drawing Agnes to him, and pressing a kiss on her 
pearly cheek, “ You are like——” 

He checked himself abruptly ; nob even now, 
though the grass was -— on his grave, could be 
bring himeeif to mention the name of the man 
who had ruined his sister's life, : 

The girl made no answer, but she took his two 
hands in hera and pressed them; then Mias 
Denbigh carried her off to her room, followed by 
Cora. 

“She is the most perfectly lovely woman I 
have ever seen,” cried Leonard, enthusiastically, 
as the door closed behind them—+they had entered 
the dining room while they were spesking their 
words of welcome, 

‘My boy, take care,” replied Thomas Denbigh ; 
end somehow @ curious feeling of jealousy for his 
pst, Cora, crept into hls heart, deepite his asser- 
tion that he would never countenance their 
marriage. 

“Remember, she, also, is your cousin.” 

Leonard made no immediate answer. He stood 
gazing ont into the garden, over which a faint 
Leze was hovering, hiding the aweet, p»le flowers 
behind a fairy veil, thinking of the haughty, yet 
gracious, Agnes.‘ No thought of love had as yet 
entered his mind with regard to bie lovely cousin, 
and so his father’s words fell upon vuheeding 
ears; but her beauty had made an impression 
upon him, and his next words showed the drift 
of his imaginings, 

"Do you not think, father, that we ought to 
have a little company to cheer Agnes up a bit? 
pel have got inwe awfully quiet habits of late,” he 
said, 

“You forget her recent loss, my boy !” and 
Tom Denbigh’s voice broke as he thought of the 
quiet grave ta that far away country cemetery, 
where all that remained of his dcearly-loved 
sis‘er was laid, 

“Indeed, I do not!” crfed Leonard, putting 
tis baud on his father’s shoulder in silent sym- 
pathy ; “but I did not mean a dance, or tennis 
party, or anything of that sort; I merely 
meant that I was afraid it would be dull for her 
here,” 

“Weil, we will see about it, I suppose sho 
will not be content with the compsnionsbip of 
her crotchety uncle and simple little aunt Judith, 
like my Cora,” and he sighed. 

Do coming events indeed cast their shadows 
before! If not, why had three out of the four 
who resided at. Thanet House sighed, uncor- 
sciously, at the thought of Agues Lester's visit ? 

The evening was a quiet, pleasant one, Agnes 
doing all in her power to ingratiate herself with 
ber unele. But though he liked her better as 
the night wore on, and she talked in that low, 
sweet voice of her dead mother, he felt thab the 
loving tenderness that filled his heart when he 
thought of Cora, would never live there for 
Agnes, 

Cora: played several of her uncle's favourite 
songs when they went to the drawing-room after 
“inner, She was a splendid player, and there 
was power and pathos fn the rich tones of ber 
strong young voice, as she sang thet exquisite 
song, Qaly a dream." 

“Your singing is perfect, Cora,” whispered 
Agnes, as ehe her ‘good-night’ ere elceing 
ber eyea.in’ sleep; but in her heart she was 





jealous of this beantifal girl, for she had found s | 
tival at last, she felt convir ced, | 


CHAPTER UL 


“Warren are you going, Corai’’ the sdéft, 
sweet, surprised tores startled ora, a3 she stood 
before the glass fastening the buttons of her out- 
door jacket, and she flushed a rosy-pink to the 
roota of her gold-brown hair. 

Agnes Lester had been ab Thanet House more 
than a month when Leonard begged Cora to steal 
out for one of their old morning walks, and she, 
after a great deal of coaxing aud persuasion, con- 
sented, 

She rose just as the first golden shades of early 
morning tinged the Exstern sky and the birds 
began to chirp in the broad oaks outside her bed- 
room window, and, moving softly about the 
room, was soon dressed ; bub even as she was 
congratulating herself upon the fact that Agnes 
was still sleeping, those words of inquiry fell 
upon her ears. 

TI om going for » walk across the fleids with 
Leonard,” she replied, quickly, as she placed ber 
velvet hat on her graceful head, “ Will’ you 
come ¢”” 

“ Yes, there is nothing I should like better!” 
cried Agnes, going to the window and crawicg 
the lece curtains aside. “Why, the sun is only 
just rising. Is it not a glorious sight?” 

_ Cora did not make any answer, for Agnes was 
gazing at her own reflection in the glass when 
she finished the sentence. 

“Make haste, Agnes!” she said, presently, 
*‘Teonard will think I am not coming ; besides, 
all the beauty of the morning wil! be gone.” 

* Nothing does aman so much good ass leeron 
in patienoe,'’ smiled Agnes, as she slowly com- 
meticed coiling her rich maases of dead-gold bair 
around her head, while Cora stood gazing in 
genuine admiration at the lovely face and perfect 
upraised arma and splendid figure of this 
hitherto unknown couein. 

*' Were all the women as lovely in that fash- 
jonable world to which Agues belonged!” she 
asked herself, never dreaming in the sweet un. 
consciousness that she possessed a face over which 
au artist would dream, aud a form as lithely 
beautiful aa the Greek maidens of old. 

As they opened the front door and stepped out 
on to the ciisp gravel path, a flood of rosy light 
fell upon them, Frightening their eombre dresses 
and lending a faint colour to the pure, calm face 
of Cora Denbigh. 

Tt would have been difficult to decide which 
was the lovelier—-the tall fair, woman with the 
cold blue eyes and wealth of dead-gold hair and 
voluptuously perfect figure, or the slight, 
willowy girl with the rich heavy curls falling be- 
low her slender waist framing the sweet pale 
features that were lit by tender, dark blue eyes ! 





And Leonard, coming across the smooth green 
lawn to gréet them, felt a thrill of pleasure sweep 
through him as he gaged upon the picture, 

“I did not know we were to be honoured by 
your presence, ma belle cousine /” he said, smil- 
ing. 

“ Weill, neither. did I,” she responded, airily, 
“until T awoke this morning and saw Cora ready 
dressed ; and when she told me that you were 
going for a ramble across the fields, I could 
not resist,” 

An uneasy feeling crept Into Cora’s hearb as 
she saw the light that leaped into into Leorard’s 
dark eyes as Agnes spoke, - ‘The words were simple 
enough in themselves; but, somehow, spoken in 
that silky insinuating voice, they seemed to have 
a hidden meanivg, and both Cora and Leonard 
felt this, at 

“ Come, Leonard, we sha'l not have much time 
for.our walk,” said Cora, in ber usual tones, 
placing her hand on his arm. But he did not 
heed ber gentle touch, He wae bending over 
Agnes, who was saying something in a low voice 
about ‘the sunrise’ and ‘dear mamma,’ eo she 
walked on by their side in perfect eflence. 

They took the saine road that she and Leonard 
had traversed one short month back—but the 
world had changed since then. 





The leaves were lb ginving to fall, and o soft. - 
| brown tinged those that were left on the trees, 


and the sweet flowers that had perfumed the air 
had already commenced to fade, giving place to 
the gaudy, unscented biossoms of early autuma, 

Leonard, too, bad changed, and # palned look 
dimmed Cora’s derk blue eyes, as she thought of 
his words: “ Do not lep this Agoes Lester come 
between us.” J) had not been ber fanit, but 
aasuredly this had come to pass! And she felt, 
as she glanced at the two walking slong in the 
dreamy haze of the September morning, that 
Leonard had only asked her to come for this 
walk from compunction—not love--and the 
thought sent a proud flash.to the beauciful face. 

“ Are you enjoying your walk, Cora!” asked 
Leonard, as the three paused uuder the shade of 
some old trees near the road, 

“Of course I am, How could it possibly be 
otherwise {’”’ she replied calmiy, but there waa 
a ring of sarcasm in the sweet voice, and the per- 
fect lips were curved in a haughty suile ; stil 
the answer was the only ove Leonard could have 
expected, and Leonard had to be content, though 
he had an uncomfortable sensation of being 
enubbed. 

The three cousins lingered ia the pleasant 
morning air, gazing at this view from some grasey 
eminence, and at that honse enbowered in 
feathery larches and ta!l nodding firs, until the 
mist had cleared away and the sun shone in deep 
yellow patches over field, river, and heath, Then 
Leonard took out his watch aud exclaimed that 
if was past nine, and that pater would be in a 
temper if they cid not hurry home. 

Bub Agnés never hurried perself, no matter 
what was happening, so they had te suit their 
paca to hers, and as the clock struck the half. 
hour they «entered the old-fashioned gate, and 
passed up the pathway to the long French win- 
dow, where Aunt Judith was standing, a look of 
good-tempered impatience ou her small, pleasant 
features, 

“Here they are at last,” she cried, stepping 
out on to the stone baleony and hissing the two 
girl, “Why, what a colour you have, Coral 
Your walk has done you good,” 

Leonard turned and gazed into the fair girlish 
face, but the quiet, haughty glance she favoured 
him with did act please him—for although 
he admired her cousin's superb loveliness he 
was atill jealous of Cora’s love. 

Tom Denbigh was standing at the window, as 
he had stood four weeks’ back, but on this ocea- 
sion there was no impatience in his toncs as he 
greeted his son and niecee, 

“ Good- morning, uncle!” said Cora, taogling 
her slim fingers in his beard and gaving affection- 
ately Into his face. “{s there any news of 
importance to impart to us that you stand there 
while breakfast waits?” she added, with a siaile, 
pointing to an open letter which he held in his 
hand, 

“Well, pet, you have guessed right. Uncle 
Jasper is coming down to sree us In a few dayr, 
and he has written to apprise me of the fact. I[ 
is just like him, he never Jikes to come upog us 
unawares, Now mind, Leonard, you are civil to 
him ; remember, you are his heir.” 

This wae said with a Jaugh, for Tom Denbigh 
was the last person in the wor!d to realy enter. 
tain such ideas, and he had brought “his boy” 
up with very eimple tastes, Moreover, he waa 
deeply attached to this his only brother, the 
last. of five stalwart, honourable men—thbree of 
whom had Icst their lives in the service of their 
country. 

* Oh, we shal] make him welcome enough for 
his own sake, never fear !’’ laughed Leonard, in 
a pleased voice. (Uncle Jasper was a favourite 
with them all) “ Whiatcay you, Cora?” 

** Next to Aunt Judith and Uncle Tom, I love 
him,” said Cora, in the grave tones she always 
spoke in when affected in any way. Leonard 
glanced quickly at her to see if there was any 
malice prepense in this remark, but she had 
turned to Judith Denbigh, and was rpeakiog in 
an undertone to her. 

“The deuce she doea! ” he muttered. “Then, 
I suppose, I come last,” and the thought piqued 
his vanity so much that he paid bis Cousin Cora 
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breakfast that 
morning. 

Agues Lester's rove-leaf complexion deepened 
as she listened to the foregoing conversation, and 
the expression of those cold blue eyes would have 
surprised Leonard could he only have seen it; 
but ehe kept them studiously fixed upon ber 
plate for some time, and when ‘she raised the 
large white lids the eyes had regained their 
usual look. . 

“Uncle Jasper!” she then said. “I have 
heard dear mamma speak of him ; but she loved 
you best, Uncle Tom.” 

“Yes, I was her favourite brother,” be replied, 
in rather a husky voice, Then, ae if to change 
the subject, “ You had better geb Jasper’s old 
crib, the bedroom, ready; and, oh! I forgot to 
say, that George is coming, too. But I leave all 
the arrangements to you, Judith. You will 
manage to have a room fit for him to sleep in 
by the time they arrive, I daresay. 
be off |” 

George was Sir Jasper’s secretary and protégée. 
Sir Jasper had never married, and George New- 
combe, the orphan child of a dear friend, bad 
become to him as a beloved son ; and as he grew 
to manhood he decided that he could not part 
with him, and so, diemissing his secretary, he 
delegated George to hia duties. This was done 
to render the young fellow independent—for, of 


. course, he paid him a handsome ealary. 


Twelve o'clock had just struck on the following 
day when the two girls, who were standing ab 
the breskfast-room window, heard the sound of 
carriage wheels, and in a few moments the heavy 
wooden gate was thrown open and the brougham 
bowled up the well-kept carriage drive. 

Leonard was the first to alight, and he turned 
and held out his hand to his uncle, who pushed 
him aside, saying laughingly, — 

"No, my boy, I am not feeble enough for that 
yeti” 
“Just as hearty as ever—eh, Jasper!” cried 
Tom Denbigh, as he clasped his brother’s hand, 

his grey eyes growing dim with emotion. 

Sir Jasper Denbigh was a little above the | 
middle height, stout, and well-built. His face | 
was @ striking one; the broad, high forehead 
gave an expression of nobility to the kindly 
countenance, bronzed by constant travelling, 
which the snowy hair, waving back from the 
temples, only served to enhance. He wore no 
beard, only a small, well-kept moustache, But 
the eyes told the character of the man—keen, 
piercing, hazel eyes that, as they glanced at the 
tw. beautiful gicls standiog before him, seemed 
to read every thought that was passing in their 
ralnde. 

Put; there was yet another visitor—George 
Newcombe, the secretary. He was standing in 
the pathway conversing with Leonard, who had | 
sent the carriage round to the stables, when, 
after the first joyous greetings were over, Sir 
Jasper turned to introduce him. He was a tall, 
slenderly-built young fellow, with crisp, black 
hair, a pale, aristocratic face, great, gleaming 
dark eyes, and a thin, red mouth, half concealed 
by @ small black moustache; the nose was a 
pecullarly-shaped one, curving like the beak of a 
vulture, and gave a sinister, cunuing look to the 
otherwise extremely handsome face, 

This ie my adopted sop, George Newcombe,” 
sald Sir Jasper, laying his hand affectionately on 
the young fellow’s arm. 

IT suppose we must call him George, uncle, or 
he will be jealous of Leonard,” observes Agnes, 
snulling graciously, as she held outa slim, white 
hand. 

* Just imagine, ‘Mr. Newcombe,’ hand me the 
salt, please,” cried Sir Jasper, and he gave a 
hearty laugh, in which they all joined, as Tom 
Denbigh linked his arm in his brother’s and led 
the way to the dining-room, where a lunch of 
unusual epleadour was laid in honour of their 
guests. 

That was a happy meal, How they all laughed 
and talked! Sir Jasper relating auecdotes of 
things that hed occurred while over in India, 
turning now and then to George to say,— 

“Now, George, give your version of this 
iacident,” then breaking out into a hearty laugh 
before the story was half finished. 


Now, I must | 





Cora forgot her love t: oubles in the pleasure of 
seeing her uncle again, It was eix years ince he 
had visited England, and there was much to be 
told on both sides, Even Agnes awoke from her 
habitual Jangour and conversed animatedly with 
George Newcombe. Leonard was half inclined to 
be sulky at this, but he thought better of it, and 
joined in the general conversation. 

It was rot difficult for the most unobservant 
person to see that before day faded into night 
George Newcombe had succumbed to the char 
of the beautiful, fascinating Agnes Lester, Hers 
was a face to teke men by storm, and, being a 
finished coquette, she knaw well bow to throw 
a tender light into those cold, blue eyes, She 
loved Leonard, but he had not declared himeeif, 
and so when George led her to the piano and 
bent over her while he selected his favourite 
songs, she amused herself by returning his looks 
of admiration by tender upward glances, droop- 
ing her golden lashes on to her peach-like cheek 
when he whispered some compliment into her 
dainty ear. 

Afrer a time Sir Jasper crossed the room to 
where Cora was sitting, in the shadow of the 
heavy curtains, gazing out into the moonlit 
grounds, and asked if she wae not going to sing 
to her old uncle, who longed to hear bis birdie’s 
voice again, 

“Do you remember the night you went away, 
Jasper?” eaid Miss Denbigh, laying her hand on 
her brother's. ‘' Cora was scarcely more than a 
child then, but she sang beautifully. What was 
the last song? I kuow that there were tears in 
all our eyes when she finished.” , 

‘‘*My Native Land, Good-night!’” replied 
Cora, “Shall I cing that, uncle {’’ and she rose 
with easy, unaffected grace, and a bright, sweet 
smile on her fair face. 

“Yes, dear, I should like to hear it again,” 

Leonard drew back from hie position near the 
piano as Sir Jasper and Cora approached ; and as 
his eyes met her calm, quiet orbs, he flushed, 
and, coming forward, offered to turn the music. 
But Sir Jasper waved him back with a laugh. 

“Uncle never would leb anyone turn my 
music, even when I was a child,” she said, 
softly ; then, striking a few chords, she com- 
menced, 

Agnes, who had taken a seat at 2 emall table 
near one of the windows—George, of course, 
following—gave s start as the clear, etrong voice 
rang through the room. 

‘“What a magnificent voice!” exclaimed 
George, in hushed tones; and he turned and 
gazed at the singer. 

He had not bestowed more than a passing 
glance upon her before, but now, as he looked 
upon her, he was surprised to see how lovely 
she was.. Agnes, reading his thoughts, was 
piqued, and resolved to enslave him, It would 
be good fun, she decided. 


CHAPTER IV, . 


Tue bells were ringing out joyously—peal 
after peal came softly, but distinctly, across the 
enow-clad country. No sound could be heard 
for miles save the merry joy bells ringing in the 
New Year. 

At the open door of Thanet House, from 
whence the light flooded forth a golden stream 
on the glistening snow, stood Sir Jasper, his 
brother, and Mise Denbigh, silent but happy, 
with hand clasped iv hand, 

Presently Cora and Agnes joined the group, 
Leonard and George soon following. 

“A Happy New Year to you all!” said Cora, 
slipping one hand through Sir Jasper’s arm, 
and Jaying the other on Tom Denbigh’s shoulder. 
“ Aunt Judith, kiss me, I have no more hands,” 

And Miss Denbigh bent forward and pressed o 
long, loving kiss on the gentle, lovely face. 

“Shall we walk round the house and listen 
to the bells from MHatherly!” suggested 
Leonard. 

“ By all meavs,” replied his father; “ but we 
old fogies will remain where it is warm.” 

**T say, old boy, speak for yourself,’ cried Sir 
Jasper, giving a hearty slap on the back. 





“T never intend 0 get old, but nevertheless, I 
shall stay where I am,” 

Cora had long ago given Leonard to under- 
etand that she wished their engagement at an 
end ; and so when, on that Jannary night, four 
months after Agnes Lester's arrival, the four 
young people sauntered out into’ the crisp enow- 
covered garden, Cora lingered behind; leaving 
Leonard and her cousin to go on alone. 

There was a large conservatory at the South 
side of Thanet Houze with a flight of stone steps 
leading to a balcovy outside, and towards thie 
spot Cora and George bent their steps. 

“The moon will come out from behind that 
bank of clouds presently, aud we shall be able to 
see the church,” he observed. 

He loved Agnes with a mad, passionate love, 
that would stop at nothing to gain possession. of 
the object of his passion, but there was some- 
thing about the stately winning grace of Cora’s 
manner that inspired him with a feeling of un- 
worthiness whenever he was in her presence, 

Ifever George experienced a pure feeling for 
any woman that woman was Cora Denbigh, with 
her large calm eyes lit by the pure holy soul 
within—eyes that bad often unconsciously stilled 
by a glance the tumult of passion that rose in 
his heart when Leonard took pussession of Agnes 
as though she were his own, 

Presently the moou appeared, as he had 
predicted, shining down on the whitened earth ; 
on the old-fashioned church, which stood on the 
top of the hill, with its mantle of ivy showip 
darkly green against the snow that wiinonl 
amongst its leaves; on the bill itself, down 
which ran a crooked pathway bordered by tall 
trees, that waved and whispered in the night 
breeze as though anxious to geb rid of their 
burden of glistening snow; and on two figures 
in the garden below—a man and a woman. 

The woman’s face, framed in a heavy mass of 
dead gold hair, was calm and emiling—the 
man’s white, set, and determined. 

4" Agnes |” Cora started atthe pain in Ieo- 
nard’s rich tones, and drew back into the shadow 
of the balcony ; every word he uttered came to 
her distinctly. “Agnes! my love! my darling! 
have pity on me, snd answer my question! I 
cannot bear 8 Ns ‘ 

Then a change came over the beautiful face, 
the mocking smile died from the thin scarlet lips, 
and the cold blue eyes drooped beneath her 
lover's heprenrs gaze, and then Cora saw by the 
pale light of the moon the fajr golden head sink 
on to Leonard’s breast, os he clasped the tall, 
perfect form in his strong, young arme. 

And still the bells rang out upon the crisp cold 
air, pealing, trembling as if f.r very joy, while 
Cora stood with clasped hands and wildly-beating 
heart gazing upon the wreck of her life's 
romance. 

She could not see her own face—how white it 
had grown, nor the deep lives that had come 
round the purple eyes ; but she felt, as sheJaid 
her head on her white folded hands, that there 
was no goodness or truth in the world. 

Cora, in her first agony, had quite forgotter 
her companion, bub suddenly remembering, ebo 
turned to find herself alone, and then she recol- 
lected that he had said something about going ix 
to get a cigar. ; 

She saw his shadow on the untrodden snow 
after a time, and gathering her crushed senseo 
together, she waited his coming with a proud, 
cold smile on her lovely face, 

Agnes and Leonard had walked slowly away 
down the nerrow brown path under the avenue 
of trees that led to the fields adjoining the 
grounds—she with downbent head, his arm en- 
circling her rounded waist ; and Cora’a eyes fol- 
lowed their retreating forms till a turn in the 
path hid them from view, 

“You will pardon me, Cora,” said George 
Newcombe’s soft voice—almost too eoft and 
smooth for sincerity, some le were unchari- 
table to pronounce it; “but Sir Jasper kept me 
talking about this new house of his—and I knew 
you were safe,” i 4 

“I have nob been at all lonely,” replied the 
girl, in steady tones. “See, the moonlight falls 
straight down on to the dear old church with ite 
glittering epire and quiet graves, How ghostly 
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the tombstones look! But the fields—do they 
not look lovely in their garb of white?” 

George, instead of answering the hurried words 
of his companion, bent hfe dark head and gazed 
into the fair, proud face with an intent, earnesbd 
gize that made the girl draw back »@ little into 
the shadow again, 

“Why, how pale you look! Is it the moon- 
light, or what?” he exclaimed. 

“The moonlight of course, George,’ she an- 
swerec, with a short, hard Jaugh. “I wish you 
could see yourself ; you are positively ghastly |” 

“TY think, mademoiselle, we bad better return 
to the house before we have a serious quarrel. 
I can see the storm brewing in those violet eyes !’” 
he said, with mock gravity, as he held out his 
hand, 

The belle bad ceased to ring for some time, 
and the silence seemed almost intense from the 
contrast as they retraced their steps along the 
spow-etrewn ee is 4, ; 

They found Sir Jasper making a speech about 
brotherly love with a glass of port-wine negus in 
one hand, while with the other he slapped Judith 
Denbigh and his brother, who stood beside him, 
on the back.,- . 

Tears Were in the bright, keen eyes, but he had 
come back to old Evgland for good, so he would 
not let them fall; besides, tears were’ for 
women—not men, 

“ Well, my boy,” he cried, as George and Cora 
entered the room ; “so you two are the first to 
come back to the uncle !” and a smile of infinite 
love lighted up the benigo, manly countenance, 
telling of his great affection for George, his 
adopted son, 

Agnes and Leonard were not long after them ; 
they came in just as the party in the library 
were singing ‘* Auld Lang Syne.” : 

“ What have you two been after?” asked Tom 
Denbigh, with a pleasant, unsuspicious laugh. 
But Leonard started guiltily, and paled as he 
glanced at Cora, who was regarding the pair with 
a ecornful light In her usually calm, blue eyes. 

Agnes nejther shrank nor paled. There was 
a triumphant expression in the cold eyes, 
and a flush? of excitement on the pearly cheek, 
while she toyed restlessly with a costly gemmed 
ring which she wore on ber left hand. She stole 
a covert glance at Leonard, but he had turned to 
answer some remark of George's, and did not 
notice the look, 

“ Looking at the moonlight on the fields and 
the church, uncle!” she sald, with a silvery 
laugh, and in her delight she did what no one 
had ever seen the haughty, indolent Agnes do 
before, fluvg her white jewelled arms around 
Tom Denbigh’s neck, and gave him a little 


ug. 

Then followed a great deal of kissing and 
laughter, and merry words called back, as the 
girls went up the stairs, and soon the whole 
househo'd lay wrapped in slumber. 


CHAPTER V, 


Next morning broke bright and clear; the 
pale wintry sun shone down on the whitened 
glistening earth, and the robins hopped merrily 
about the broad, wide lawn, pecking at the 
crumbs thab Cora Lad thrown to them. Here 
aud there peeped out a dark gleaming evergreen 
from which the snow bad fallen, and the tal! 
leafleas trees stood motionless in the frosty air ; 
ail was calm and peaceful as a poet’s dream. 

Preeently a slight fgare, clad in rich red with 
filmy lace at throat and wrists, appeared at one 
of the windows directly facing the lawn, and 
Cora’a sweet, musical yoice floated out on the 
silent air, \ 

“Ta it not a pretty sight, Agnes? Do come 
and look |” 

George Newcombe, who was bending over the 
couch on which Agnes was reclining in the 
breakfast room, frowned slightly at this inter- 
ruption; but Agaes, withobt appearing to 


notice him, rose with indolent grace, and crossed 
to where her cousin stood gazing out into the 
snow-clad garden. ; 

Leonard was very silent during breakfas.. He 








had had his first.experience of Agnes’s selfieh- | 
ness, and if was not pleasant ; and somehow a 
feeling stole over him that he had made a fool of 
himself, and taken the dross when he could have 
had the gold. Was it that his love for Cora was 
nob dead, only clouded over by a brief mad 
infatuation for a heartless scheming womau of 
the world ? 

Cora retired to her own room after breakfast, 
pleading a headache, leaving Agnes to amuse the 
two young men, for Sir Jaeper and his brother 
were vey the town on some secret errand, 
and Mies mbigh was fully occupied with house- 
hold affairs, 

Ib was not one of the pleasantest mornings 
Agnes had spent during her stay ab Thanet 
House; for George Newcombe, seeing that 
Leonard was the favoured one, made himeelf on 
all possible occasions very disagreeable to his 
rival; and so, when the three were left alone, 
Leonard took a seat at her side, George brought 
his chair across and sat glaring in moody silence 
at the pair, 

“George! I declare one would believe you 
were plotting a murder!” said Agnes, at last, 
though In her usual languid tones. ‘ Those 
great dark vindictive eyes of yours make me 
shudder!” 

“You cannot imagine how sincerely sorry 
I am,” he replied, with a smile, but hie face 
| a pallid as death at her words, and the mur- 

erous gleam was still in his eyes when he went 
to the piano and commenced a cong that Agnes 
had professed to be euchanted with a few even- 


inge back. 

* Agnes!” whispered Leonard, under cover of 
the music; “darling, you have not repented 
your promise ?” 

“No, Leonard !” sighed the rich, low voice as 
the beatiful woman lifted her pale eyes, then 
dropped the white lids till their long golden 
fringes swept her blushing cheeks ; and Leonard, 
as he gazed at the lovely form and perfect fea- 
tures, felt tempted almoet beyond his strength 
to take her in his arms and press quick loving 
kisees on her bright, scarlet lips. 

“ Hang the fellow!” he muttered ; “ he must 
see that he Is in the way!” 

But that was the very reason why George did 
not go. He hated Leonard, and did everything 
in his power to render him miserable, Glancing 
over his shoulder while he was singing, George 
saw the look that Agnes gave her cousin. 

No one would have recognized the emooth- 
voiced, handsome George Newcombe in the white 
wild-faced man, who sang on in husky toues, and 
with blue, stiff lips that would scarcely perform 
their office. 

“Curse him! He shall never possess her, 
that Iswear!" be hissed through- bis parched | 
lips, as he closed the piano with » bang that 
made the couple on the iounge start. 

‘' Thank you, George, so much,” murmured 
Agnes, with a soft, sweet smile. ‘That is one 
of my favourites.” 

But George had paseed out of the room before. 
she finished speaking, and as Leonard caught the 
gicl to his throbbing heart they heard him slam 
the front door, 

Leonard forgot as he held her in his arms, her 
fair face upturned to his, the episode of the 
morning. He remembered only that he, and he 
alone, possessed the right to bold this gloriously 
beautiful woman thue—that he alone could bring 
aright the bluvhes to the havghty face ! 

“ My darlit:, you will never play me false!” 
he cried, passioaately. “ Swear, Agnes, that you 
will be true!” . 

And Agnes, laying one slim hand in his, 
whispered that nothing on earth ehould part 
them, sealing the vow with a kiss—the first she 
had givén him of her own accord, 

They sat on undisturbed until the sound of 
voices in the hall told them that Sir Jasper and 
Thomas Denbigh had returned home, and then 
they went out to greet them. 

“Hullo, youngster!” cried Sir Jasper, in 
cheery tones, his keen eyes sparkling from the 
drive through the crisp, frosty eir, his face tinged 
with a healthy pink. ‘ Where is Cora?” 





‘* She is aiill in her room, uncle,” replied Agnes, 
** Shall I call her ?” 


“ Yes, call. her down by all means, There goes 
the luncheon: bell,’’ ; 

Cora came down, looking pale, but ehe smiled 
brightly when her uncle kissed her fair face, 
askiog how the poor head was. 

“ Better, uncle, thank you. I shall be quite 
well for our ball,” waa the ready answer, as she 
took a seat at the table, and a delicate colour rose 
to her cheeks aa she met the g2ze of Leovard’s 
dark eyes. ‘He shal! never think that J am fret- 
ting,” she thought, and her heart gave a proud 
throb,‘ I will let him tee to-night that all is 
forgotten.” 

e two girls had chosen dreeses for the ball 
which was to be given that evening, alike, pale 
blue satin brocade, with over-dresses of Brussels 
lace, looped with forget-me-nots and snowdrops, 
and very lovely they looked when, some two 
hours later, they stood together in the dimly- 
lighted drawing-room waiting, as Sir Jasper laugh- 
ingly eaid, to be inspected, . 

“By Jove! Tom, don’t they look splendid !”” 
he cried, as he turned the light full upon the 
two. 

Leonard did not say one word ; but bis eyes 
as they reated on Agnes Lester’s glowivg face 
spoke volumes. ‘ 

Cora’s proud heart throbbed as she raw that 
glance. Once it would have been for her; but 
she did not show it by look or gesture that she 
had even observed it, She turned with a swifs, 
lovely smile to her uncle. 

“Uncle Tom,” she said, “do you really like 
my dress?” 

“ Like in? why, yes, of course; but ib is my 
pet Iam proud of; you will be the belle!” be 
replied, taking no notice of her almost uncon- 
scious glsnce in Agnes’s direction. 

And indeed Cora, in her calm, pure, young 
beauty, was & woman to be proud of. Her greav 
blue eyes looked almost black in contrast with 
the pale blue of ber dress, and her perfect neck 
and arms gleamed like snow against the flashing 
jewels, 

Judith Denbigh entered, after a few moments, 
looking like some old-fashioned piciure in rich 
purple satin and antique lace, She was well- 
known for dressing in accordance witi her age, 
and in perfect taste; that night she surpassed 
herself, and not a few, both old and young, gave & 
second glance at the small, slight old lady with 
the silvery hair and sweet, smiling lips, as she 
moved with light-tripping steps among her 
brothe:’a guests that night. 

“It ig u quarter-past nine,” ehe said, after she 
had duly sdmired her nieces’ attire, “ We bad 
better go to the reception-room. Hark! I think 
I hear carriage wheels.” 

And away she went, followed by her two 
nieces, 

Soon after the guests began to arrive in quick 
succession, and as the great hall clock chimed the 
hour of ten the large ballroom was filled with 
light and laughter and muslic. 

Greatly to the surprise of everyone Leonard 
opened the ball with his cousin Agnes, for the 
love affair between him and Cora was well known 
to their friends, some of whom declared that 
Tom Denbigh wasa thorough good-hearted fellow. 
but terribly pig-headed in this matter. 

As the music commenced Lord Chestholm, a 
slighb young fellow, with a thick bronze 
moustache and dark, wavy hair, led Cora for- 
ward, and Leonard, secing the happy light in his 
large grey eyes, flushed. 

“ Does the prig imagine that she will have him 
after all?” he muttered, biting his moustache 
savagely, even while Agnes’s fair face was vear 
his own, her warm breath fanning his cheek, her 
heart throbbing agaiust his. 

The ball was at its height, the dancers whirled 
round the great room with bright, flushed faces 
and beating hearts. ; 

The dreamy music flooded oubinto the moonlit 
balcony overlooking the garden, where stood two 
figures dimly outlined against the shrubs thao 
gleamed darkly green in the misty light ; two 
figures, @ man avd a woman, the woman clad in 
pale blue breeade and priceless Jace, with costly 
jewels on bor neck and arms that flashed and 
glittered with every movement. pci 

Raising her eyer, that gleamed with hidden 
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triumph, to her companion’s dark face, the woman 
spoke in soft accents thrilling with real or well- 
feigned, sorrow. 

“You must not say such wicked things, 
George; you will learn to forget me soon.” 

“ Agnes, do not trifle with me!” cried George 
Newcombe—for it was he ‘In mercy’s name 
give mean answer, Will you or will you not he 
my wife?” 

There was a ring of derperation. in his voioa, 
and his faca as he turned it towards the deep 
blue sky, where the atars were twinkling and the 
inoon was shining in calm, silvery splendour, was 
pallid and drawn with emotion. 

**{ cannot give you an anzwer at once, George,” 
replied Agnes, in a voice not quite so steady as 
usual, 

For ence in her life Agnes Leater felt eorry that 
she had played the eoquatte. She waa thoroughly 
frightened at the passions she had roused in this 
man’s hear, Why could he uot be like the 
others, and when he found ashe had no love to 
give quietly bow to her decision ? 

Darling, your answer shall be ‘yes 1’” 

ffis arms were round her evpple waist, his lips 
pressed hers im passionate kisses, and Agnes, 
though a tall woman, was like a child to him in 
his mad passion, and, try as she would, it was 
impossible to release herself from his embrace. 

Leonard coming into the conservatory with 
Cora recognised the two standihg there in the 
moonlight, and started back witha a low, strangled 
cry,— 

“Detesiable coquette! ’ he said, in a hoarse 
undertone, grasping Cora’a elim hand in his. 
*‘ Cora, do you eee those twot” 

“Yes, Leonard,” she returned, in pretended 
eurpriee ; “‘ they are my cousing Agnes aud George 
Newcombe,” 

But ste has no right to stand there with 
hie——-. He stopped short, He had not as yet 
spoke a word of his love for Agnes, and some- 
how he had felt in no hurry to do so, What 
would Cora think of his behaviour? he asked 
himself. He did not know that she had been an 
unsesn witness to that love scene in that snow- 
clad garden, 

“ Have you any right to dictate with whom she 
shall stand in tho ‘ pale moonlight ?’” said Cora, 
witit 9 cold laugh, as she turned in the direction 
of the ball-room again, 

Leonard's handsome face flushed, and he bit 
his lips to force back the bitter words that rose 
othen. Cora should never know that he had 
eeu fooled, aa he termed it, by her beautiful, 
veartless cousin | 

"TY felt disgusted, that is all, George New- 
combe doea uot bear a very good character 
amongst our set,” he answered ; “and I natur- 
ally felt indignant.” 

" Oh—cousinly regard ! ” 

The snecr in the calm, icy tones was unmis- 
takable, and Leonard winced, for he felt that 
he was acting a coward’s part in nob openly an- 


nouncing his engagement, 
Could Leonard Denbigh have read his own 


heart aright he would have been surprised, His 
mad passion for Agnes Lester was as different to 
the love he had felt for Cora as dark is from 
light, and, though he kuew it not, it was already 
on the wane, His pride was hurt-—not his beart 
—at the thought of Agnes Lester's coquetry. 

Lord Chestholm aud tis mother were the first 
to ga, and this was a sigvai for a general break 
up, for soon the great room was deserted, the 
lights wore extinguished, and the members of 
the faxaily had retired to rest, 


Dunma thea next three or four weeks Sir 
Jasper kept Leonard pret oveupied, for he 
Was Dusy furnmhing aon 
about haif-an-hour’s drive from Thanet House, 
and he referred to his nephew on all subjects, 

Leonard chafed inwardly at this, for he could 
find uo time to speak to Agnes of her flirtation 
with George Newcombe; and she, eafe in the 
belief that be knew nothing, kept George in 
suspense for hia answ*t, 





house, which was } 





George had no doubt what that answer would | 
be. If Agues had meant to refuse him she 
would have said so at once, So he argued, little 
dreaming that she was already bound by her 
mogst sacred promise to Leonard Denbigh. Better 
for him had she told him that his love was hope- 
lees on that firep night, Ib would have saved 
him from himself, 

In the long months to come no haunting me- 
mory of a cruel, dastardly act of base ingrati- 
tude to a generous benefactor would have driven 
sleep from his burning eyes and peace from his 
guilty heart, But she smiled on bim that soft, 
fascinating smile that had lured dozens to their 
fate, and so he, too, went blindly on to his doom. 
Perhaps—who knows—i’ she had been more like 
her pure and innocent cousin Cora, his life 
might haye been a different one. 

“To-morrow will be Sb, Valentine’s Day!” 
said George one evening, as the four young 
people sat round the fire ia Cora’s own sitting- 
room, 

{iss Denbigh and her brother had gone out to 
see some old friends, and Sir Jasper was busy in 
the library looking over some papers relating to 
his house. : 

“ Yes, and expect a great many valentines,” 
she replied, softly, glancing up into his dark, 
passionate face with a coquettish smile, “Do 
you get many as 4 rule, Cora?” 

Cora, who was leaning back in her low chair 
gazing steadily into the bright ‘red flames, 
started as ker cousin spoke, 

“I beg your pardon, Agnes! I was thinking, 
and so did not hear what you said,” , 

Agnes, who knew all about the love-passages 
that had passed between Leenard and her 
cousin Cora, laughed maliciously as she replied,— 

“Dreaming of a lost love, Corat Recreant 
lovers are not worth a thought, believe me. But 
to return to the original subject, I asked you ff 
you werein the habit of receiving many valen- 
tines?” 

“Oh, yes, dozens!” she said, calmly, taking 
apparently no notice of the unwomanly taunt, 
but her aeart throbbed with mortification, and a 
deep red spot burned on ber clear, pale cheek as 
she pictured the gratified smile that must have 
played over Leonard’s face at her cousin's words. 

They were sitting in the twilight and there- 
fore she could not see his features as he sat well 
back from the glowing fire with hisarms folded 
across his breast. 

** You will get one valentine to-morrow which I 
hope will please you!’ and George bent his 
head till his dark eyes met the pale blue ones, 

Lsonard started forward as he caught the look 
on George's face, and saw the red colour that 
mounted to the roots of the girl’s golden hair, 

“ Agnes!” he said, sharply, and she turned to 
him in janguid surprise, 

“Why, Leonard, you quite startled me,” she 
eaid, quietly. ‘‘You have been so silent that I 
thought you had fallen asleep, ‘Did not you, 
Cora i” 

Cora made no auswer. Though there was no 
love lost between them, she did not wish to be 
rude to her cousin, acd she felt assured that 
Agnes was perfectly aware that Leonard had been 
watching her for the last ten minutes. She bent 
forward and poked the fire, and the flames leap- 
ingup the wide, old-fashioned chimney showed 
Leonard’s dark face flushed with anger, 

He rose suddenly, 4nd stooping over the indo- 
lent form, whispered something into the dainty 
ear, then rezsumed his old attitude, that dark 
frown aad angry flush still marring the careless 
beauty of his face, 

The hall clock was only just chiming the hour 
of ten when the servant, at Cora’s request, brought 
their bed-room candles, but as Miss Denbigh said 
they were all fatigued with their day’s shopping, 
for the two girls been with her in the morn- 
ing on a shopping expedition, and would be 
glad of a good night’s rest, 





o * a ” * 


The 14th of February dawned bright and 
| clear, 8 werm wind, laden with the promise of 
| spring, came through the open window, and the 
, musical sound of the church bells ringing for early 

morning prayer waa wafted across the heath, 





- 


sending a thrill of hopefulness to Cora’s heart as 
she stood at the door drivking in the fair 
freshness of the morning. ; 

She was thinking of the last St, Valentine's 
Day when she bad come oub to meet | 80 
that he should be her valentine, he had laugh- 
ingly told her. There was no mopieg sorrow in 
the pale young face, only an expression of thought 
and regret, 


*T wonder who will be your valentine, Cora!” 
said Agues Lester’s low, seductive ; and at 
thab moment Leonard came round the of the 
house with « vad one Yo te con 

“Good morning, Cora eagerly — 
almost as eagerly asin the dear dead past. “ You 
are the first person I have seen—my valentine |” 

**You are quite gushing tiiis morning, Leo- 
nard,” and Agnes put her slim haud on Core’s 
shoulder as she spoke, a mocking, ugly glitter in 
her pale blue eyes, : 

“Am I?” he returned, laconically, as he held 
out his hand, “ You are the first person who has 
ever accused me of being "gushing,’” and he 
laughed a short, hard laugh as he entered the 
hall and passed into ‘the breakfast-room. 

The young girl watched his retreating form, 2 
slow smile creeping-over her beautiful face. Her 
heart throbbed with bitter resentment at the tone 
in which he had addressed Cora, but she would 
not show that she had observed it. Not now ; 
she would wait. 

“I say you girls!” cried Sir Jasper, as the 


“two entered the breakfast-room, where the 


brothers and Miss Denbigh were standing in 
front of a blazing fire. ** Don’t you think you 
had better postpone the opening of those!” 
pointing to a pile of white cardboard boxes— 
some crushed, some perfectly spotless. 

" Suppose we pub it to the vote?” safd Corsa, 
with a bright smile ; “those for postponing hold 
up your hands.” 

“What ie the matter?” asked George New- 
come, who came In just as they all held up their 
hands; and on being told a dark frown crossed 
his brow—a frown that altered the whole expres- 
sion of his face. 

“Really, ope would think that you were the 
most interested pereon, to judge by the vindictive 
manner in which you are carving ab that poor 
fowl!” said Agnes, glancing with indolent 
scorn ab his disfigured visage. 

* Perhaps I am au amen ochre wos the 
answer, given in s low, significant tone, that 
brought a slight flush to the pearly skin, 

“Do you remember what lovely valentines 
you had the year before last?” asked Mies 
Denbigh, addressing Cora, who flushed, then 
paled, as she anawered, without looking up from 
her plate,— 

* Yes, auntie!” 

‘*T fancy you will not have very many this 
year!” 

There was a mocking ainile lurking round the 
thin scarlet lips, and a look of spite in the cold 
blue eyes, as Agnes bent forward and uttered 
these words in a low tone, 

© Very likely not, Agnes,” replied Cora, in 
her clear, girlish voice, ‘‘A greab many of our 
friends will remember that I have recently lost 
my aunt, and, although [ am out of mourning, 
will not consider that she has gone from my 
memory. 

Agnes, with all her sang froid, bad no words 
to answer this reproof—for reproof ahe felt it 
to be—and so she continued her breakfast in 
silence. 

Leonard looked across the tabla at the 
lovely calm, spiritwelle face, aud then back egain 
at Agnes, who was seated by his side ; and in 
that glance, there was an unconscious comparison 
of the two, not very complimentary to the beau- 
tiful woman who had infatuated his senser. 

Breakfast over, the valentines were piled on 
the centre table, and the two girls commenced 
the pleasant task of opening them. 

** How lovely 1” 

The exclamation came from Agnes. She 


had opened 's small box, and d’sclosed lying on - 


a soft bed of pale blue velvet, a hoop of pearls 

set in dull gold. | 
“Who can have sent ih?” she continued, 

glancing quickly at Leonard, but his fave wore 
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no tell-tale smile, so she turned to George New- 
combe, “Ie it not a beauty, George *” 

“Ie is very pretty,” he answered. “ Will 
you wear it, Agnes” he added, with betraying 
eagel Nei 

‘* Most certainly. Ib is perfect |” 

In the excitement no one had noticed Cora 
draw back with flushed face and quivering lips, 
after reading some words written on a delicately- 
painted valentine, 

“You do not seem pleased with your valen- 
tine?” said Leonard’s voice at her elbow, 

“ Pleased 1!” she echoed, in scorn, ‘It is the 
greatest piece of impertinence and eifrontery I 
have ever beard of t” 

grew pale to his very lips, as he 
turned, without another word, and walked to the 
furthermo#t window, 

He was in a white heat of rage with Agues, 
for he had heard George’s whispered words 
about the ring and eeen Agues’s glance ay she 
murmured her reply—and Ovra had received his 
valentine as though it were a deadly insult, 

‘Are you going for a walk, Leonard?” said 
Agoes, ina soft, sweet undertone, crossing the 
room and laying her white hand—on which 
yg eamed George's ring—upon his shoulder. 

"No, I am not,” he replied; ‘‘ but I wish to 
epeak to you alone for a few moments, if you can 
spare time !” 

* Oh, certainly!” she anewered, with a graceful 
inclination of her fair head. ‘* Ab ouce, if you 
like, Come!” and she pushed open the long 

‘rench window and stepped out into the cool, 
fresh air. 

The trees were already beginning to put forth 
long green shoots, the birds were singing sweetly 
on their long brown branches, and the clear 
February sun was shining down on the fair earth 
in a pale golden food. 

The two lovers walked along the quaint old 
pathways in perfect silence, until they reached a 
quiet summer-house, far away from the house 
inself, in @ small hollow. 

Leonard paused here, and then drew Agnes 
into the summer-house, pointing silently to a seat, 
and thus they remained for some minutes-—she 
idly turning the rings on her slim fingers with 
that slow, scornful amile on her ae he 
gnawing his moustache and gazing in moody ab- 
straction across the fields. 

An impatiest. movement from ea ot last 
roused him, and he turned to her with a eavage 
gleam in his dark eyes, 

Do you mean te accept that fellow’s ring, 
Agnes!” he asked, in a low voice. 

He bad never yet raised his voice to a woman, 
and great as wae his passion, he kept it under in 
respect to her sex, 

“Ido not understand yon, Leonard,” she re- 
plied, calmly ; but the smile faded from her lips, 
‘caving hex very pale, 

“You understand me well enough, Agzes, so 
do not prevarioate. Did you mean what you 
eald to George Newcombe this morning, or did 
you net?” 

“Most cartainly, if yon are referring to the 
valentine be sent me! I have the ring on now,” 
and she held her hand out to him. “It fits 
perfectly.” 

* And you mean to keep ft there 1” 

Hie voice was hoarse with euppressed passion, 
and his proud lips guivered as he turned his 
eyes, blazing rather "with wounded pride thao 
love, upon the falr face of bis beautiful, false- 
hearted cousin, 

“T mean to wear it—sometimes,” waa her only 
reply, given with a defiant upraising of the fair 
head, with its crown of dead-gold hair; while 
the blue eyes, ao coldly blue, gazed at him in 
mocking scorn, 

“Then, I will bid you good-morning, Miss 
Lester, I have no doubt you will be able to find 
your way to the house,” he eid, saughtily, and 
with a slight bow he tarned on hfe heel, sad 
strode away through the siraggling pathways 
vader the. tail, grim firs, thea disappeared from 
sight behind high hedge. 

“So that fs the tone’ you will téke after 
our marriege,” said Agnes, to herself, quietly 
smiling, ax she leisurely retraced her steps. 





** Master Leonard will find that I, too, have a 
spirit}? 

It never occurred to her in her ecornful arro- 
gance that perhaps Leonard would not so easily 
forget her conduct, 


ed 


CHAPTER VIL 


A LONELY spob was ihe Glendale waterfall. 
Nothing broke the stillness save the thunder of 
the mighty torrent as it dashed in « glistening, 
silvery sheet down the rocky iuclice that led 
from ite source, 

Great mosa-grown rocks lay around in wild 
picturesqueness, and as far as the eye could reach 
ran & narrow stream, overhung by drooping 
willows. 

A romantic spot, too; for to the right and to 
the left stretched a deep, green carpet, dotied 
here and there with clusters of tall trees aud 
bushes, which tn the sweet summer time were 
rendered fair to the eye by the white briony by 
which they were overrun. 

There were innumerable natural caves and 
glena in this secluded place, over which the sua 
was shining. A soft, balmy breeze was blowing, 
rustling the tiny leaves on their branches, and 
roffi ng the long, pale grass. 

There was a solemn grandeur in the scene, 
The stately elm, the broad-chested oak, just 
budding into leaf, the rocky hill looking as though 
it met the clear, grey sky above, aud the steady 
roar of the rushing torrent, No sign of life 
save for the birds that hopped from bough to 
bough of the trees that overhung the stream, 

Presently the sound of voices mingled with 
the rush of the water, then a party of gally- 
dressed people came into sight, Sic Jasper—for 
it was the family from Thanet House who had 
broken the solitude of. the glen—turned to his 
niece Agnes with a look of pleasure on his kind, 
old face, saying,— 

“ What do you think of the waterfall ¢” 

“Tt is indeed worth seeing, uncle Jasper,” she 
returned, languidly. 

There was no enthusiasm in her nature, and 
she could not understand why Cora stood there 
with that calm, rapt expreasion on her lovely 
face, gazing at the ecene before her. 

"We are going to the Lover's Gien,” said 
George Newcombe, taking Agnoe Lester’s slim, 
pink-gloved hand in his own, and placing it on 
his 7 


arm, 

I shall stay here with auntie,” replied Cora. 

Leonard had already thrown himacifou the soft, 

yielding sward at their feet, and Sir Jasper and 

Thomas Denbigh had walked away in the directfon 

of a winding pathway leading to the height 
bov: 


above, 

Two days bad elapsed since that acone in the 
garden, and the ring which Leonard had for- 
bidden her to wear still gleamed on Agnes’s 
slender finger. Yet he did not feel so despair. 
ing as he-had thought he should, for of course 
their engagement was at an eud ; be only felt a 
deep, bitter anger sgainst the woman who could 
act as she had done. 

He gazsd absently after their retreating figures 
till only an oceasional glimpse of Aguea’s pale 
pink dress could be obtained thiough the thick 
underbrush ; then he turned to Oora with a 
suppressed sigh. 

Meanwhile, Agnes and George had passed up 
the long, tedious pathway, and so to the top of 
the bill which commanded a splendid view of 
the waterfali and surrounding country. 

“Will you sit down, Agnes!” said George, 


pointing toa great boulder of rock overshaded | 


by a pollard willow, and screened by a clump of 
bushes ; and Agnes seated herself, leaning back 
in an apparently unstudied attitude, that showed 
every superb line of her faultiess figure. 

“ How soft and pleasant the wir is,” she mur- 
mured, twisting the rings round on her fingers. 

She had removed her gloves to pluck some 
wild flowers that had taken her fancy, and which 
were now lying withered at her feet. 

“The air is lovely, Agaes ; but it is not of 
that I wish to speak, Wi'l you giva me “wee 
anewer now! Nay, you must, for 4 can bear 
thie suspense no longer and he grasped both 





her bande in his, and attempted to draw her to 
7 ; bat, with a violent effort, she released her- 
aelf, 

** Hush !” she whispered ; and then he bacame 
aware that some oue was s'anuding on the other 
side of the bushes, ‘ : 

“Yee, Tom,” sald Sir Jasper’e hearty, manly 
voice ; ‘I have got over that absurd prejudice 
agains) cousins marrying—those ara Judith’s 
words, but I now endorse them. It is an abmurd 
prejudice! But, sti}, as 1 have always lod 
George to believe himself my heir, 1 cannot dis- 
appoint him. J have made my wil!, for theugh I 
am hearty and strong etill——-” 

“Come, old boy, I can’t stand that! You 
know we all wish you a long life,” returned his 
brother, and the two listensre could detect the 
sound of tears in his tones, 

“ Of course, { know that; but as I said, I have 
mede a will leaving the bulk of my money to 
George. My estate in Cumberland will go to 
Leonard, aad he has his own money, so be cannot 
grumble,” 

* And now that is off your mind,” erfed Tom 
Denbigh’s voice, “supp se we return to the 
others, Lave lunch, and then march for hotae.” 

Perfect silence reigned after these word 
Not asound broke the stillness, but as the g ound 
was extremely soft, George concluded that they 
roust bave left the epot, 

“You heard what Sir Jasper anid!” ex- 
claimed George, and there was a ring of exu'ta- 
tion in his smooth voice, ‘Now Agnes, my 
peerless Agues, will you give me your answer 

** Bat L———” began Agoes, in a low tone. 

** Nay, darling, do not bring in’that word ! 
I cau offer yous home fit for a queen, jewels, 
carriages, things that I never thought to possess, 
for ’—~with a scornful laugh—“ the old Yoo!, much 
as he prides himself on his bea\th, cannot live for 
ever, He is sever'y now aud then——~” 

“George!” said Agnes, raising her eyes to 
his passive, pale face. 

"Oh, of course, I am very fond of the old 
boy,” he continues, fancying that cry was meant 
for a reproach, but he was mistaken. She was 
just congratulatiog herself for not bavivg let 
Leonard annonnce their engsgement when he 
asked her, “Still, I should prefer his money. 
Darling, is it yes?” 

Agnes smilingly held oub her band, and he 
caught her to bis breast, pressing kiss upon kise 
on ber scarlet lips, Aud even while she lay 
passively in his arms she sighed, for all the love 
her shallow soul had to give belonged to Leonard 
Denbigh. 

After a time they remembered Tom Denbigh's 
remark about lanch, and rising hurriedly they 
made their way down the windixg path, bor- 
dered by short, thick furze and prickly broom. 

We thought you were lost,” remarked C.ra, 
looking up from her p'ate, as they seated them- 
selves on the grass on arriving once more at the 
waterfall, ‘“ We waited a long while, but you 
were so late in comiog that we commenced.” 

Bic Jasper glanced covertly across at his 
adopted son, and George meeting bis gize, 
coloured and turned away ; while a cold cynical 
erofle that still had ia it @ epice of pain broke 
over Sir Jasper’s kindly features. 

Darkness was stealing over the earth when 
the carrisge containing the emall party from 
Thanet House drove up the avenue. A thin 
mits had risen, and was hovering over ihe 
equare red-brick building, and the lights in the 
rooms gleamed warmly forth through the many 
amall.paned windows, 

*' This evening is like my life,” remarked Sir 
Jasper, as they walked goross the lawn, “A 
little, very little happiness and brightness peer- 
ing through the wist.” 

“You are not well, Jasper,” said his sister, 
laying her hand on his arm, while Cora looked 
apxiously into his face. 

“Why are you looking like that, Cora? What 
ff I am ill, your forget that 1 have money to 
leave,”, he cried, bitterly. 

“Uncle!” Io was Cora’a voice, low and 
quivering with pain that uttered that one word, 
but there waa o worid of teuder reproach in the 
tone that ten thousand words could not bave 
expressed, 
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“ Cora, my child, forgive me!” he said, draw- 
ing her to him, They were in the hall, and the 
ligtt fell full upon her pale face and tear-dim med 
eyes. ‘I koow that my pretty Cora at least is 
true.” But all that evening he remained moody 
aud gilent, answering their questions only in 
monosyliables; and Judith Denbigh confided to 
Cora as she kiased her that night that she was 
afraid he was serious'y ill, 

Toureday arrived in due coursé, and as they 
rose from lunch Sir Jasper announced in a grave, 
subdued voice that he should not be able to 
attend Lady Chestholm’s party fixed for that 
evening, a3 he had some very important business 
to transact, 

Bi’ Dit not wait, uncle?” coaxed Cora, 
puttiug her hand up to his face, with a caressing 
touch, ‘It will do you eo much good, Come 

¥ my sake!” 

"No, Coral Not even to please my pet can 
I leave this thing undone, We never know 
what may happen, aad justice is justice!” 
Aod with these ambiguoue words he stooped 
down and kissed her and then walked from the 
roon, 

* * “ 

Palely the moonbeame gleamed through one of 
the upper wiadows of Taanet Houss, the ming- 
ling shadowe of the tall trees outside, and the 
quaintold furniture within casting queer fantastic 
shapes athwart the carpeted floor. 

A massive bedetead faced the window, and the 
moonbeams stealing shyly across the room, as 
though fearful that even their soft touch would 
awake the sleeper, rested gently on the calm 
featurea and silver hair of Sir Jasper Denbigh. 
Jace he moved, sud a amile like that one bestows 
upon & beloved one played round his mouth, and 
a name, breathed lowly, fell upon the stillness, 

“George |" That one word, only it wae evi- 
dent the dreamer was happy. 

Presently the door moved slowly on its hinges, 
acidic the mysterious light there appeared the 
figure of a mau. He advanced with stealthy 
tread a few steps; then, as though in fear, 
paused again with « guilsy glauce round the well 
furnished room in which there seemed so 
many dark corners avd lurking places; he went 

orward awiftly butnoiselessly and drew aside the 
Leavy curtain that draped the bedstead, and stood 
with folded arms gazing down at the placid face 
of the sleeping man, 

Sir Jonper’s face, tinged evanin slumber with 
the pink glow of health, was peaceful as a child, 
and the smile still lingered round the firm mouth. 

Tho man turned his head towards the window, 
and the pale moonlight showed a thin aristo- 
cratic face and dark eyes glittering with an 
unholy fire. 

He shuddered as a distant clock slowly and dis- 
tinctly chimed the hour—one, two, three, It 
sounded to him Jike the kueil for his guilty soul, 
and when the last echo had died away fo a aoft 
guiveriog vote he breathed a low sigh of relief, 

Now wasthe moment! A cloud passed across 
the moon as he bent over the still unconscious 
form. There was a elight movement as though 
the sleeper had been disturbed, and then utter 
stillness reigned, and Sir Jasper was orcs more 
alone ! 

Bat what is this? The features a moment 
back tinged with pink were pale and set and the 
eye: open, staring glaesily at the moonlit casement, 
while a dull red stream slowly trickled over the 


white coverlet. There was no life in those pallid, 
ghastly features, and the smile that had 
softened them was replaced by a look of agony. 
Sir Jasper Denbigh was dead | 

* * * * . 


icle Jasper not down yet!” said Cora, ia 
surprisé,as shey assembled round the breakfast 
iab'e next morning 
No, I have sent John up to seeif heis unwell, 
or perbaps he has gone for a stroll,” replied Tom 
Deubigh, looking up from his newspaper 
George Newcombe was seated by Agnes 
Lester's side, talking animatedly, while Leonard 
Btood leoning against the black marble mantel 
piece, watching every changing expression on his 
usin Cora’s face. His heart had returned to its 
'd allegiance, but as yet he dared not speak 





Suddenly, amidst the gay laughter and the 
merry talk, there rang through the house a de- 
apairing cry—the cry of men and women—-and 
Thomas Denbigh rose with a white ret face, and 
& strange, un‘efinable feeling of dread at his 
heart. 

Was that ery in any way connected with his 
brother ? he asked himself as he strode to the door 
and flinging it cpen stood staring in speechless 
amaze at the group of affrighted servants who 
had gathcred in the great hall, the women 
wringing their hands and moaning, the men silent, 
horrified. 

‘Joseph, what does this mean?” he said, 
almost sternly, in his dread, - 

‘* Toh, por Sir Jasper!” gasped the man. 

Sir Jasper! His dread, his presentiment of 
evil was nod then so foolish. Something had in- 
deed happened to his brother, the onlf one left, 
and now, perhaps, he too 

“Tell me what it is, my man,” he said again, 
pushing the thought from him with a mighty 
effort. 

The rest of the family had followed him, and 
were standing gazivg at the borror-stricken 
servants with wide, terrified eyes. 

“T went up, sir, as you told me, and knocked 
two or three times, and receiving no answer I 
turned the handle and found to my surprise that 
the door was unlocked, so I walked in and 
then -—-—” 

At this juncture the faithful old valet covered 
his face with his hands and sobbed. 

“For Heaven’s sake tell me the worst, at 
once!” cried Tom Denbigh, in a horse whisper, 
as the man replied in a low trembling voice,—- 

“There on the bed lay Sir Jasper, stabbed 
through the heart, with the sun streaming in on 
his dead face |” 

“Stabbed |!" 

The word sent a thrill of indignation through 
every heart. Nay, not every heart, for a feel- 
ing of exultation came over Agnes as she thought 
that now George was rich. 

* Good heavenal” 

These wera the only words the bereaved 
brother uttered, but a strong man’s agony 
breathed in the piercing accents, and the rugged 
features were convulsed with emotion. 

When the horrid truth was told, Cora had 
reeled for 8 moment as though about to faiut, 
but she knew that her aunt's grief was worse 
than her owp, and, mastering her feelings with 
a strong effort of will, she turned, only just in 
time, to her aunt, who fell forward into her out- 
stretched arms. 

With the aseistance of one of the servants she 
was carried up to her room, where she remained 
till long after the inquest; which proved nothing 
save that Sir Jasper had been foully murdered, 
but by whom there was not the slightest clue to 
tell. 





After the funeral—that saddeet and most 
solemn of ceremonies—-the family assembled in 
the library to hear the reading of the will. The 
blinds had been drawn up and the warm sun- 
shine glinted in upon the mournful group. 

Cora sat between her uncle and aunt, who had 
been carried down for the firet time since Sir 
Jasper'’s death, pale but quiet, with dark circles 
under the large blue eyes and a drooping curve 
to the aweet mouth. 

Tom Denbigh had aged ten years since his 
brother’s cruel death ; his usually upright figure 


| was bent and his bronzed features were sad and 


care worn ; but Judith, his sister, who was lean- 
ing back in her arm chair, looked utterly broken 
down, deep jines marked her pale, thin face, and 
her silvery hair seemed to have grown scant at 
the temples. 

And Agnes, she also formed one of this waiting 
group ; but, like George, there was no sorrow ia 
her callous bosom for the man who had met with 
so uutimely a death, And she shaded her face 
with one slender hand, so that they might not see 
her eyes, which were brimaful of triumph. 

The will was read, amidst breathless silence. 
George leant forward with a hungry look in his 
dark eyes, and the same golden shaft of sunlight 
that kissed Corn’s fair, innocent face, felk upon 
his glossy head. 





“You will be a very wealthy man, Mr. New- 
combe,” observed the lawyer, as he folded up 
the will, The bulk of Sir Jasper’s immentee for- 
tune was left unconditioually to George ; Fern- 
landa, a snug little estate in Cumberland, went 
to Leonard. This, with a few legacies to friends, 
@ settlement of two hundred a year.on hia two 
nieces, and atandeome gift to brother and 
sister, formed the eubstance of the will. 

Tom Denbigh listened to the soft voice of the 
lawyer, with a puzzled expression on his face ; 
but no one noticed him in the excitement, 

‘TJ hope you will excuses me,” muttered 
George, wa'king to the door; “this has been 
auch a surprise, It has quite unnerved me,” and 
without waiting for a reeponse, he hurried ouv 
of the room. a 

“Poor George!” said Tom Denbigh, with » 
faint grave smile; ‘“‘he was very fond of him. 
But,” be added, “Jasper told me that he had 
made a new will. I must have made a mistake.” 

Soon those friends who had attended the 
funeral took their leave, and those who were 
left behind—the family of the murdered man— 
crept up to their own rooms, glad to be alone, 

Agnes gave a shiver as she passed the red room 
where Sir Jasper had slept. 

“T shall write to Mra. Lorton,” she sald, men- 
tioning one of her fashionable friends, ‘ and.ask 
her if she can accommodate me for a little 
while.” . 

“ But why, Agnes t” asked Cora, in surprise. 

“Why, because it gives me the horrors to 
move about this house after what has happened. 
I feel as if the place is uncanny. I wish,” 
almost petulantiy, “ that Uncle Jasper had never 
come here! A murder is such an unpleazant 
thing to——” 

* Hush, Agnes!” cried Cora, turning her great 
eyes, ablaze with indignation, upon her cousin’e 
beautiful eoulless face, ‘I am ashamed to hear 
@ relation of my dear uucle’s speak in such a 
heartless manner !” 

** Ashamed |” echoed Agnes, with a laugh and 
a emile that somehow seemed to detract from 
her beauty. ‘Really, Cora, you are in a bad 
temper! But I will not quarrel with you now ; 
I shall not be here much longer!” aud she 
turned and walked away ia the direction of their 
room. 

She kept her word, and the next day was being 
whirled slong to London as quickly as the train 
could bear her. 

“ Qora,” said Leonard, in a strangely husky 
voice as they drove back along the quivt, country 
road after leaving the station, where they had 
gone to see her off, “I have somethiog to say— 
something to ask!” 

" What is it, Leonard }”’ 

The voice was low and steady, but her heart 
throbbed passionately at his tone 

“My darling! Cora, my sweet cougin! will 
you forgive me for al), and take me back!” he 
cried, dropping the voice and catching her slender 
black-gloved hand ia his own. 

“Leonard, that cannot be!” she kins ros 
sadly, Her voice was trembling now, her 
great eyes wore filled with tears, ‘I have for- 
given you, but I cannot forget. Let the past 
be the past indeed. Do not speak so to me 
again—at least not yet—everything is all ao 
recent,” 

“Oh, Cora, my love!” he exclaimed, with 
quivering lips, “I am a great unfeeling brute. 
But,” he added, “your words have given me 
hope. I will prove to you that my love is, and 
always was yours, it spite of all that has hap- 
pened,” 

When they drove up the carriage-drive at 
Thanet House Miss Denbigh and her brother 
were ap the door, and something in the two 
young faces struck a chord of hope and peace in 
their hearts. 

** [think Jasper was right,” observed Leonard's 
father, mentioning his brother’s name for the 
firsh time. “It is a foolish prejudice ;” aud © 
Judith, following the direction of his eyes, had 
no need to ack his meaning. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“Ciynton Lopes, Marpa Vart 
“ Dear Cora,—You will, perhaps, be surprised 
to hear that I am going to be married, and to 
George Neweombe, He proposed to me the day 
before Sie Jasper’s death, and I had no oppor- 
tunity of telling you, and afterwards it seemed 
unfeeling.” (A amile bitter in its contemptuous 
scorn, broke over the fair face ab that last word, 
then she returned to the perusal of her letter } 
“ The wedding ia to be on the 20th; will you be 
my bridesmaid? I shall esteem it a great favour 
it you consent. Let me know as soon as possible, 
aod with fond love to dear auntie and uncle, 
** Belleve me, your affectionate cousin, 
* Acyes Lester.” 


“PS.—Do not forget to give my love to 
Leonard, I think George has asked him to be 
his groomsman,” 


Six months had pasied since that awful 
tragedy had been enacted in the red room at 
Taanet House, and Cora had put aside her heavy 
mourning at her auut’s request, and the old 
house had sunk back into —_ peaceful calea, 

Oaly one thing was wantibg. Leonard was 
away. He went soon after Agnes’s departure, 
telling Cora, as he bade her good-bye, that when 
he came back be should sak her that same 
question, when he hoped he would receive a 
different reply ; and Cora, blushing deeply, bad 
raised her es t& his face without a word, but he 
went away hopeful, 

The murderer of Sir Jasper Denbigh was never 
found, and as the time passed on, Judith avd 
her brother were content that it should be so. 
His discovery could not bring tle dead to life ; it 
would only rake up old sorrows and re-open 
wounds that were closed ; aud so, at the end of 
six months they had the bills, ofiering one 
thousand pound’s reward for the apprehension of 
the murderer or murderees, taken down. 

‘ad What does Agnes say?” asked Judith Den- 
big 

“Sho is going to be married, and—but there 
ia the letter, auntie you can read for yourself,” 
replied her niece, placing the note in her hand. 
‘Of course I shall go,” she added, ‘*So as soon 
as you have the time to spare we will see about 
getting our things ready.” 

Crogeing the room as she finished speaking, 
Cora pushed open the long French window, and 
stood gazing out into the garden. A soft balmy 

wreeze came in, lifting the fluffy hair on her 
white brow, aud fluttering the delicately-tinted 
lavender ribbons on her biack robe. 

There was a tender light in the deep purple 
eyee, and the perfect mouth was mame of in a 
loving smile, Perhaps Leonard would come to 
this wedding, and she would again see the face 
rr was dearer than all others to her loyal! 

cart, 

Lord Cheatholm and his mother had promised 
to stay at Thanet House during the absence of 
the family. 

They arrived in the evening of the day before 
they started, and they all sav dowa to eupper, a 
very happy party in epite af their sorrow, whose 
bitterness was somewhat blunted by the tender 
hand of time. 

They found Agnes and Mrs. Lorton waiting 
for them when they arrived at the end of their 
j urney next day, and Cora thought her cousin 
‘ooked more beautiful than ever, as she stepped 
forward to greet them with a bewitching smile 
on her searlet lips. 

“Tt fa kind of you to come so soon, Iam so 
giad,” she cried, and the tone for her was quite 
excited, 

‘Well ! we thought we would take advantage 
of our charming hostess’s invitation to stay a 
fortn.zht,” said Tom Denbigh, with a courtly 
bow ; and Mra, Lorton, a handsome dark woman, 
with snowy teeth, and a colour thst rivalled a 
damask rose, bowed in response, favouriog him 
at = same time with a oo 

‘hey were soon bowling alovg in the carris 
which, after a short time, drew up in front oe 
large stone house, with carved on either 
side, the steps reaching to the roof, 





“You will show your cousin her room,” 
remarked Mrs, Lorton, as she led Mise Denbigh 
away, having consigned Tom Denbigh to her 
husband's care. 


That evening was very quiet, pleasant one, p go 


There were several guests at the dinncr-tabley 
amongst them George Newcombe, lookivg” pal 
but handsome as ever, though there was a 
watchful expression lurking in the gloomy depths 
of his dark eyes that spoke conscience ili at 
ease. 

Saturday, the day fixed for the wedding, broke 
bright and clear. The birds sang merrily in the 
old trees that sheltered the house from the gaze 
of passers-by, and the eup’poured into the room 
where Agnes was bing arrayed in her bridal 
robes in a flood of liquid gold, 

“ A good omen,” observed one of the brides- 
maids, setting her pink satin train more to her 
liking. 

There ig no need to describe the marriage 
ceremony, or to tell how Agnes waked with | 
queenly even steps to the altar, where George 
Newcombe was awaitivog her; nor how Cora 
followed, with a pale smile on her lovely features, 
and yet more stately tread, in her sweet, un- 
conecious grace, Suffice it to say that the 
wedding was over, the bells burat forth in a 
merry peal, reaching even to the room where the 
guests were seated, and George and his bride 
had started on their wedding tour. 

Four days after the wedding their arrived st 
Clynton Lodge a letter for Thomas Denbigh, 
addressed in Lord Chestholm’s bandwriting. 

* Blese my soul!” he almost shouted, as he 
finished reading. 

"Why, Tom, whatever ia the mutter?” asked 
his sister, staring at him in amazement, 

“The matter? Why, the matter is that, if 
what Lord Chestholm telle me is true, Agnes 
will not find her husband the weathly man he 
now thinks him,” he replied, more calmly. 
“You will pardon me for my unceremonious 
behaviour, but I must return home at once,” he 
added, turning to his hostess who has liked 
to assure him that they her husband and her 
self, could quite sympathize with hioa——she was 
quick enough to see that something extraordinary 
had occurred. 

Cora and her aunt were too surprised to 
speak, and Thomas Denbigh hastened otf with- 
out offering a word of explanation, merely saying, 
as he got into the carriage, that he would write 
to them when he had learned more of the par- 
ticulars, 

Lord Chestholm was sitting ic the library 
at Thanet House, when the carriage which had 
been sent to the station to meet Mr. Denbigh 
drove up to the door, In another momen! 
they were shaking hands, and ab Tom Den 
bigh’s request Lord Chestholm commenced hie 
story ab once, 

“Three days after you left a’ respectable- 
looking man called, and asked to see Mr. Den- 
bigh, My va'et, who happened to answer the 
bell, told him that you were from home, He 
then inquired if he could see any one who couid 
communicate with you; then my valet came to 
me, and I asked the man in, Judge of my 
astonishment when he produced the copy of a 
will dated exactly three months later than that 
under which George Newcome had inherited, 
leaving every penny, with the exception of a few 
legecies, to your eon Leonard. Sir Jasper told 
the man—he has a witness to prove the truch of 
his statement—not to bring forward this new 
will until he had been dead six months. There 
is no explanation of this extraordinary whim 
unless it be in these letters,” he obzerved, io 
conclusion, handing his listener two letters eealed 
with Sir Jasper’s seal, and directed, one to George 
Newcombe, the other to Leonard Denbigh, 

"T raust telegraph at once to Leonard,” said 
his father, after a short silence, and rising he 
rang the bell. " There,” he added, handing a 
slip of paper on which he had hastily scrawled a 
few words to the servant who appeared in 
answer to the ring, “take that at once, please, 
Jobn. Now I must write to Cora.” 


(Continued on page 16%) 





A PLAIN. @IRL. 
CHAPTER V. 


Tue drawing-room we entered was not the 
Tartan one cf which Doosie had boasted, but a 
more ordinary, and certainly a far more elegant 
apartment. Oa the rug stood Mr. Mexwell—a 
veritable Scotchmaa-with high cheek-bones, a 
long upper lip and grey whiskers, meeting under 
his chin in a fringe, withal a benevolent pleasant 
face, with a sbrewd grey eye (blind to hia 
daughter's follies), and he accorded her a most 
hearty welcome, ne doubt because I was the 
friead and guest of his pearl, hie pet, his youngest 
vorn—in short, his “* Doosia,’’ 

A young man, with a very mixed complexion, 
sauntered up to her and kissed her condescend- 
ingly, and gave me three fingers, 

This was of course Colin. The other two 
gentlemen were standing half surrounded by three 
ladies in full evening dress, and bandying words 
and witticisms among them, judging by the shrill 
peale of laughter and mansculine gruff “ haw- 
hawe.”” 

"Oh, here are two more of us,” said Aunt 
Flo, as they turned round and beheld us— 
“ Doosle and Nellie’’—but with a shrill peacock 
laugh, you need not notice them, as they are not 
out.” 


yh 
eget 


Very discouraging introduction. Doosfe said,— 

“ How do you do?” and to her aunt, “ What 
nonsense, Flo, I’m teventeen, and so is Nellie,” 
whilst I made no sign whatever, but became of 
a brilliant hue, and presently fell back on old 
Mr, Maxwell, our recent journey, and the 
weather. 

Mr. Maxwell took me into dinner—a splendid 
repust. I had never, never dined in state before, 
never been waited on by two footmen, never had 
choice of two scups and two fish; but Mr, Max- 
well did prose-—he weighed not merely his words, 
but hie syllables, He began a story as we sav 
down, and we had not reached the point even at 
cheeee. 

Of courae [ resumed an air of respectful atten- 
tion, and threw in “ yes and no,” acd “‘iadeed”’ 
aud ‘really’ at discretion, bus my eyea and my 
thoughts. wandered, and I ventured various looks 
across the table and around me. There was 
Colia, gobbling hie dinner. He was almos» bald, 
and certainly plain, but had a young face, and 


. wore unimpeachable clothes, 


Thera was Flo, Jessie and Bobbie in very 
smart evening dresses, talking much and eating 
little. . 

There was ove man, name unkuown, with good 
features and a superb moustache-—but, alas! fat 
—discoureiog to Filo and Jessie on either side, 
and seeraing!y quite equal to the strain, and to 
eating his dinuer too, and here was the bear 
(presumably) and Bobbie, 

“Oh, dear me! The truth must be told. I 
admired the bear immensely the moment I saw 
him, and never even to myself called bim the 
bear any time, but by his proper name, Captain 
Karslake, 

He wae dark, aod not very young (tome). I 
suppose really he was eight-and-twenty or thirty 
He had aquiline features-—very dark brown hair, 
a very dark moustache, and eyes to correspond, 
I canvod deacribe the tout ensemble, but it was 
that of the bandsomest man I had ever seen. 

I had seen, as you may imagine, but few. I 
stared at him doubtless, for he looked straight at 
me, and [ coloured a guilty red—hia look ke- 
tokened polite indifference, 

Oh! if IT had only been pretty it would have 
been more than that. i felta kind of fancy—« 
foolish fancy—that my unfortunate face had 
not merited a more than passirg owift, careless 
glance, 

O41! that [ were pretty! Then he would have 
looked again—have come and beea introduced — 
after dinner have talked to me, [| wes but 
seventeen, please remember, and this was my 
firet party, dinner or otherwise, 

I glanced at Bobbie. She was talking away 
just ae vteadily as if she were reading a novel, 
and she was eaying funoy things too, for now 
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and then Captain Kareloke's grave face relaxed, 
and he showed his teeth with a kind of laugh, 
and similed with his eyes. What were they ta:k- 
ing about? 1 let Mr. Maxwell's story go to the 
winds and strained my ears, and this fis all<hat 
rewarded them. 4 

“The whisky stories are great up here, at the 
expense of the Scotch,” eaid Bobbie. “ Have 
you beard the one about a man who went home 
fearfully tipsy, and people went to look for him, 
and found him lying by the seashore and the 
tide actually coming in over him up to. his 
roouth, aud he. was feebly taying in a maudlin 
tone, ‘ Not another drop, hot or cold’ 1” 

A low “baw-haw!” waa her companion’s 
response. 

How I wished that I could tell stories too; 
bot I had to fall back reluctantly on my own 
atory-teller and his visit once upon a time to the 
Lakes of Killarney. Oh! it was a very, very 
dreary, long-drawn tale. 

At last Aunt Filo gave the signal of my 
release, and we five ladies trooped away to the 
drawing-room, and some sat on the rug there 
and nursed their knees, and some sat on chaira, 
but all talked. 

** Vell,” cried Bobbie, during a pause, * what 
do you think of them *” 

‘Oh, Orr is far and away the beat—-heaps to 
say for himself—capital fun,” ssid Aunt Flo, 
“43 to the other, he is good-looking enough, 
but pot av idea in his head, [ should aay.” 

‘* Taaps,” shrieked Bobbie. “ He is delicious 
charming—such a gentleman! He is 
quite refreshing, one of the old sebool, quite— 
never contradicts mo or interrupts—-plenty to 
gay whea | give bim a chance, and as you can all 

ae, frightfully good looking.” 

‘Aud weil aware of the fact,” put in Jessie 
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“ No, give me Orr.” 

“Yes, you msy have him with pleasure,” said 
her sister, smarty, 

\\nereat Fio gave a long, loud peacock’s | 
saugi. 

‘He asked who you were, Nellie,” said 
apd I said a school-girl, a friend of 
aad what do you think he said—-shall 
I ceil you ?” 

“Ob, do!” LT replied, quivering to know. 

“its said you looked it—meaning a school- 
girl—-all over,” she replied, with condescending | 
emcee, 

Aud T began to think that Bobbie was not at 
all as nice a girl as I had at first imagined. 

‘He eaid you looked afraid of your own 
shadow,” she added, emphatically. “I told him 
it wos all shyness, that you had been boxed up ab 

shool sll your life, but you would soon improve 
ander our-care,” 

\fraid of my own shadow, thai I was not; 
hut the sudden change from Madame’e routine, 
or from the quiet reirement of grandmamma’s 
morning roos:, was so abrupt that it was not to 
be woodered at if I had looked subdued and 
startled, I had never been, as it were, “‘lorsa” 
n society in my life. * Sanding on my own 
pedestal [ had hitherto poeed as one of Madame’s 

oung ladies en masse, and was not responsible 
for my own individuality. 

As I now sat and listened to the clatter of 
four tongues round me and that even 
Doosie was completely at ber ease, and grown up 

the (ime being, and was loudly declaring than 

he would go to the county bad), ont or nos out, 

and was de.ermined to make the very raoat of 
ler holidays, it oceurred to me that I was foolish 
to sit there stiff, constrained and silent. Why 
not erjoy myself, like my nsighbours # 
Why nob cast off the prin manners I had 
rought with ms from Richmond, and do as 
othera d 7 

‘Well, old-hesd-on-young-sloulders,” said 
Jeaslo, giving mea thumn on the back, “ what 
are you thinking of f You are looking sermons. 
sire you shocked at us all, you unsophisticated, 

riidish school-girt ¥” 

Not she,” yosie ; “she ia ready for 
waything, only she has still the fear of Madame 
efore her eyes, She has more goin her little 
fiager than you havein your whole body once 
ie is started, only she is just a little wee dit shy 
among you alj, You'll soon show them that you 
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-_ not afraid of your own shadow, won’t you, 
Nell?” 

Before I bad time to anewer the door opened, 
and the men, after their usual manner, slouched 
slowly in, and met with (Captains Orr and 
Karslake) a very hearty welcome from Bubbie 
aud Jessie, whilst I fell a prey to Colin, 

Colin and I got on pretty well, considering 
that he was the firat young man I had ever 
spoken to; and as I threw off my first shyness, 
assuring myself that he could not ead me, and 
found my tongue and my courage, after a time I 
bandied words, and sharp answers, and repartées 
with him with just as much ease as if he was one 
of the girls in my own Class, 

Oovlin, I could see was amazed, was amused--- 
oh ! triumph—actually ceased to lounge in the 
corner of the sofa, and sat up, allanimation. We 
exchanged stories, we exchanged riddles, and the 
sound of his loud guffaws now constantly rang 
through the room, causing the other couples to 
look over at us with glances of astonishment and 
envy. I was quite determined that Captain 
Karelake should not have iv in his power to say 
that I looked “ afraid of my own ehadow,” 

I noticed him sending more than one glance 
in our direction as he eat nursing his leg and 
listening to Bobbie’s mest beguiling conversa- 
tion. 

What would he think of me now?” I said 
to myself, ‘* What was this to me, and why 
shonid [ be so anxious that he should think of 
me at all?” 

» Icannot say. I can only declare that I thought 
a good deal of him as I sat over my fire brushing 
out my too luxuriant locks. 

I had not fallen in love with him at first sight 
across the tab!e--no one is to run away with that 
idea—but he was positively the first handsome 


} wan I had evar met with or seen close; and I 
| cou'd not help wishing that he had teken me into 
| dinner, that he had spoken to me, that he had 


not called me ‘‘a school-girL” However, I would 


| soon show him, and everyoue, that I was an 


emancipated young lady. Whatever the others 
did (and they went far), I would do too, snd, 
posstbiy, improve upon. 

What a sly puss you are, Mise Still Waters,” 
said Bobbie, embracing me vext morning on the 
stairs. 

“JT thought yon could nob say boo to a goose, 
And how you did flirt with Colin ; I never did 
see anything like it. Don’t think of falling in 
love with him, my sweet child; he would be a 
horrid hueband ; he isa selfish beast. I know 
him well.” 

“I’m not going to fall in love with anyone 
ever,” I replied, with great emphasis, “ but I 
intend to flirt ; it’s capital fun.” $ 

‘* So it fa; but don’s be rash at the firat go off, 
or you may burn your i{ttle fingers,” she 
returned, giving me a equeeze as she spoke, 

“Ob | Captain Karslake, I did not know that 
you were bebind us; these stair-carpets are so 
thick. I hope you have not heard us say any- 
thing that we ought not to have said. Now, have 

ou?” 

“Tam not bound to commit myself,’ he said, 
smiling ; “ bub you may rest assured that what- 
ever I have overheard is tecret ; you and Miss— 
a-—Nellie may rest ab ease ou that ecore,” 

There was to be a “‘ big shoot” that day, but 
a pouring wet mornivg drove the men and 
beaters home, and after luncheon several lady 
visitors provideutially invited to afternoon tea 
dropped in from a covered ommnibus--kindred 
spirite—and the fun became both fash and 
furious ; the room was cleared, and we danced, 

After this we played post, then blind man’s 
beff, and here I was most thorevghly in my 
element, and, indeed, romped, and ran, and 
dod zed, and drived, and screamed, amd laughed 
just as I did at school, ; 

iyeryone entered into the spirit of the thing, 
except, perhaps, old Mr. Maxwell and Captain 
Karsiake, The latter lam eure dissembled bis 
feelings, avd played to oblige—and hated it. 
Certainly Bobbie and Jessie were rather free and- 
easy ; they pulled his bair when he was blind 
man—pinched him, and in one stand-vn struggle 
tore the whole pocket out of his coat, and broke 
bis watch chain, 


‘truce was proclaimed, we all 





Positively when the first gop sounded, and a 
ed as if we had 
been into action—with red faces, tousled hair— 
mine was, of course, all down—torn dreszes, and 
ragged laces, However, I had enjoyed myself 
immensely, and never once been caught. A largo 
py eat down to dinner (outsiders, those who 
stayed all the afternoox), and as the cham- 
pagne circulated fhe fun, and stories, and wit, 
such as it was, did likewise, I had had a4 
‘* success” at the olind man’s buff--I had been 
eo active aad so nimble, and my pert, saucy 
auswers were received with roars of laughter. 

I really began to feel very much elated, and 
to believe that, in spite of grandmamaia, I was 
fated to shine in society after all! I really 
began after the first day or two to cut Bobbie out 
on her own ground—not with regard to her bear, 
for he did not like me, nor any of us, I felt 
this, I could not say why. The only thing that 
held him fast at Glenmore was the shooting, and 
that was magnificent. 

Hie friend, Captain Orr, informed me that 
Karslake wasa capital fellow among men, bub be 
did not care for ladies, “ but that he would stand 
@ good deal, as long as he could have his fill cf 
shooting.” * 

This was not at all 9 polite speech, bub in our 
free-and-eary ménage. there was no politeness 
going. The men lolied about aud expected us to 
attend on them. No one ever showed us any 
courtesy éxcepting Captain Karalake, who did not 
approve of us—-of me, especially. i saw it in 
his eye, and I laughed in his face, and became 
still more reckless, ott 

How black he had looked when he came upon 
Colin and me in the little drawiog-room—Colin 
standing with bis mouth wide open as any 
shark’s, and J, at the yard’s distance, aiming 
chocolate creams ab that capacious feature, 
making capital chots, too, amidst general 
applause, 

“Will you have a chocolate, Captain Kars- 
lake?” Lasked, as he stood in the doorway. 
“ Here, catch !’’ aiming one straight at his nose, 
which, however, he fielded neatly in his left hand 
and, with a very «tif incliaation for his thanks, 
he came and sat down among the audience, 

But somehow knowing that he was there un- 
nerved me; my shots did not go home as here- 
tofore, when I was eure that he was eneering at 
me in his sleeve, so presently I gave up, and a 
regular battle royal of sweetmeats took place al! 
round—a melée in which every one joined indis- 
criminately, using sofa cushions as shields, and 
conducting themselves more like inmates of 
Colney Hatch than ans thing eles. 

There had been two balls in the neighbourhood 
(one of them at the Nortons) Doosie and I did 
not go, but we heard full details, of course, from 
Jeesie and Bobbie, and were as much surprised 
aud disgusted as they had been themselves to 
hear, that—for him—the bear, had paid qnite 
“marked attention” to Lily Norton, and had 
been openly chaffed about her en route home and 
takea it in bad part—« sign that it was serious. 

‘* She's just the style he is sure to admire,” 
sald Jessie. “ Very fair, and by no way of being 
delicate, and feminine and fragile, he should just 
see her appetite. And he does not kuow what 4 
snake in the grass she is, and how she can flirt 
even with married men, 

"I believe heis quite spoony on her—thinks her 
a refreshing contrasé to allof us. By the way (to 
me), Nellie, you are his special horror—you are 
such a tomboy, so reckless, so I don’t know what. 
Anyhow, he thinks you an awful girl, I got that 
out of Captein Orr,” 

At this I laughed, and said,— 

“IT did not care a brass button for Captain 
Karslake ;” but all the same I did not like to be 
told this, and added, ‘*‘ But Captain Orr was a 


| sneak to peach, and I shali take care to tell him 
| 89. 


” 


“For goodness eake, don’t, I wrungit from 
him—-bothered and bothered, and gave him no 
peace, I wanted to hear the bear's opinion of us 
all, but could get no further. Of course we are . 
ali in the same boat, and I told Captain Orr to 
tell him ifhe liked, that we thought him astuck- 
up Bn, anda beast, and could not bear the sight 
© m,” 
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“Oh, Jessie, I say!” cried Aunt Filo, “ that 
was too bad. However, your papa likes him, 
and so does old Fraser, the keeper. He is such a 
ehot; but mercy on us, he is slow, and he takes 
everything in earnest, I hear he was mad ab our 
pattlog four among his dress clothes, and putting 
his boots iv water.’ 

“So much the better. Anyway, he is off the 
day after to-morrow-—after the ball—and I dara- 
say he won’t be in a hurry to come back again,” 
1 cried—I, who in the short ten days had burst, 
as it were, from a grub into a very fast young 
butterfly, and really scarcely knew myself at 
times, 80 completely had I been carried away by 
ay own high spirits, my seventeen years, and 
the potent force of example, 





CHAPTER VL 


Tr was to. be the lash big beat of the seasou, 
and we four ladies were invited to come out, and 
bring, or rather, escort the lunch, 

Outdoor amusements were nob much fo the 
Misees Maxwell's line; however they started punc- 
tually for acertain cairn, gob up in corduroy 
ekirta, shooting jsckets and Giengarries, and 
looking as much like young men ag lay in their 


wer. 
* Deele avd I had no costumes of the kind. A 
tweed jacket aud a dark serge skirt and a sailor 
hat, with @ blue handkerchief twisted round it, 
was the neareat thing that I could do to resemble 
them. We met the shooting party. Luncheon 
was discuseed, sport had been fair, and the men 
were cheerful, 

After lunch old Mr, Maxwell took me under 
his care. I went on his beat and astonished him 
by my walking powers, and my agility {in leaping, 
climbing and scrambling. My tomboy tastes 
stood me in good stead now, 

We had Captain Karslake on our line, but we 


took good care that we did not see much of him.- 


There was no doubt that he much preferred my 
room to my company; and, indeed, considering 
the rude things I had said to him across the table 
cloth at luncheon—my avger and my tongue both 
whetted by the stinging recollection of his having 
called me “an awful giri”—no one need wonder 
at his giving me an uncommonly wide birth for 
the remainder of the afternoon. 

I noticed that he was a capital shot, and as 
quick and active as the best gillie among them, 
though his foot did not happen to be upon his 
uative heather. 

it was getting chilly and late, or rather the 
eun was Sitind aud a thin, milk-white mist was 
rising, that threw a kind of veil over the whole 
moor, 

I had been scrambling along beside my host for 
some time in silence, aud when I did speak there 
was ne anewer, I had thought we were within a 
few yards of one anuther when the mist came 
nd the sound of rolling pebbles, as I clambered 
up a kind of gravel mound, I had taken for his 
cough shooting boots coming after me. 

T stood for seme time almost ashamed to call 
out. This seems astonishing, but it was a fact— 
and then hearing a distant shot (probably « gun 
being let off before they went home), [ raised my 
voice and emitted a feeble treble, quavering cry. 
No answer. I tried again; a yet more dis- 
cordant shriek, that might perhaps be taken for 
& night-bird or a belated crow, 

Then [ began hastily to descend the hill in the 
direction from which I had heard the shot fired. 
Tt was not merely foggy now, ib was actually 
dark, and @ nasty, wetting drizzle had coma on, 
to make matters still more unpleacant—if that 
were possible, I plunged along over tussocke, 
over atoner, over rocks, into pools of water, 
becoming every moment more wretched and 
mogg bewildered ; and stopping now and then to 
give e kind of scream, 

Supposing I were to ramble about like this all 
night} supposing I fell into a loch or down a 
pasar I was already pretty well worn out; 
my clothes wet and draggled and torn, my hair, 
as usual, loose and disheveiled (too much bair is 
really quite unmanageable as those who will have 


it will testify) so [eat myself down on what feit 





like a large, flat stone, and, giving myself up for 
lost, commenced to keep the rain in countenance 
by shedding showers of tears. 

It fs no} at all @ pleasant sensation to be 
sitting alone and forlorn, and tired and soaking 
wet, in the middle of a strange, black, unknown 
country, knowing that one’s companions are a)i 
just sitting down to a capital dinner in a warm 
comfortable room, clothed in nice, dry clothes, 
and the best of bigh apirite, 

I sat there, it seemed to me, for fully two 
hours, and I was now not.merely wet, but per- 
fectly stiff with cold, when ab last my ear caught 
a eound of quick footateps ascending some ground 
” above 4ne. Now was my time or never, and 

stood up and ser d—ecr d,— 

“Help! help!" in a key that resembled a 
a boro a sure, F 

earty lo;” responded, and the steps 
came hastening towards me, and a man’s voice 
cried out, cheerfully,— 

"Ta that you, Dennis ¢”” 

Yes, it’s me,” I cried, in a miserable tons, 
“T have been lost for ages,” 

All the boldness and saueiness was gone out of 
my now, though I knew by his voice that 
my verer was Captain Karsiake, He came 
up and strack » match, held it in the hollow of 
his hand, and looked ae keenly, Truly I was 
a  spectacie with my wet garmeuts, wet 

, aud tear-stained face, at 

“T wanted to\make sure,” he said, throwing 
the match away, “in case you m'‘zght be playing 
ime some trick,’* 

“Trick! 1 only wish I was,’ I cried, in- 
dignantly, “I’ve been rambling abont all in 
the dark for hours, and gave myself up for 
lost. 

“TIv’a well Tcame back, I thought I heard 
cry,” he returned: “ Mr, Maxwell declared that 
you had joined the others, but I was not so sure 
of that, and I thought I'd come back on chance, 
though he was very positive.” 

“Tt was awfully good of you ’-—-now walking 
on beside him—" and far more than I deserved,” 
I added, overcome by a sense of burning coala 
upon my head. ‘Only for you I'd—i'd— 
probably have been frozen to death,” beginning 
to weep once more at the mere recollection of my 
miseries, 





“Oh, not you. They would have missed you, 
and sent a party; but you have managed to get 
over a lob of ground since I last saw you. I never 
expected to find you, avd began to thivk the old 
gentleman was right. When I heard a queer 
kind of voice from the valley I could nob make 
out whether it was from you or the hooting of 
an owl,” 

Was he now paying me out for my many rude 
speeches # 

“ So I came on, and then you were-——” 

“Te it far—I mean home!” { asked, aa I 
struggled along beside him. 

“ About five miles, There is a kind of shanty 
or cottage about a roile and a half away, where 
_ might rest and dry your clothes, and per- 

aps we could get a pony to take you on.” 

* You seem to know the moor well,” I ssid, 
admiringly. 

“Yes, I do, I was shooting here two years 
ago, when {t was rented by friends of mine, and 
that’s how-———” 

I'm sure be wae going to add, ‘'I was so 
realy to come again:" bub he stopped and 
said,— 

“*T know every perch of it, and 1 hope you 
will find me a safe guide.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before 
I tripped up over a big root of beather, and 
would have measured my length then and there 
ouly he caught me in time, saying,— 

“You had better take my hand, or my arm, 
Mies Dennis, and I'll get you along all righs, 
We will bury the hatchet—for this occasion only 
—if you like,” 

I grasped his offered hand convulsively. How 
warm and strong it felt in comparison to my 


on, cold, limp member~and telling myee'f |. 


what « wretch I had been ever to pretend [ did 
not like my present escort, I clung to him as 
tenaciously as any octopus, for 1 was tired, 
humbled, hungry, and frightened, 





How much niser he was than I could have 
believed posible | There was encouragement In 
his very voice, 

How, ten times better, that ae should bs help- 
ing me back over this dark, wet wilderness, than 
aoy of those carpet knights who shone best in 
Maxwell's drawing-room, winding silk or singing 
love songs, 

Captain Karslake neither wound silk nor 
sang ; he generatly talked sport with our host, 
or took a reluctant hand at poker or nap; but 
oh | what a far, far more cheerfi] and braver and 
trustworthy companion than Colin or Captain 
Orr in a strait like the present # 

How he helped me, I may say lifted me, over 
burns, led me through gaps, and handed me over 
broken etone walls as if I were a mere child in 
arms! and I—I was now so tired as to know 
neither surprise or gratitude, only .an intense 
desire to lie down and rest, 

At laet a twinkling light came in view, and 
we were nob long in reachinz ita cottage 
standing near the edge of the moor, and 
occupied by an old woman who sat spinning at 
the fire, or rather, in the high nodk, and who 
was nearer to my idea of a “ witch” than any- 
thing L bad ever seen in all my life! Firstly, 
she was very old; secondly, she was: very cross ; 
thirdly, her eyes were as bright and sharp av 
diamonds ; fourthly, she stooped, and her face 
was seamed with wrinkles. 

** What may you be wanting?” was her firat 
query as we entered after long waiting. 

* We have losb our way on ihe moor, and this 
young lady-wishes to dry her clothes and’ rest, 
if. you will give her house room.” 

** Come in (ben) then,” walking or hobbling 
back to her wheel. ‘“ Dry yourselves; I'll no 
hinder yee |” 

At this ungracious invitation Captain Kars- 
lake drew up a stool for me in the front of the 
fire, removed my limp and battered hat, and 
helped ms off with my wet jacket, 

“You'll be strangers?” said the witch, 

§¢ Yea,” 

" Aye, and English too you are; your tongue 
tells me. How came you on the moor}” 

“A shooting party from Glenmore. We are 
staying there,” 

"*Ob, aye, so that will be it! There's a 
house full there—a rare queer, cracked, mad !ot, 
No gvod 1 And Maxwell has heaps o’ silver, but 
no sense. His father was a poor bit cotter, no 
better than mine ; but money makes the man. 
Aye, the lady is perished,” looking at my blue 
fingers and wet hair. “ You bide here, sir, an’ 
T’'li give ber some dry clothes, and put hers to 
the fire. My granddaughter has some bite of 
things here will fit for » wee while. You come 
with me,” hobbling, candle in band, to an inner 
room. Ob! but it smelt of peat, 

Soon my damp petticoats were replaced by a 
stoub woollen garment and worsted stockings, 
and I came back to the kitchen in a striped petti- 
coat made too short, and a blue kind of bedgown, 
and with my hair loosened to dry, and Katty’s 
Sunday shoes on my feet, 

I eat sideways to the fire and dried my long 
hair, which swept the floor, and felt warmer and 
happier, and altogether better, 

J was a selfieh wretch, for hitherto I had never 
thought of my deliverer, who, of course, was wet 
too; but he declared that his clothes were 
rough and thick, and there was vo fear of 
him. 
** And as to my hair,’ taking off his cap and 
rubbing his hand over his short locks, “ therd’s 
not much of that,” with a smile at my mermaid’s 
locks, 

“Did you ever see the like o’ it,” said the 
witch, lookingat me, ‘‘It beats a’ I ever saw, 
You’re no a bonnie lassie, but you ha’ bonnie 
ancies and bonnie hair, and now I'll refuse you a 
cup 0’ tea, It will warm. ye up in no time, and 
maybe he,” looking at my companion, “ would be 
all the better co’ & wee drappie o’ whiskey.” 

But this be declined, asking instead per- 
taission to emoke, and uliimately sharing roy tea 
—strong and hot, and most welcome. 

Who would think, looking at us thus, hob. 
nobblivg over thiz.vld woman’s peat fire, that we 
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I RAISED MY VOICE AND EMITTED A FEERLE TREBLE, QUAVERING CRY, 


were io genteel life at daggere drawn? No 
one. 

‘*Any one but me might take you two for 
sweethearts,” said the witch, quite suddenly ; 
‘but I know better.” 

I blushed scarlet, 

‘You're no great friends even ; but you will 
be near enough some day.” 

'T see you can tell fortunes,” 
pauion, readily turning the very 
of the conversation into 
“Suppose you tell me mine, 
offering his hand, 

“Oh, aye!” pushing aside her wheel. "T’ll 
do that ready enough,” taking it between her 
claw-like talons, “ You're a bonnie gentleman, 
and a real gentleman, of good old stock ; aye, 
and a brave gentleman, You've done some fight- 
ing, 1 see, in your day, and will do more,” hold- 
ing the paloa of his hand close up to the candle 
as she spoke, while he stood vp and towered 
above her, and I looked on amazed and breath- 
less. 


te 


” said my com- 

rsonal drift 
another channel. 
Will you!” balf 


There's @ great surprise and disappointment 
in store for you soon ; but it will turn out better 
than you think. You are in love with a girl with 
jue eyes and fair hair.’’ 
Here Captain Karslake became of deep brown 
sind of tan-colour, which did duty for a blush. 
Aye, you're main in love with a bonnie 
lassie whom you'll never marry, and you'll 
marry avother lassie whom you don’t love, and 
one who has neither siller nor beauty, but will 
have both. There’s a fine riddle for you. After 
hat there will be troubles—aye, many, many 
troubles ; but not too bad, and in the end you 
will win through them all, and live long and die 
happy,” suddenly dropping his hand and look- 
ing over at mé. ‘Now, lassie, for yours, Come, 
let me tee it—never be frightened; if there's 
avything very il I keep it from you, Aye,” 
nodding her bead, “it’s a queer little hand— 
a contrary ove, You'il marry ome you care 
for, bud who does not care for you, that's plain. 
You will see strange thinge-—you will find out a 





great mistake, it may be more—your first child 
will die ; but you will live long, and forget all 
you have gone through. Aye, there's trouble in 
store for you ; but the line of heart and life are 
long. 1t will come right io the end.” 

So saying she dropped my haud too, and sat 
looking into the fire, as if sie saw something 
there. 

“ Permit me, good mother, to cross your hand 
with gold,” said Captain Karslake, rousing her 
from her reverie, “and to ask if there is any way 
—any donkey or povy or cart that would take 
this young lady back to Gleumore to-night?” 

* Donkey? Nay; but there’s a Shelty pony in 
the Brye, and if you lead bim he may go kind ; 
but he is a queer, contrary beastie-—he’s my son’s 
— and you will have to hold the young lady on ; 
there’s no saddie, man or woman's!” 

“No doubt we can manage; and as it is half- 
past eight, I think we ought to make a etart,” 
looking at me, ‘‘I daresay you thought it was 
late, but you know it gets dark at five o'clock. 
So if your own things are dry we might be set- 
ting off, and I'll go and look up the pony.” 

So hedid, By the time that I had twisted up 
my hair and resumed my still somewhat damp 
dress, hat, and jacket, and the outward appear- 
ance of a young lady. and not a cotter lassie, 
the animal—the beastie—waa at the door await- 
ing me, with avything but eagerness in its 
appearance—a shaggy white highland pony, with 
a sulky eye, and rope reins. 

However, anything was better than walking ; 
any port in a storm. 

Thad nob much difficulty in getting on the 
‘* beastie’s” broad back—and promising to return 
him safely the next morning, with farewells and 
thanks and good-speeds irom the witch, we 
slowly left the door. 

Tt was gtill three miles to Glenmore. The 
pony had rough pace, and road was bad, 

There was no moon, only a few blinking 
stars, 

We could just see our way, no more, and it was 
very hard indeed for me ‘o,xeep my balance on 





the Sheltie’s back, I slid, and slid and recovered, 
and then slid down sgain. 

Finally Captain Karslake—and it seemed{tba 
moat patural thing in the world, and neither im- 
proper or familiar—kept me firmly in my place 
by placing his arm round my waist, 

And in this affectionate attitude did we two 
aworn foes arrive at last at the thrice welcome 
door of Glenmore Castile. 


(To be continued.) 








In the Burmese village every house contains a 
loom, and on these are woven the really beautifal 
stuffs worn by the natives. Some of these 
materials are damasks of complicated patterne. 
The mystery of the “cards” and the Jacquard 
loom has never penetrated these primitive regione, 
and close-patterned damasks of varied and 
brilliant colours were produced by. the weaver's 
passing to aud fro through the warp- threads tiny 
shuttles carrying weft. So mavy as one hundred 
shuttles are used on a silk damask twenty-four 
inches wide, There are few prettier examples of 
village and hand industries than seeing women 
and girls, gayly clad and chatting merrily, sit 
skeining and winding bright. coloured silks under 
the palms and papayas of the woodland lanes of 
Amarapoora, or busy at the loom, weaving with 
deft fingers, by means of a hundred shuttles, 
under the shade of bamboo ehelters seb againet 
the plaited walle of toy-like houses. Work as 
hard as they may, the earaings of these willing 
and clever workers are but two annasa isy— 
is, less than twopence. Many months go by 
before an elaborate damask tamein ie fink 
Oa the pulleys of the loom may be often seen 
little bronze figures of gnats or fairies, placed there 
to win the good offices of the guardian spirit, for, 
firm ae may be the belief of the Burman in pure 
Buddhism, he has not shaken off the older belief 
in *pirits, fairies; and angels, good or ba; 
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PENELOPE WAS BREATHLESSLY LISTENING TO THE SOUND OF MUFFLED FOOTSTEPS WHICH GAME NEARER, NEARER, 


© TRAGEDY AT ROSE COTTAGE. 


—20o— 
CHAPTER XXL 


Ir was on a Monday that the Hillington Bench 
of Magistrates heard Phillis Marston’s story and 
ranted the warrant for Dr. Bertram’s arrest, 
Mr. Caraton was the only “J.P.” absent; and 
his confréres were of an unanimous opinion, after 
listening to Mies Marston’s evidence, that the 
plausible stranger who had come among them 
first as Mra, Rivers’s medical attendant was ' the 
man with the grey beard,” and the destroyer of 
the poor girl, known tothem as Mrs, Ashlyn. 

“T should say we could not fail to prove the 
case against him,” said the Earl to Colonel 
Anstruther, 8 great favourite of his; ‘a friend 
of mine was extremely intimate with Professor 
Varinski, and will beable to identify Bertram as 
ee Professor, The case seems as clear as day- 
lig t,” 

But the Colonel shook his head. 

“Dre, Bertram is too cunning a fox. to be run 
to ground easily; and, remember, he has the 
command of almost untold wealth. His wife's 
income has been accumulating for years, and you 
may be sure that, though her's in name, he has 
full command of it,” 

“But you don’t doubt his guilt 1” 

“Not his guilt, but our ability to prove it! 
How are we to prove Bertram was married to 
Mise Marston's sister? If we cau’c prove the 
marriage, his object in wiehing her removed is 
destroyed.” 

Two constables had started for Bankside, and 
though by now ib was long past lunch time the 
magistrates still lingered at the Court House; 
not one of them wished to be absent when their 
prisoner arrived, 

Of course he would be captured ; no one in 
Hillington had had warning of whab was to 
sappen, Dr, Bertram would be caught. casily, 
like a rat in @ hole | 

Would he? The constables felt quite as cock 





sure of success as their superiors; and the 
euperior, who was in plain clothes, gave a re- 
sounding knock at the front entrance to Bauk- 
side as though much impressed by the importance 
of his errand. 

It was opened by a stranger. Since her second 
marriage Mrs. Bertram had changed all her ser- 
vants. The new butler was a Londoner, and had 
no acquaintances in Hillington, so he had no idea 
of the visitor's identity, snd decided he bad no 
business to come to the front entrance, 

“I wish to see Dr, Bertram.” 

** Not at home!” replied the butler, euccinctly. 

“When will he be in?” 

** Can’t say!” 

“ Look here, young man !” said the ambassador 
of the law, losing his temper. “ You'd better 
keep @ civil tongue in your head. I’ve most im- 
portant business with your master, and I shall 
stay here until he returne.” 

Mr. Scott accordingly seated himself in one of 
the big oak chairs in the ball, He looked as if 
he meant to be as good as his word, 

John grinned from ear to ear, ° 

“Stay, here, matey!” he cried, cheerfully, 
Would you like to send home for your trape? 
A night shirt and a collar or two’ might not 
come amiss!’ 

“Coufound your Insolence! What do you 
mean }” , : 

** Dr, Bertram: objects to awearing,” said John, 
reproviogly, " unless he does it himself.” This 
last as an aside. 

“Cease your horse-play!’’ commanded the 
Tnspector, ‘‘and answer plainly. Were is Dr, 
Bertram?” 

‘* Well,” said John, who enjoyed his triumph 
over the stranger accordingly, “I couldn't tell 
you for certaip, but he's somewhere on the 
sen!” 

“What!” 

John chuckled. 

“The master left last night by the mail train 
for London, I heard him tell the mistregs they 
should cross by the twelve o'clock boat, It’s 





past ,bwo now, #0 I conclude they’re on the 
sea!” 

“Oonfound it! why didn’t you say so 
before }” 

“ You never gave me the chance !” 

" Look here, young man! It’s no use mincing 
the matter, I om here on very disagreeable 
business,” 

John chuckled, 

“ Sheriff's officer—eh? I guessed as much. J 
reckon Dr. Bertram must have had a sight of 
bills on his mind before he was driven to marry 
a lady old enough to be bis mother! Well, you 
needn’t be uneasy ; the missis hae plenty of coin, 
and she’ll come down handsome!” 

‘Young man, you are quite mistaken, ’ said 
Inspector Scott, fiercely. ‘{ want to arrest Dr. 
Bertram on the charge of murder! If he » 
innocent, he’ll prove it, and be acquitted ; if he’s 
guilty, the wealth of the mines of (iolconda won't 
save him! It’s a hanging case if ever there was 

et.” 
: The butler started. He grew suddenly grave ; 
all the audacity and freedom had died out of his 
manner. No one knows better than o really 
superior servant that a charge of crime shadows 
a man’s name for years, even if he can prove his 
innocence, 

“ I wonder if that had avything todo with it,” 
he said, rubbing his hands thoughtfully together. 
"T said last night it was a rum start going off 
like that on @ Sunday evening, at an hour's 
notice,” 

'* You had better tell me all you know,” said 
Mr, Scott, affably, ‘‘it will be none the wore 
for you |” 

“You're welcome,” returned John, “ Miss 
Rivers lefo here on Friday. The master and a 
nurse went with her, and he came back at nigh 
alone, He told his wife she had borne the jour- 
ney well, and that in a week or two they would 
go and see her, Oa Saturday, I am positive, he 
had no thought of Jeaving home, for he promised 
Mr. Carston, of the Hall, to dive with him on 
Thureday. I wasin the room and heard the 
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invitation given. Sanday he went for a long 
walk, He came back in a temper, and told Mrs. 
Bertram he’d changed bis mind, and they'd be 
of to London by the evening mail train, He 
wouldn't let her take many things, saying the 
fesa luggage they had the better, and as to her 
maid gotag with them, he wouldn’t hear of such 
4 thing, 

‘The mistress Is a lady that likes her own 
way, and sha tried her beat to get it, bub It was 
of no manuer of use, She had. three boxes 
packed, but he'd only let one go with her, and as 
to himself, he'd nothing but a small Gladstone, 
She was fretful and furried, but he seemed as 


tor the ordinary household expenses, and told me 
to apply to his lawyer if I wanted more before 
his return. l asked if he’d send an addrees for 
me to forward letters, but he said I need not 
eend them on, He did not expect anything of 
importance.” 

* Scott aud the butler exchanged glances of 
keen scrutiny. 

*' That's all Loan say,’ remarked the butler, 

“and { must own I don’t like the look of things. 
I haven't been here long. I came with the best 
of characters, aud if Dr, Bertram really has got 
himself into trouble, having lived with him, will 
go egainst me in the future.” 
-- Not it,” said the Tospector, reassuringly, 
* there's something attractive in a murder care, 
and poople always run after anyone mixed up in 
db.” 

“ain't mixed up in it,” said the butler, 
angrily. “ Why, I don’t know even now whom 
you fancy the master murdered,” 

“ You have beard of the tragedy at Rose Cut- 
tage t” 

“Rather! Tt was the first thing people told 
ms. Dv you mean he'sin that!” 

Mr. Scott nodded, 

After a few minutes consideration he decided 
¢o return and tell the magistrates all he had 
gleaned. ; 

It was just poasib'e they might order him to 
eearch the house, Something of this he hinted 
¢o the butler. 

“You won't find anything suspicious here,” 
gaid Joho. “ When Miss Rivers was here some 
of us thought that the house was haunted, we 
used to hear such a strange wailing near her 
rooms; “but there’s not been a sound there 
sinee she went. It's a sad thing about her, isn’t 

"What do you mean? It’s sad, of course, 
that she should be under the control of a step- 
father she detesta ; but now, Bertram is suspected 
of murder, it will be easy for her friends to in- 
terfere and rescue her.” 

“They had better have interfered before,” 
said John, “don't you know what’s happened to 
her?” 

“ You told me just now that she had gone to 
London with a professional nurse,” 

Joha lowered his voice. 

** She’s quite mad, poor young lady, ‘They’ve 
taken her to London to put her in an asylum,” 

“* Nonsense !” 

** [u's perfectly true,” 

“ You can’t have seen the young lady.” 

“T have eeen her lots of times. I don’t mean 
that she was violent or dangerous. Her madness 
took the forra of melancholia, She would not 
epeak atall. She just sat with folded hands all 
day long. She never answered if they tried to 
talk to her, She never seemed to hear them, 
and now and then the tears would fall down her 
poor white cheeks till it made one’s heart ache to 
see her.” 

‘'Who teld you that she wae mad?” 

“Dr. Bertram, when I first came, Ho said I 
must nob be alarmed at anything Mies Rivers 
did or said as she was hopelessly insane,” 

Mr. Scott got back to the Court House as best 
he could, and made bis report to Lord Hillington 
in a few words 

“ We're too iate, my lord, the doctor got wind | 
of his danger and went off by the mail train last | 
night. He took his wife with him.” 

* And Mies Rivers ?” 

“No, my lord. It’s » burniog ehame, bi t the 
butler told- me she is fn a madhouse,” 


“6 





“ What!” Lord Hilliogton’s voice was full of 
mingled horror aud dismay. “Scott! do you 
know what you sre saying ?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” said the Inepector, gravely, 
“b's a business.” ; 

There was « hurried consultation between the 
magistrates, aud it was decided that in Bertram's 
absence they were justified in issuing search 
warrant for Bankside to be examined, to see if 
anything could be found there bearing upon the 
care, 


“If only my son were here!” groaned the. 


Earl, ‘‘ Geoffrey bas a clearer head than mine, 
and he would know our best course to take to 
discover what poor child.” 

“Tf you mean Miss Rivers,” said Culonel 
Anstruther, very gravely, “I am sure that our 
beat step is to gep Bertram, alias Varineki, into 
our keeping. When he finds himself brought to 
bay, he may be only too thankful to tell us where 
his stepdaughter is,” yt 

“But, meanwhile,” said “the Earl, speaking 
with strong emotion, “ think of that girl, as sane 
as you or [, shut up among mad people ; id is 
terrible |” 


“J would far rather think of her as in a well. 


managed lunatic asylum, than in the keeping of 
her stepfather,” said the Colonel, quietly, 
“ Doctors are honest mex, Lord Hillington ; and 
when convinced of Mise Rivers’s sanity, the one 
who attends her is sure to order her re'ease,” 
“Bertram is also a doctor,” said the Earl, 


I never had much faith In Mra. 
Rivers’s protégé, and one day I discussed one or 
two medical subjecta with him (my father was a 
physician, and { know o good deal about the 
profession,) bless me! he soon convinced me hi} 
was a chariatan |” 

Colonel Anstruther accompanied the police on 
their visit of inepection to Bankside ; none of the 
other magistrates volunteered for this duty, and 
yet all felt that the covstables’ somewhat rural 
minds should be reinforced by a keener in- 
teliect. 

The Colonel was a man of many sides, A 
first-rate soldier, he had a great deal of general 
ability, and knew how to extract information 
without seeming to press for it, 

Uader his questioning the servants soon re- 
membered that the first nurse had come from 
an Institution, and been in all things very dif- 
ferent to the second. 

“She wore a uniform,” admitted the butler ; 
“but, lor, sir! she wasn’t a bit like the other, 
Nurse Green bad a way with her as though she 
were used to mauaging sick people and looking 
after them; but this other woman—-~ why, she 
seemed scared when she was left alous with Miss 
Rivers, She waa dressed like a uuree, but I'll 
wager she hadn’t been abt it long, for her hands 
were rough and chapped, just like a charwoman’s, 
She'd done hard work, and plenty of it, 'll be 
bound {"” 

“Did not Mra, Bertram thiok her a strange 
person for her daughter's attendant?” 

“Yes ; she complained once or twice that 
‘ Nurse Margaret’ did not treat her respectfully ; 
but the doctor only laughed and said professional 
nurses thought themselves equal to anybody !” 

“ How did the nurse get on with him ?” 

*Uncommonly well, sir; they often had a good 
long chat when the mistress was out of the way. 
We all of said it wasn’t the first time Dr, Bertram 
and the nurse had met by a long way. She was 
nothing much to look at and @ good ten years’ 
older than him, A dark, ugly, swarthy woman, 
with a foreign look about her, though she spoke 
Enoglish well enough, as Cockueys speak it.” 

Colonel Anstruther dismissed the subject of 
the nurse. He knew all he wanted now, and was 
certain the woman, far from being a trained 
attendant of the elck, was some creature whom 
Bertram had known in his past life and intro- 
duced into his home to further his cruel dosigus 


| upon his atepdaughter. 


They went everywhere ; even into the private 
study, which John declared to be sacred to his 
master, 

“If you'll belicve me, sir, none of us ever go 
into thab room, except the housemaid, once a 
week, to clean it, It's warmed by a stove which 





she sets outside and he carries in himeelf. Even 
my mistress never comes near him here, She 
saye he is writing a book, which is to make him 
famous ; and he must nob be disturbed.” 
ae ee sitce the marriage, or 

ore?” : ? 

“I believe he has had it ever since he came 
to Bankside; but I can’t say, slr, being a 

er,” 


It was a handsomely-furnished ‘room, of 
modérate size; two pase eg in dark oak, 
filled the recessea on either side of the fireplace, 
The Iuspector opened ove with a skeleton key, 
and Colone! Anstruther drew a sigh. of relist. 
There, in all its completeness, lay the “‘ make-up” 
of an old man. The clothes suitable to the rile, 
the venerable grey wig and long beard. __ 

** Scott,” said the Colonel, gravely, "you 
were present at the inquest on Ashlyn ?” 

“T was, alr,” A 

“And you heard the evidence of the Rev, 
ca respecting the man with the grey 


5 Le tes tenancies * 
clared Mr, Hardy jast imagined that: 3 but 
io wase great deal too plain wad detailed’ have 
been i I bave always felt that, 
sooner or later, we ao _ isan man ; and 
now it's plata it wae Dr. Bertram 
paethiedled mo « this disguise.” 

Austruther was feeling in the pockets of the 
coat. He took out an envelope of somewhat 
may appearance, and a small bon-bon box. 

* You'd better read it, sir, if there’s a letter 
inside,” said the Inapector, seeing the Colonel 
paused, “things are at that pasa, I don’t think 
anything would surprise me now.” 

And the envelope held two letters, the first 
was simply an impassioned request that Dr. 
Bertram would forward the enclosure to his 
friend, Mr, Ashlyn, without an hour's delay. 
The enclosure was the eee eer = 
poor girl at Rose Cottage penved the night 
ars g Bo death. 

Colonel Anztruther open the bon-bon box, Ib 
contained perhaps half a dozen sweetmeats of 
most Inviting looking aspect. Colonel Anstruther 
smelt one and then closed the box with a jerk. 

The tragedy of that July day was getting 
plain to him now. No wonder the man with the 
grey beard was eought for far and wide in vain 
siuce he had been living openly in their midat 
as Dr. Bertram, No wonder that glass, bottle, 
or any other receptacle for poison had not been 
found at Rose Cottage after the tragedy. None 
had been used, Each of those attractive look- 
ing sweetmeats contained poison, Of course, 
the box and ite contents would be forwarded to 
the county analyst, but to Anstruther his report 
was a foregone conclusion, 

That night’s post carried two letters from 
Lord Hillington’s own hand. One was to Paul 
Hardy, bidding him to be of good cheer, for his 
innocence would soon be completely established. 
The other, to Robert Ormond, beggivg him to 
come down to Hillivgton as seon as possible, 

“Of course you must stay with us,” said the 
gentle Countess when Phillis Mareton suggested 
she ought to return to Mayfield-road, and not 
trespass longer on the hospitality of the Castle, 
“Way, my dear, it would ba torture to you not 
to be on the spot and hear all our discoveries 
first hand ; besides, how can you possibly give 
lesgons on any subject while your mind is on the 


Phillis burst Inta tears, 

‘'Whena it is all settled,” she said, sadly, 
“and I know that my Arline was murdered by 
her husband, I shall give up my daily teaching. 
I could not bear to live alone in the rooms we 
both called home. I should go over and over 
our last days together there till l was mad, A 
very kind friend of mine, who was once Arline’ 
employer, has promised to try and find me 4 
situation as resident governess, 80 you see it 
won't matter if I do lose my present pupils by 
staying here, only I do not like to imp se on 
your kindness,” ‘, 

“ Never say that,” replied the Countess, “ the 
Hardy family are such old friends of oura that we 
have felt the shadow on Paul’s name almost as 
much asif it had fallen on our own, If through 
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your testimony, dear Miss Marston, that shadow 
is removed, we shail all have cause to bless 


3° cablegram reached the Castle from Lord 


Fave. 

‘Bad news from M, If possible go to Bank- 
gice and insist on séeing her. I sail for home 
to-morrow, and ber aund with me.” 

Ib waa a costly message to fish acrors the 
submarine wires, but then Geoffrey Fane was not 
the sort. to think of money where his life's love 
was concerned. 

Robert Ormond reached the Castle and looked 
very grave when he heard why his presence there 
was needed. 

“T think I shall have had a lesson sgainst 
forming promiscuous acqusintauces that will last 
my life, £ aseure you, Lord Hillington, I be- 
lieved implicitly in Varinski, You might have 
knocked me down with a feather when a Polish 
nobleman (of whose rank there could be no 
question) proved to me he was a vile impostor. 
lfeloas if I should be ashamed to face the 
people I had introduced him to, but even then I 
never dreamed of anything like thie.” 

“You are noth so much to blame as Lady 
Darley,” sat Lord Hillington, gravely. “ To 
my mind this poor girl's death is indirectly her 
fault.” 

“She was such a pretty little thing,” said 
Bob, half wistfully. “ Arline Marston, I mean, 
juat » brighs little creature a man would like to 
pet and make much of. When her sister told me 
of her disappearance, I felt as if I had host a 
dear little friend.” 

“You were nob Varinski’s rival }"’ 

“Qh dear no, I admired Arline very much ; 
but I should want some one nobler and braver 
fox my vife. Vm not o very grand character 
myself, Lord Hillington ; but if ever I marry, 
i shall choose a girl with more soul and intellect 
than that poor little humming bird possessed,” 

And from the great attention he bestowed on 
Molly Hardy in those sad anxious days of wait- 
ing, it occurred to Lord Hillington that Bob 
Ormond had, perhaps, found his ideal in Paul's 
aiater, 





CHAPTER XXIL 


LORD Fang was an experienced traveller; he 
had visited mosb European countries, and 
thoroughly enjoyed journeying from place to 
place ; but he set out to return to England with 
an aching heart, 

He did not know what he feared or expected ; 
he could not have put the nameless dread which 
possessed him into words; but an iastinct told 
him sore peril threatened the girl ha loved, and 
his hear ached with anxiety respecting the fate 
of Meta Rivers, ' 

Mrs. Barton proved herself a considerate and 
sympathetic companion. She was far graver 
than her friends had ever seen her; and the 
American acquaintances she met on board were 
much exercised at the change ia her, and very 
curious ag to the relationship which existed 
beiween her and the grave, careworn-lookicg 
young Englishman, 

Years bad taught Penelope wisdom ; the crade, 
{mpulsive taanmer which had so annoyed Lady 
Hillington long ago, had all gone now; and 
Geoffrey Fane often wondered at the perfect 
tact his cdmpanion displayed. 

When she had once made him understand that 
her anxiety about her niece almost equalled his 
own, she rarely mentioned the subject, bub tried 
as much as posiible to prevent his miad from 
brooding over Meta’s fate ; it was only when they 
were within a few hours of Liverpool that she 
spoke again of the poor girl’s deferred letter, 

, Lord Fane, before we land we ought to have 
decided on gome plan of action. You telegraphed 
to your father before we sailed, Do you expect 
a letter from him to mest you! Shall you be 
Guided by that as to your next step? For my 
part I think I had better travel straight to Bank- 
side ; aud after expressing as much surpriee as I 
can feign, that my sister-in-law should have 
pst again, claim her hospitality for the 
sent }” 








"'T believe myself that wo shall find my father 
has come to meet us,’ said . “LT know 
he would wish you to stay ab the Castle; but 
since Mrs. Bertram has boycotted us, it might 
not do for you to go to straight from our 
house.” 

“Tshall go to Bankside }” said Mrs. Barton, 
firmly ; ‘and fraokly, Lord Fane, I hate my 
errand, I never liked my sister-in-law much in 
the past, and I have even leas regard for her 
now |” 

Lord Hillington was not among those who 
came off in a tender when the good ship entered 
the Mersey ; whew sn no need after all for 
Penelope to retire to cabin and busy herself 
with packing, Bub all the same, someone had 
come to meet Geoffrey Fane—the very last 
person the young nobleman bad expected, 

“ Hardy, my boy, this is o pleasant sight ! 
I don’s need to tsk any questions. I can tell 
by your very face that you are cleared |” 

“ Hardly that, yet,” said Panl, simply ; “ but, 
Geoff, I believe, everyone at Hillington acquits 
me now in their bearts ; for we have traced that 
poor girl’s , and her sister has a preity 
clear suspicion who ended her life." 

“The aister! Then you have found out who 
Mrs, Ashlyn was?" 

“Yes ; she is the sister of s young lady Molly 
and I met in Brittany this summer, We heard 
something of Miss Marston’s etory; how her 
sister had married secretly, and disappeared, 
But we neither of us connected the lost girl with 
Mrs, Ashlyn until quite recently. 

* And then——” 

Paul sighed. 

“T saw her photograph ; that of Miss Marston’s 
alater, I mean ; aud it tallied with what I re- 
membered of the face I had seen at Rose Cottage, 
I found the lost girl had disappeared the very 
day Mrs. Ashlyn came to Hillington ; suspicion 
grew almost certainty, and when Miss Marston 
had seen and identified the few memorials of 
the dead girl in the hands of the police, there 
was no missing clue.’’ 

*And—the man with the grey beard, has 
anyone diecovered his identity? and was he, as 
we thought, the poor girl’s husband 1” 

"Yes, He married her early in the year, He 
seems to have borne more than one alias,” 

* Paul, old bey!” oried Fane, struck by a 
reserve in the other’s manner, “ you are keeping 
something back! ‘Tell me plainly, what is 
wrong }” 

Paul Hardy sighed. 

“The man is being sought for far and near ; 
there’s a warrant out for his arrest, and a reward 
offered for hia apprehension, The proofs of his 
guilt are so plain there can be no doubt of the 
result of his trial. Why, even the ‘grey beard’ 
has been discovered among his clothes, and a box 
of polsoned sweetmeats from which the poor girl 
must have received the fatal poison.” 

“ But you haven’t told me the fellow’s name, 
though you Imply I know him.” 

“ Geoffrey, the villain was known in Hillington 
as Louis Bertram, and if ever he is puv on his 
trial, he will end on the gallows. Your father 
thovght it would bes terrible shock to you ou 
account of Miss Rivers.” 

Lord Fane shook his head. ‘ 

‘* No sensible creature could blame Meta for 
her step-fathor’s faults, To tell you the truth, 
Paul, I have such an unceasing dread of Ber- 
tram, I should be thankful to fee! he was chud 
up at Portland, or somewhere, and so prevented 
from doing any more harm.” 

“ He won't be abut up. It’s a clear case of 
wilful murder.” 

Both the men shuddered. 

“Poor Mra, . Bertram,” breathed Geoff, 
** Heaven knows I have little cause to like her; 
but this must be a terrible experience for her. 
How does she bear up ¢” 

**T don’t know.” 

“ What, has she not forgiven you yet?” 

" Geoff, you accused me just now of keeping 
something back, It is just this, none of us 
know what has become of Mrs, Bertram, she 
left home more than a week ago with her hus- 
band, and nothing has been heard of her since,” 

“Then Meta isalone at Bankside; but uo, f 





am sure my mother would fetch her to the 
Castle.” 

And then Paul Hardy broke the truth to his 
old friend, These two had been comrades all 
their lives, Fane had stood by the curate in his 
darkest hour, Paul loved him a: a brother, 
and it was no wonder his voice faltered at the 
news he had to tell, 

Geoffrey Fane listened like a creature in a 


dream, 

“They will kill her!” he cried, angrily, “she 
will be done to death by their cruelty, Oh! 
why do such monsters exist,” 

But when Mrs, Barton joined them and heard 
the story, she took a different view of the case. 

**No lunatic asylum would detain Meta long. 
To my mind ehe is safer even there than she could 
be with her mother. Now, Lord Fane, listen to my 
proposal, I mean to go and take up my abode 
at Bankalde, and it will go hard with me if I do 
nob discover some of the Bertrams’ setrete 
there. Meanwhile, you must employ a detec- 
tive ; give him a. full description of my niece 
and of the time of her disappearance, and de- 
pend upon it she will be found. Money can do 
& great deal fn such a case,” 

** But Mrs, Bertram has plenty of money ab 
her command, 

“She never liked spending it,”’ said Penelope, a 
little bitterly, ‘and now it would be well nigh im- 
possible, for if she and her precious husband are 
really in hiding, she would not dare even to siz1 
@ cheque for fear of betrayivug her where- 
abouts.” 

Mrs. Barton and the two young” men travelled 
to London together, then Paul left to return to 
Mayfield road, but not before he had had a few 
words in corifidence with Mrs. Barton. 

“T used to think Englishmen very cold aad 
exclusive,” she said, thoughtfully; “but I 
rather fancy Lord Fane is an exception, Ha 
has taken the love fever badly,” 

“Very badly. I quite dreaded the effect of 
my newa vpon him,” 

“He mustn't despond,” said Mra. Barton, 
briskly ; “try and make him see that Meta must 
be found before long, it’s only o question of 
waiting.” 

Lord and Lady Hillington were both at the 
small country station. The mother was entirely 
ocoupied with her son, and so Penslope’s first 
interview with the Earl was almost téte-a-téte, 

Howw she had loved him once! How she had 
longed for him to love her baek again ; that was 
all over long ago. She had been a wild impul-. 
sive girl in the days when she thought her old 
play-mate a hero; but just because of that far- 
off time she was glad to see whet a fine honest- 
looking outspoken English gentleman her old 
love was, there was uo shame to any woman for 
admiring such a man as the twelfth Earl of 
Hillington, for ha deserved both love and trust, 

** You are very much altered,” he said to her. 

She amiled, and for a moment the smile re- 
called the . bright unconventional hoyden of 
other days 

“I have had a great deal of troubiec,” she 
answered, quietly, ‘“‘and nothing changes & 
woman more than that; but time haa dealr 
very kindly with you. I should have known you 
any where,” 

Lady Hillington could turn her thoughts from 
her boy now ; she was very kind and friendly in 
her greeting to Penelope, and the successful 
authoress confessed in her heart that this sweet, 
gracious woman was worthy the love and happi- 
ness she en} 2) ed. 

“ Do not go to Bankside,” pleaded the Countesa. 
If Meta were there 1 would not say one 
word in protest; bub. after being away from 
Eogland so long, why should you return to 4 
house which must be full of cad memories for 
you? Besides,” avd she lowered ber voice, “some 
people think that Dr. Bertram is certain to re- 
turn to Bankside before long to recure some of 
his wife’s valuables, Living in hiding as they 
must be doing proves. very ccstly, and he is 
certain to ueed money soon.” 

Mrs. Barton shook her head. 

“{ knew Dr. Bertram well under another name 
I think he would be more alarmed than myself 6 
our meeting, I thank you a hundred times for 
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your kind invitation, Lady Hillington, bub it 

uld spoil our play. Remember my rile, I 
am to present myself at Bankside knowing 
nothing of recent events there, and ¢laim my 
sister ia-law’s hespitality. I only hope the ser- 
van's will not refuse me admission.” 

‘You need have no fear of. that,” iaterposed 
the Earl, “for the butler, a very sensible young 
fellow, ie so much concerned at the vast respon- 
sibility thruet ou him, that he'will be positively 
thaukful to have someone to refer to,” 

And soit proved, 

Had she been an invited guest Mrs, Barton 
could not have met with a more respectful wel- 
come. She was instalied in a small euite of 
apartments on the firat floor, and the whole house- 
hold seemed relieved to have someone among 
them to whom they could look for direction, 

 T'd have flung up my situation the morning I 
heard of the charge against Dr. Bertram, ma’am,” 
confessed the butler, “but you see i have my 
ebaracter to look to. It will be hard enough to 
secure a good post after being mixed up in such 
au affair as this, so when Sir Claude Hardy came 

ver one day and told me he'd be wanting a 
butler by Christmas, and that if I'd do my duty 
here to the place and my absent mistress [ should 
have the irst chance, why, naturally, I jumped at 
i.” 

"You must consider me answerable for your 
wages while I am here,” said the American 
authoress, ‘and I wanb you to try and think 
over everything that has happened since you came 
here, and see if wecan’t find a clue to my 
niece's whereabouts,” 

John shook his head sadly, 

‘I believe myself, ma’am, that woman ‘ Nurse 
Margaret’ has teken Miss Rivers away and is 
hiding her somewhere. I shall always ‘say that 
woman did a deal of mischief, and quite a low 
sort too, ma’am, no more like a nurse than I am, 
A charworman’s nearer the mark, I thought when 
I firat eaw her.” 

Then began atime of weary waiting which 
was intensely trying to all concerned. Morally 
speaking Paul Hardy was cleared of the faintest 
suspicion of guilt, and so the Rev. Mr. Dynevor 
managed to conquer his scruples and offer to 
take Paul back as his curate without waiting for 
the trial of Dr, Bertram. 

But to the Rector’s amazement his offer was 
refused, firmly, but courteously, and when he 
asked the reason he was not best pleased with 
the answer he received 

“could never work with you again without 
remembering how you misjudged me, and as it 
happens I am uot seeking @ curacy.” 

“What, giving up your profession? I am 
surprised,” 

“ Not precisely that. You may not have heard, 
perhaps, that the Vicar of Combe Martin is 
dead ¢” 

“ Dead |!” Mr. Dynvor’s face betrayed the live- 
liest interest, for Combe Martin living was worth 
nine hundred ® year, while Hillington was not 
a third of that sum, Besides, Combe Martin 
possessed » lovely vicarage, and though only seven 
miles from Hillington was within sound of the 
sea, Both benefices were ia the Ear)’s gift, and 
for a good macy years now Mr. Dynevor had looked 
upon his promotion to Combe as certain. The 
ld Vicar could not last long, he told his wife, and 
thea——” 

‘*Dead!” he repeated, in reply to Paul's 
question, ‘‘ No, I had not heard of it ; well, he 
was nearly ninety and very infirm; we can 
hardly regret him.” 

“He was a eainb upon earth,” said Paul, 
simply, ‘‘and 1 fear I shall never attain to hie 
merits ; but since Lord Hillington isso kind as 
to wish me to make the attempt-—~—” 

“You can't mean that the Earl has offered you 
Combe Martin?” gasped ihe other, 

“Yes; but J sbali not be instituted for three 
months, Tbe curate will take charge of the 
parish in the interval.” 

Mr, Dynevor felt that he had not acored. Had 
he stuck loyally and faithfully to his curate, in 
the summer, things might have gone differently. 
The Earl had never been very friendly to him 
since Paul Hardy left Hillington. Perfectly 
polite, he had yet marked his displeasure, and 





Mr, Dynevor felt persuaded in his o vn mind this 
was the outcome, 

Paul and Molly had returned to Mayfield. road, 
Phillie Marston wae back in her lodgings then, 
and Bob Ormond found his presence urgently 
needed in London, at least, that was the reason 
he gave the Countess for cutting short his visit 
to the Castle; but as he found time to run 
down and call on Paul Hardy nearly every day 
the business could not have been of a very 
engrossing nature. Ib was as though everything 
had come to a deadlock, and nothing more could 
be undertaken until Louis Bertram’s hiding 
place was discovered, 

Lord Fane spent his time between the Castle 
and his London chambers, journeying continually 
from one to the other with the restlessness of 
despair, the first detective of the day could dis- 
cover nothing, it really seemed that her step- 
father had hidden Meta skilfully enough to bafile 
the efforts of her best friend. 

“They must have lefs the country,” Lord 
Hillington told Penelope Barton, when be wae 
calling on her about a fortnight after ber arrival, 
“or else they must have been found by now.” 

Penelope shivered. 

“I wish I had come over six months sooner, 
I try hard not to think harshly of my sister-in- 
law, but it seems to me most of our troubles are 
her fault.” 

‘* There's no woman does so much harm as a 
silly one,” sdmitted the Earl; and Penelope, 
when I sep my boy’s misery I feel I can never 
forgive Mrs. Bertram until Meta is eafely re- 
atored to us.” ; 

Penelope said very little at the time, but after 
the Earl had left, a strange restless fit took 

sion of her. She wandered from oneroom 
to another as though she could not settle avy 
where, a nameless presentiment that something 
was about to happen took hold of her. So con- 
vinced waa she that some crisis was at hand, 
that when—acoording to his custom—the butler 
brought in ber bed-room candle at eleven, she 
made a0 attempt to retire ; but, throwing some 
coals on the fire. and wrapping herself in a thick 
shawl, she sat down with a firm determination 
to wait—she could not have told for what, 

The eitting-room was the middle of the three 
which had been prepared for her. Her own bed- 
room and her maid’s both opened from it; but 
as the doors were guarded by portier curtains 
of thick warm plueh, no draught resulted. 

The maid was not one of Mrs. Barton's regular 
servants, but a girl of rather higher social stand- 
ing, whom she had brought with her feeling that 
she might need a little companionship and 
womanly sympathy. 

When the butler had departed Mrs. Barton 
opened the door leading to Lotty’s room, and 
called her, 

“T wish you would ait up with me for an hour 
or two,” she said, gently, “I can’t explain it to 
you, but Lfeel something is going to happen, aud 
I can’t go to bed.” 

Lotty came in and sat down. She was a pretty, 
vivacious girl, English by birth, but with a touch 
of American shrewdness, born of a long residence 
in New York. Her manner to her employer was 
respectful enough, but she did not use the ortho- 
dox “ ma'am.” 

“Tam so glad you called me, Mrs, Barton ; I 
was feeling 1 could not go to bed either. About 
half-an-hour ago I saw a tall, dark man standing 
on the gravel-path outside, looking up at these 
windows, aod it gave me quite a turn!” 

Penelope started, 

Professor Varinski, alias Dr. Bertram, was 
“tall and dark ;” could it be that his money 
exhausted, he had crept back, like a thief in the 
night, to make a raid on some of the valuables of 
Bankside 1 

Lotty went on eagerly,— 

“Tt made me feel » little scared, for you know, 
Mrs. Barton, my room is the very lest in this 
wing ; and at the end of the corridor is a stair- 
case leading directly to the grounds,” 

“Supposing anyone comes up that staircase, 
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we should heer them, as we sit here 1” remarked 
Penelope. ‘ Should you be frightened, Lotty }” 

“Not with you,” replied the girl, frank!y ; 
but if I met a burglar alone, I should scream,” 

Mrs. Barton put out her Ismp ; then she and 
Lotty eat on in silence ; the fire gave light enough 
for them to see; but anyone watching the house 
from without would not have seen the glow of 
the coals because of the thick blind. To them 
the house would have seemed in darkness ; its 
inhabitants wrapped in sleep, ‘a 

And later, not long after midnight, Penelope's 
quick ear caught a sound ; the faint click given 
by a door # person is vainly trying to close noise. 
lessly ; then came the sound of muffled footsteps, 
nearer, nearer. . 

Penelope looked at her companion, 

* Lotty, I want you to*go cowrimtaire and ring 
the alarm-bell they sound here in case of fire or 
sudden danger, you know just where the ropes 
ban gs.” ; 

She made the girl leave by way of her 
(Penelope’s) own bedroom, but she herself waited 
where she was breathlessly listening to the sound 
of those muffled footeteps which came nearer 


nearer. 
{To be continued.) 








THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 


Mrs Moors little dreamed as she started on 
that eventful journey, what its outcome would be, 
No one saw her'as she opened the door of the 
main entrance and stole softly out. 

Ab ! how cold it was, and she was ao lightly clad 
to face euch bitter weather ! 

The snow was falling in great blinding flakes, 
and the air was bitter cold. The high, driving 
wind sent the snow fairly through the thin shaw! 
which she had wrapped about her. 

“T--T am afraid I shall never be able to reach 
the place,” she muttered, hurrying along with 
great difficulty. 

Which way should she turn 4 

“Tam not as young as I once was;” she 
muttered. ‘There is no longer bounding blood 
in these old veins to keep out the cold.” 

It seemed to her that every step she took must 
be her last. 

On and onehe wandered. She had forgotten 
the address that Mona had given her ; ehe only 
remembered the name of the doctor, and she 
repeated ib over and over again, 

There seemed to be a strange, subtie music in 
the sound of ir, i 

The terrible storm that had commenced in- 
creased ; the wind blewa gale. No one noticed 
the poor old figure that sank down on the side- 
walk aud was unable to rise again. The terrible 
cold and driving blast seemed to pass over her 
without touching her now. Uaconsciousnesa 
soon wrapped her senses in oblivion, In another 
moment of time the poor old soul would have 
been lost to this world had not a carriage driven 
up, aod the lady who was seated within looked 
out and seen the figure lying half buried in the 
enow, oe 

Calling quickly to her coachman, she pointed 
to the prostrate form. 

“ William,” she cried, jump down from the 
box quickly. Place the woman yonder within the 
carriage if she is yet alive, and be quick abou? 
it.” 

The coachman was well used to such orders 
from his mistress, and hurried tu do her bidding. 

Mies Maria Smithson, for id was she, looked ov 
with great interestas the man plunged knew-deep 
through the great drifts until he reached the 
senseless woman, 5 

“T reckon you found her just in time, ma’am, 
he said, opening the door and depositing his 
burden on the opposite seat, “ Where to, ma’am!” 

“We are nearer home thau anywhere ele ; 
drive there, William.” 

A emart drive of a very few moments brought 
them to their destination. The old lady was 
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carried quickly into the little unpretentious red- 
prick cottage of the heiress, 

Miss Smithson’s housekeeper lost no time in 
applying restoratives to the unconscious woman. 

“She will be all right now very’ soon,” said 
the housekeeper, cheerily. 

Mies Smithson came to the couch and bent 
over her, Then for the firat time she noticed 
that under her shawl was the regulation garb of 
the poor, and as she looked closer at her she 
recognized her face. 

“ Poor old soul,” she muttered. “ Life has 
fow enough charms for you at the best ; still it 
is sweet, atany rate, I suppose,” 

As Mrs, Moore waa consciousness, 
Maria was surprised to hear-her moan continuously 
the name of * Doctor Forbes.” 

“Would you like Doctor Forbes sent for?” 
acked Mies Smithson, kindly. 

“Yes,” answered the old woman. 

It brought tears to her eyes to see the wrinkled 
old face brighten. 

“Very well; I will send for him at once,” said 
Maria, quietly, “ You should nob have left your 
comfortable quarters in a storm like this,” she 
wenton. “It wag not wise, However, we shall 
bave you all right again in a very short time, my 
good woman.” 

“Oh, you are so good,” she murmured, 
faintly, opening her dimmed eyes and gszing up 
wonderingly at the kindly face bending intently 
over her. 

Miss Smithson remembered her perfectly. 
When she had first seen her she thought it was a 
pity that this refined old lady should be obliged 
to end her days in the poor-house, She azo 
remembered the story she had told her of the 
bright little lad, her only son, from whom poverty 
bal cogenaiball ar 5 of the one hope of her life, 
that she should live to see him sgain ; of the 
letters he had written in childhood, saying : 

" The first Christmas I am twenty-one, I 
shall come to you, mother. Watch for me on 
Christmas Day.” 

Many a Christmas had come and gone, but he 
had not returned, though she bad watched and 
waited for him, 

“When he does come back he will not know 
where to find me,” she had moaned, pathetically. 
“He would never think of looking for his poor 
old mother in the workhouse.” 

To Maria Smithson, when she heard the story, 
it had baen a wonderful example of the depth of 
® mother’s unwavering love. At each visit she 
had always kind word for the poor old soul, 
who eagerly looked forward to Mies Smithson’s 
southly charitable visits to the poor-house, 

Miss Smithson lost no time in sending for 
Doctor Gordon Forbes, 

The young doctor was not at home when the 
message arrived; it was quite an hour later ere 
he received it. He was rather surprised at the 
eummons from Mies Smithson, for he had seen 
her carriage roll by only a short time before. 

“T hope she has not met with an accident,” he 
thought, 

Ordéring his carriage, he drove off, and soon 
arrived at the little red-brick cottage occupied by 
Miss Smithson, 

That lady herself met him at the door, and 
hurriedly explained to him the situation. 

“ Whatan angel among women she is |” thought 
the young doctor, admiringly. ‘Who but she 
would have taken such an interest in this poor 
old creature” 

There was one thing, however, which Miss 
Smithson forgot to mention to him; that the 
poor old soul had called for him; and this one 
omission caused » world of sorrow. 

_"T am afraid that she is fn a fever by this 
time,”’ said Miss Smitheon, 

“That looks very bad,” he replied, gravely ; 
adding, “ Had you not batter send her where 
os can have more. care than you can give 
her {” 

“No,” said Miss Smithson fa her low, sweet 
voice. , “Somehow, I have taken quite a fancy 
to the dear old lady, and 1 will keep her here 
with me I fancy that the authorities will only 








be too glad to get rid of the charge.” \ 
By this time they bad -entered the room. | 


When Gordon Forbes crossed the threshold, it 
seemed to him as though an electric shock passed 
through his being, vibrating with every pulsation 
of his heart. 

During all the years of hie practice he sever 
remembered to have bad the same feeling while 
bending over a patient, 

The poor old lady was unconscious, The young 
doctor made a hasty diagnosia of the care. He 
did not think her illness would prove fatal. 

“What a beautifu!, expressive face she bac,” 
he said to himeelf, enthusiastically, as he chafed 
ber worn hands in his, 

“T want you to give ber your best care, doctor,” 
said Mics Smithson, “and you will be paid just 
as well for it by me as though she were a woman 
of wealth.” 

" Miss Smithson,” he said, huckily, “ you need 
have uo fear; this lady shall receive the very 
best attention from me; but I cannot accept 
remuneration for my services from you. Let her 
be my care as well as yours. Like yourself, there 
is something about her which appeals atrongly to 
my heart, I know not why.” 

How he studied every line of her face! How 
tenderly ha lifted her up in his great, strong, 
stalwart arms toa better position. 

Mise Smithson never knew what grand and 
noble heart he really poaseseed until that moment, 
He smoothed the wrinkled brow and carcesingly 
brushed the grey hair from the hollow temples, 

Just before he was leaving, to Mise Smithson’s 
great surprise, he stooped and laid his fresh, warm 
lips upon the old withered cheek. 

What prompted the action he himself could not 
have told. 

“T kiss her for the sake of those whom she has 
loved and Icst in her past life,” he seid, with a 
suspicious moisture in his fine blue eyes, “I 
bad a mother once whom I lost, who might per- 
chanwé have come to this had she lived long 
enough-—to—to old age, I mean,” he added, 
hastily. “ And for ber dear sake, a!! elderly ladies, 
no matter what their station iv life may be, are 
very sacred to me. I covid not think of charging 
for any service I might render this lady. 1 re- 

mithson.” ; 

She acquiesced, well knowing thst it was a 
good thing to foster eo kindly ao spirit in his 
heart. 


“There is just one thing I would like to ask 
of you,” he eaid, “and that is not to mention 
to Miss LeClercq that you have called me in to 
attend to this poor lady’s case,” 

He does nob wish her to know jusb how 
tender-hearted he is,”’ thought Miss Smithson, 
as she readily gave the required promise to him. 

This was indeed not far from the truth. 

Leaving the most minute instructions as to the 
care of his patient, and asking that he be sent for 
at once if the old lady took an unfavourable turn, 
he took his leave. 

He had scarcely taken his departure ere Miss 
LeClereq’s carriage drew up before Miss Smith- 
son’s door, 

“T have come to take you for s ride through 
the park,” she said, ‘ Gua will join us later.” 

uf should be delighted to go if {t were not for 
a pationt [have to look after.” . 

And she related from beginning to end the 
finding of the old lady in the snow-drift, and how 
she bad brought ber in and cared for her, not 
mentioning that she was aa old lady from the 
workhouse, 

" Weil—well,” esid Grace LeClereg, ‘* you ranstb 
have patience to spare! Poor people such as you 
interest yourself in would annoy me to death. 
It is a wonder you don’t start a hospital,” she 
added, comically. 

“T mean to endow one some day,” said Miss 
Smithson, quietly. ‘ Come and see my poor old 
lady, and then you will not wonder that I took 
such an interest in her, she’s such a dear old 
soul!” 

** Excuse me, but I'd rather not,” eaid Grace 
LeClereg, with a shrug of her shapely shoulders, 
‘* If you take my advice, you'll turn her out into 
the street. Juet as likely as not she is a thief.” 





peat let her be my charge as well as youre, Mise 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


" No, I will not believe that ehe is a thief; she 
is only a harmieas, poor old soul,” said Miss 
Smithson, bravely. 

“T should not like to trust anything in her 
way,” persisted Miss LsClercq. *‘ I believe she fe 
a fraud |” 

It grieved Miss Smithson to bear her charge 
thus heartlessly spoken of. 

‘You need someone like Gus to look after 
you,” the heiress went on hearilesly. “He 
would throw thab old party out iato the 
street quicker than you could think of it,” she 
went on, with s /augh that sounded very harsh. 

“ Heaven forbid !” exclaimed Miss Smithson. 

* Well, ifyou want toimmure yourself in this 
house, and give up all your pleasures for the sake 
of paupers you pick up in the streete, why, I 
can't help yon. You'd better take my advice, 
aud bundle her out at once,” 

** Would you really have me turn the poor old 
soul out into the street +” 

“ Why, certainly.” 

**But it would mean certain death to her,” 
said Maria Smithson, huakily. 

“Well, what of it?” returned Mias LeClercc, 
coolly. The world would be better off withous 
such people, They are no good to themselves, 
and nuisances to other people.” 

“ Heaven has use for every living being,” re- 
turned Maria Smithson, in a pained, eorrowful 
veice, ‘‘Everyone has a duty bo perform, and 
they are not called until their work is done, rest 
assured of that.” 

“Avery pretty theory,” said Mies LeClercq, 
curling her lip; “ but I certainly doubt it. Now 
what possible good could your old pauper accom- 
plish by liviog another month or year, [ack ?” 

€ Heaven knowa best what her duty is,” said 
Miss Smithson, “ Providence has certainly » 
good reason for wishing her to live, Iam sure of 
that.” 

Miss LeClercq remained for an hour or more, 
and then took her departure. 

“TI do not know how poor dear Gus will ever 
ged along with that prudish old maid,” she 
thought. “ Her goody-goody notions will set him 
wild.” 

That evening Miss LeClereq’s brother paid his 
respects to his fiancée. He heard with horror and 
no little anger how che had picked up the deati- 
tute old woman and was caring for her, 

He was more diplomatic than his sister. He 
made no comments when she told him about it, 
but deep in his hearb he swore a hty oath 
that he would stop such nonsense when he be- 
came master of the Smichson thousands. 

“T am glad to think that he holds different views 
from his sister,”” mused Miss Smithson, ‘other 
wise I should be afraid to trust my life's happi- 
ness in bis hands.” 

“ Maria,” he said, euddenly, “I have a great 
deal to say to you this afternoon. Are you in 
the mood to listen to me?” 

© Yes,"’ she said, wonderingly. 

** No doubt you will be surprised to hear what 
I have got to say,” be went on. She looked at 
him with wondering eyes, 

He took a folded paper from his pockeb and 
handed it to her, 

Ob, thisis » marriage license,” she exclaimed 
allin s ‘futter. 

He nodded and smiled. 

*©You see I could not wait, Emily,” he de 
clared. ‘ Trousseau or no trousseau, we must be 
married to-day!" 

She tried to expostulate with him, but he was 
inexorable, 

“TI thought we were to be married in the 
summer,” shesaid, a rosy blush suffusing her face: 
‘‘and I have ordered my werdrobe accordingly.” 

“Tf all lovers were as impatient as I am, then 
the brides to be would have little time to con 
sider trousseaus,” 

“Give me your answer quick, Maria! It must 
be now or never with us,” 

He seemed to fairly carry her by storm, The 
next moment site had consented, 

Gus insisted onordering the carriage without 
delay, and they drove together to the church 

"We wish this ceremony over as quickiy as 
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possible,” eaid Mr. LeClerog to the officiating 
clergyman who was already awaiting. them, as 
soon as he had presented him to Miss Smithson, 

“Tam pleased to say that it will take bat afew 
moments, sir,” responded the clergyman, opening 
his prayer-book. 

Gus LeClereg took Maria Smithson’s hand a 
little impatiently. Ah, what a thin, unrespon- 
sive hand it was, ; 

She did not know the feeling of repugnance 
that came over him, and how he almost cursed 
the fate that made this millionaireey so old, while 
he had euch a great love for youth aud beauty. 

The responses were soon uttered, and almost 
before she was aware of it, Maria Smithson heard 
herself pronounced the wife of handsome, dash- 
ing Auguatua LeClereg. 

The words were hardly uttered ere she saw, or 
fancied she caw, a strange expression cross her 
husband's face. 

‘'T will see you in a moment,” he said to the 
clergyman ; adding: “ Would you mind stepping 
into the vestry, Maria?” 

With all the trustfainess of a little child she 
followed him, 

The door had scarcely closed behind them ere 
he turned to her, 

“Would you mind paying the sninister, 
Maria?” he said. “In my great burry and over- 
zealousvess to reach here I forgot my note-book. 
I will give you back the amount to-night or to- 
morrow.” : 

Maria drew forth her cheque-book. 

‘* How much shall I draw the cheque for |” 

" Weil, say twenty-five pounds,” he returned, 
aralessly. 

She crossed over to the table, took out a 
blank cheque, and commenced writing the date. 

“ By the way, I think you might as well make 
that a thoueand,” he said, putting bis arm ca- 
ressingly around her 

She gave a start, and looked up at him. 

“Shall you need ae much as that?” she 
asked, 

"Now, Maria, yoo dear, precious darling, don’t 
stop to question your husband,” he said, laugh- 
ingly yet imperiously. “WhenI ran up to the 
house for my own cheque-book, that I was care- 
less enough to leave there, I shall make out a 
cheque for double the amount which you put 
down on that slip of papex, to show my gratitude 
for your kindoess, 

The tender caress and the words which accom- 
panied it would have made many a woman more 
worldly wise than poor Maria imagine that he 
wae deeply in love with her. 

His bands closed quickly over the cheque, 
Then they drove home again. 

There were no more kisses after that. As 
soon as they reached home he burried irom the 
room, declaring that the minister would think he 
had been gone an age, 

A momen? later he said to the clergyman,— 

“Mr, Johnson and I are going to walk up 
the street together, Maria, Do you mind being 
left alone?” 

‘' No,” she answered, scarcely knowing what to 
Bay. 

‘I will be back by dark, anyhow,” he added. 
 By-bye ;” and with a very carelees wave of his 
white hand he taraed on his heel and quitted 
the room, 

Maria stood guite still, Was it a dream or a 
reality, this eadden marriage of hers ? 

The housekeeper found her standing there quite 
half an hour after the front door bad opened and 
closed. 

“Miss Maria,” she said, “you are looking 
etrangely pale. Are you fll} Has anything 
happened to you?” 

How could she tell her what had happened ? 

** Don’t I look happy #” she said, “ Couldn't 
you tell by my face that something had hap- 
pened }” 

“Come, Miss Maria, leb me put you to bed. 
You have one of those fearful headaches which 
make you flighty,” she said, as Miss Smithson 
began to laugh and cry by turns. 

“ lostead of putting me to bed I want you to 
belp me find the prettiest dress I have, aud see 
about geiting up a nice little supger—such a 





supper as we have never had before. I1'j) teil you 
why when I aro donning my drees.” 

The old housekeeper was now sure that some- 
thing was the matter with Miss Smithson, She 
had been working too hard of late, aad now the 
reaction had set in. 

‘*T will geb any dress you wish, ff you will 
only lie down and teke a nap for just an hour, 
You can’t imagine how it will refresh you,” 

" Tt does not seem to me that my brain will 
ever be calm enough to let me sleep egain, How 
strange it is that a few short minutes can change 
the whole course of a life-time!” 

The housekeeper thought it wisest not to get 
into an argument with her, so she responded, 
softly : 

" Very true.” 

"It is lese than an hoursince I was talking to 
you up in my room,” said Maria, reflectively. 
‘Oh, I might as well tell you what has hap- 
pened,” she added, huskily. “I—I have been 
married 1” 

“ Haaven forbid!” muttered the housckeeper. 

“Why do you say that?” asked Maria. 

“ Because there ien’b a man that you know 
who is inany way worthy of you,” 

“ Nevertheless it ia true. The man who bas 
just left this house with Mr. LeCicreq is a minister, 
and he performed the marriage ceremony which 
made me the wife of—~” 

“ Not that Mr, LeClereq 1” 

"Yes, Mr, LeClercg,” said Maria, proudly. 

‘Heaven help us!” sobbed the housekeeper, 
unable to restrain her tears, y 

“ Why do you say that? ’ demanded Maria, 

“Ob, I don’t want to say anything. If it’s 
done, it’s done !” muttered the old woman, rock- 
ing herself to and fro, aud burying her face in 
her aproa, ‘Though many and many an hour, 
far into the night, 1 prayed that it mightn’s hap- 
_ Oh, forgive me for speaking my mind, but 

could not help it, You know, Miss Maria; I've 
known you ever since you were @ little child, 
and loved you, and it breaks my heart to see 
wrong done to you, for trouble will come of it, 
mark my words,” 


(To be continued.) 








A FOOLISH PREJUDICE. 


—10— 
(Oontinued from page 153.) 


“Do you know that I am very curious to 
learn what all this mystery meane,” observed Miss 
Denbigh, as they all stood in the brilliantly- 
lighted dining-room after -their return, in 
response to her brother's note, and her brotber 
laughingly told her that she must curb it until 
after dinner. 

And after dinner he kept hia promies, telling 
them the strange tale of the later will as they 
sat in the drawing-room. 

The sweet, subsie ecent of flowers stole in at 
the open window, and the musical ripple of 
bells was borne across the heath in a faint 
whieper, And as the story was finished the 
twilight closed in, and all Nature was bushed as 
though holding her breath, so that the little party 
should not be disturbed from their silent 
thoughts. 

"“T heve telegraphed to Leonard. He will be 
here by to-morrow,” said Tom Denbigh, pre- 
sently, and Cora started. Her thoughts had 
been far away, and her uncle's voice breaking the 
silence so suddenly startled her, and that name 
gent the blood to Ler temples in a rich tide, 

The lights were brought in soon after this, and 
then Lord Chestholm asked Cora to sing, 

I+ was the first time the piano had been opened 
since Sir Jasper had died, and there was a slight 
tremor in the rich voice as she commenced a 
simple Scotch ballad; after that she played au 
accompaniment for Lord Chestholm, while tho 
three eller ones ead listening in calm, peaceful 
enjoyment, 


Never very late, they retired earlier than usual 





| heard George, 





that a order to be up betimes to receive 
Leonard, w was expeoted by the first train. 


* He will be here in half an hour, auvtie |” 

It was Cora’s eweet voice, thrilling with tender 
love, thas spoke these words, She was standing 
on the lawn in the bright sunshine, end the birds 
sieging blithely in the old trees—the faint 
oderous scent of many flowers filliog the morning 
air sent a thrill of gladness through her heart. 

She was attired in a robe of soft, cashmere, 
and the fair face looked fairer than ever in its 
calm, trangnil beauty, after thesorrows and trials 
through which she had passed. 

‘Yes, dear,” replied her aunt. “ But come, 
Lady Chestholm must have finished writing those 
letters by now, and mey think we neglect. her.” 

Aad so they left the bright sunny garden and 
sought the Hbrary, where they found Lady 
Chestholm reclining in an easy chair, gazing 
eadly out at the fair landscape that lay before her 
for the window commanded a view of field, heath- 
land and silvery streamlet, 

" Hark, there ie the carriage! " Mise Denbigh 
cried suddenly, almost, immediately after, they 
entered, ond they ll hurried out into the ball 
where Leonard stood, looking more manly and 
sunburnt than of yore, bub still the old Leonard 
for all that. 

Corsa greeted him calmly, even coldly, in her 
anxiety to hide the love that rose and surged 
within her at sight of his handsome face, and 
Leonard, mistaking tbat calmness for iodifference 
felt bis heart turn like ice. 

He went at once to his own room, and after 
removing the travel stains from his face, descended 
to the dining-room, where the others were 
aszembled. 

“Len, my boy!” began. his father, laying his 
hand on his shoulder; “prepare yourself for o 
great surprive, You are Sic, Jasper’s heir, and 
not George Newcombe!” . > 

“ What, sir” ? cried Leonard, flushing beneath 
the bronze. “And Agnes bas married a beggar, 
after all her scheming.”. Theee last words wero 
not spoken aloud, 

“Th is true!” replied his father ; and he then 
proceeded to explain the conditions of the will. 

* And have you written to George?"’ asked his 
son; atouch of pity in h's yolce, for he knew 
that bis false beautiful cousin had married, George 
Neweombe for his money, loying himself ail tho 


while, . 

“ Yes, and I have sent bim the letter. Here is 
the ons addressed to you,” and he handed him 
the packet, . 

*'Exou:e me for & few momenta,” said Leonard, 
turning to Lady Chestholm, who emiled up gra- 
clously Into his handsome face, 

“Tt wonder what that letter containa!” ob- 
served Judith Denbigh, 

Meanwhile Leonard steod at the open window 
in his own room, the warm breez lifting the 
heavy dark waves from bia brow, and fiuttered 
the pages of the letter while he read, with pailia 
cheek and quivering lip, 


“ My dear nephew,” itran, “ that old and silly 
prejudice of mine hns died out, and-the dearest 
wish of my hear) is that you aud Cora willmarry. 
Bot my purpose in writiag to you ig not to speak 
of that, but of a weightier matter, ; 

“You remember the day of the pienie Agves 
and George strolled off together to visit the 
Lover’s Glen. Well, it so hsppened that Tom and 
I took the same path, and, not g aware of 
their nearness to us, Itold him that IT had made 
my will, leaving all my money to George. Tom— 
I mean your father—left me then to hurry the 
lunch. s 

“Imagine mi rise and “sorrow when | 
= bis pe hoares and strained— 
George, whom I had brought up and loved as my 
own son—whisper to his companion, Agnes, you 
hear, Iara to be his heir, The old fool cannot 
live for ever |” 

*Y would not swear that the words are 
correctly strung together, for his tones rose and 
fell with emotion, but were enough for me. 
Tne night you went to Lady Cheetholm’s musice! 
soirée 1 paid a visit to » lawyer im the town, avd 
made a new will, under which you, my boy, wil! 
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jgharlt what that arch hypocrite will fancy, when 
the Gre willis read, belongs te him. Iam not 


naturally revengefal, but I cannot smiling 
ahen I think of bis Jeamutanatn tena 
che jetter went on, as though the writer had been 


uddenly overpowered with a sense of the mystery 
of death ; “something tells me that I shall mob 
live much longer. member my last words 
spoken as from the grave, Cora, my sweet fatth- 
ful Vora, loves you; but do not link her fate 
with yours until you are eure of yourself, Ib 
grows lates ly the moon has risen, floodi 
the heath with silvery light, and the old charc 
etands at the top of the hill in silent eur, 
Farewell! For when you read this, I have 
bid an eternal farewell to earth. 

‘Jasper Dasmax.” 


“Dear old boy 1" muttered Leonard, hasktiy, 
turning his eyes in the direction of the church 
where Sir Jasper slept, 

“Tt must have been a terrible blow to him!” 
He stood there for some momonrté ; them, with a 
hasty exclamation, turned and dezcerded the 
wide staircase, and again eutered the dining. 
room. 

Read it aloud, please, father,” he said hand- 
ing the letter to Tom Denbigh, who read {6 
amidst a hushed tilence. 

*] never liked his voice,” was Lady Chest- 
holm’s comment. “It was.too smooth ; and his 
eyes, they were treacherous eyes |" 

No auswer was made to this remark, bat she 
felt that her words were echoed ia every heart, 
Luncheon belpg brought ia at that moment the 
cou verantion was changed for lighter topics, 

” * * t 


* Great Heaven above |” 

Agnes Newcombe looked up in indolent eur- 
prise, and a faint tinge of colour rose to her 
pearly skin as she saw the ghastly change that 
had come over her husband's face, 

“ What is it, George?” she seked, rising and 
laying her hand upon his arm, 

They were ataying at Naples, that beaatiful 
city of or groves and silvery efreams, Out- 
side the birds gave forth a trill of softest melody 
in the full-leaved trees, and turned as if 
unheeding her smooth, seductive yoloe, and 
gazed fixedly at the water that flowed peacefully 
at the end of the garden below, 

Not a breath stirred the calm smoothness of 
the stream, and the leaves hung listless on the 
trees as though hustled into silence by the song 
of the birds, and Agnes felt a superstitious thrill 
pass through her, It seemed as if Nature drew 
back awed, 

“And for this I stained my hands wih blood |” 
he whirpered hoarsely, still with thatTixed lock 

n his death face, 

Blood ! Aguea’s fuir, haughty face paled, and 
the scarlet lips grew rigid at that word. A 
thousand haunting memories flashed through her 
mind as she stood there like some beautiful 
statue by her guilty husband's side, This, then, 


was the meaning of his restless wanderings, his’ 


endden starts and fearful glances ai every dark 
and eecluded spot, He was a murderer ! 

She did not speak—no words would come 
through her stiff lips; but better es it waa, for 
there was no pity in her heart for the man who 
had stained his soul with blood to gaia her, and 
vhom she had married for his money. No, only 
8 feeling of utter loathing for the man @iled her 
mind, as she gazed upon the drawn, haggard 
éeatures and bloodshot eyes. She guessed whose 
blood had been shed by those white nervous 
bands, aud # shudder ran through her. 

George Newcombe turced abruptly and went 
Up to his own apartment, leaving the letter 
Woh had called forth those despairing words 
Upon the breakfast-table, aod his wife took it up 
mechanically and read {it through to the end. 
There was a ecornful light in her pale eyes when 
she laid it down, and the thin-lipped mouth was 
curled in a contemptuous smile, ’ 

“Poor wretch 1” she eaii, aloud. -“Bat I 
suffer to, What is to become of me, chained for 
life to murderer, and he ae poor as a church 
mouse |" 

Asif in answer to ber question there ravg, 
with fearful distinetness, through the long cor- 





ridors the sound of firearms, after that dead 
allence, then the rushing of many feet, and a 
man with eorrowful visage, bowing low before 
the haughty English m'ady, informed Agnes 
that she was e widow ! 

. « * . * 

Your cousin Agnes writes that she is going to 
Germany with her friend, Mre. Lorton. She 
bears up wonderfully under her terrible afilic- 
tion,” said Miss Denbigh to Cora, as they stood 
at the breakiast-room window in ‘Thanet House a 
month later. 

Core murmured a very small “yee,” for she 
had burnt ao letter from that young lady, in 
which she told her cousin that perhaps it was 
all for the best that George was dead, though 
she wished his death had not been so terrible a one. 

George being dead of courses there was no 
trouble about the new wil!, and, with the excep- 
tion of an extra two huadred a-year to Agnes, 
the money had all been made over to Leonard. 

Lord Chestholm and his mother had gone to 
Paris, and would not be back till Christmas. 

It was © glorious day, more like a day in the 
middle of August than November. The flowers 
no longer scented the air with their sweet per- 
fume, but the birds hummed drowsily in the 
trees that overhung the stream that wound its 
way at the end of tho grounds belonging to 
Thanet House, and the sun shove down brightly, 
even warmly. Here by the water’s marge the 
silver weed lifted their heads to the blue eky 
listening in unwearying joy to the soft song of 
the stream as it rippled on ita way, And here 
Leonard bent his steps, with Oora by bis side, 
whispering anew bis love and looging into her 
delicate, dainty ear. 

“Core, dearest !"’ he cried, passionately stop- 
ping beneath a weeping willow that spread its 
branches over the deep green grass and clear 
water, “Have I not waited long enough yet ? 
Surely you must know that my love is true— 
true until death 1” 

The girl raised her deep purple eyes to his dark 
passionate face, and that glance told him that he 
was forgiven, for he gathered the slender form 
close to his heart, and preseed a long tender kiss 
upon her perfect lips, And so we leave them, 
like the rich golden suushine flooding heath and 
stream, the sleepy hum of birds filling the air, 
and on thair faces and fa their happy throbbing 
hearts the light of the sun that never sete | 

{tae END.) 








On Tae Ocean.—You dread the dangers and 
discomforts of the sea, and for that reason should 
prepare yourself for them, On sailing day, after 
the Jast bell has rung and you have bade adieu to 
weeping friends, descended hastily to your state- 
room, uopack combs, brushes, etc., and arrange 
them in the racks prepared for them, Take off 
your travelling suit and hang itup, Then don 
the forlornest robe in your possession ; you have 
brought it with you for the purpose, only let it 
be thick and derk ; you can pitch it into the sea 
or give it to the stewardess after the voyage is 
over, After this pubon wraps and capucine and 
go on deck to watch the vessels come down and out 
of the harbour. Kat whatever you like and when- 
ever you feel like it, If you are thirsty, eschew 

monade as you would tartar emetic, and drink 
seliger water ; iced claret and water is very nice 
and wholesome with dinner. If possible go on 
deck before breakfast—go on deck if it takes you 
two hours to dress, and you wish you were dead 
& hundred times during the operation, Sea- 
sickness ie its own cure, but after a day or two, 
when only nausea remains, frech air is an unfail- 
ing panacea ; therefore take as much of it as 
weather will permit.’ Don’t be frightened at any 
unusual notse you may hear ; for the first day or 
two all noises will be un'sual, and for the first 
night or two imagination ve'll fill you with horrors, 
After a time you will begin to realice that those 
horrible shrieks you hear are only the sailors 
singing-—mvcaning, I ehould rather ssy—ab their 
work, and that the awful scrapiug, which sounds 
jusb as though ten icebergs were menacing the 
vessel, and which, in fact, you are quite sure are 
{:ebergs, is only caused by the innocently noisy 
operation of holy-stoning the deck, 
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FACETIA 


Jack: “Do you ever take pille?” Maude: 
* This is so sudden.” 
Suz (passionately): ‘‘ Will you ever love 
“No, never, if 
I get out of this affair alive,” 

Ernex: “ Yes, I've brought -him to my feet at 
ast.” Clarissa: “ Well, take care you don’t let 
him see them or you won't keep him long.’ 


Dr. Jarar: “ Leb me see your tongue, please,” 
Patient: ‘Ob doctor, no tongue can tell how 
pad | feel.” 

Nickiesy: “Your cook bas been with you a 


long vime, bas she not?” Oheeryble: “ We have 


been with her for five years.” 
LitTLe ELsre : ‘ Ain’ 6 those cowe small, maf’ 
Ma: “* Yes, dear.” isfe: “I guess them’s the 


kind that they gets coodensed milk from, ain’t 
they ?” 

‘I say, do you think that Wiggins isa man to 
be trusted } ‘*Trusted? Yee, rather, Why 
I'd trueb him with my life,” “ Yes, bud with 
eaything of value, I mean,’ 

“Mr, Moser: ‘OQ, Revecea, my haart it vas 
proke. Daere’s a pad so vereign i in de till” Mrs, 
Moser: “‘ Nefer mind, dear ; cive it to Ikey to- 
roorrow for his birthday.” 

‘Tas blackberry pudding isn’t nearly so good 
ac those mother used to make,’ ‘‘ No; I told 
your mother this morning when she made it 
that you would be eure to find fault with it,” 

Mr. Ganser: ‘* Where’s Mra, Gabber” Ser- 
vant; “Somebody told her an important secret 
this morning, and she has been out all day going 
from house to houee visiting her friends,” 

‘My part in the amateur theatricals could not 
have been a complete failure, They did not hiss 
me.” “Of course not,” replied her girl friend. 
* People cannot yawn and hies at the eame time.” 

“*] pon’? see why you asked Mr. Bohr to sing,” 
esid the pretty girl’e sister. “I did not like to 
do it,’ was the reply. ‘But it was the only 
way to make him stop talking.” 

Harp between two friends : “‘ My dear fellow, 
is it really you? I have not seen you for ages ; 
iu what quarter of the world are you living 
now?” “ Firet quarter of the honeymoon, my 
friend ; I was married a week ago. 

*' Tax doctor’s ordered your husbaad whisky 
for his rheumatism. Des it do him any good ?” 
‘*He says it dees him a world of good, but I 
notice the twinges come upon him more fre- 


quently than ever.” 
Port: ‘* Why did you change i he title of my 
contribution to *Pansies: 2 Poem’? I had it 


just ‘ Pansies,”’ Editor : “Didu’t want to de- 
ceive the public, Readers have a right to know 
what it is they are reading.’ 

Mrs. Hopson (to her husband, who has come 
home with « black eye and no hat): “ Ab, that’s 
what you get for riding a bicycle.’ Mr. Hudson: 
‘*No, my dear; it’s what I got for not being able 
to ride one.” 

‘I BeLreve,” said the candidate, “that my 
country calls me,” “ If you are alludin’ ter that 
noise you heard jusd now,” said the old farmer, 
‘you ars somewhat mistook. Hit wur nothin’ 
but the ole mule a-brayin’ in the yard.” 

\ YOUNG person at a concert conscientiously 
sang, so as to set your teeth on edge, the five 
air, “I sivg well when he isnear.” An impatient 
liatener arose aud said in a loud voice, “it would 
appear that he bas nob yet arrived,” 

Nervous Ord Inpivipva: “* Wel), Mra, Nipper, 
I think it’s quite time the passage walls were re- 
papered.” Landiady ; “ Parding str, but I 
am a- wa siting to see “Ow your ‘@ % goes op. 

Coffins is such awk’ard things tv knock the 
phe off, a-comin’ down,” 

“My son,” aeked Farmer Goshley, " what is it 
that causes the rotary motion of the earth?” 
“T'm sure I don’t know, father?” ‘ My eon, 
come to my arme. You have been six months at 
college and there is one thipg you are sure you 
don’t know |” 


7s 





Litrie Boy: “Mamma, why are you so créss | 
at me all the time!” ‘Tired Mamma: “ Because 
you keep doing wrong, and I want to make an 
impression on your mind.” Little Boy: “ Well, 
mamma, I guess if you'd be good-natured: just 
once it would make a bigger impression.” 


See: “* You may say what you will, I thivk 
you will find that women are less wicked than 
men, J expect that Heaven will be inhabited 
principally by women.” He: “ Very likely. 
The men, of course, wil! A tbl be found in 
the amoking- room below 


“ Tens is nothing, my friend, for the health 
like gymnastics, They augment a man’s strength 
and lengthen his days.” ‘‘ But our ancestors 
didn’t go in for gymnastics.” ‘‘ Our anceators ! 
Of course, they didn’t, And where are they 
now! All dead,” 


Exstavusuastic Prorziztror: “What do you 
think of the new hotel?’ Prospective Guest 
(indifferently): ‘‘ Rather fine.” E. P.: “ Fine} 
Grand, { think. Did you notice the fresco work 
in the dining-roora and the new furniture in the 
hall!” P.G.: “Yes, I noticed them.” E. P. 
(persistently): “ Well. what do you think!” 
P, G. (gloomily): ‘‘Oh, I suppose I'll have to 
pay for them before I leave!” 


Litriz Dick: “Mamma, may I go and play 
with Bobby Walker, and stay there to dinner if 
they ask me?” Mamma: “I thovght you 
didn’t like Bobby Walker)” ‘‘ I didn’t, but as 
I passed his house just now my heart softened 
towards him.” “ Did he look lonely?” “No, 
mamma, he looked bappy.” ‘' What about!” 
“ He said hie mother was was apple-dump- 
lings.” 

Tue underlying principles which govern femi- 
nine fashions are eometimes hard for the mas- 
culine mind to comprehend, A country paper 
relates that a man went with his wife while 
sbe bought some drese-goods, “This siuif,” 
he eaid, “ is pretty, and would make you a nice 
dress.” “That!” said the wife In contempt ; 
“nobody is wearing that now!” “Then how 
about this?’ asked the husband, Indicating 
another sort. “Oh, that wouldn’t do at all! 
Everybody’s wearing that!” 


A TUTOR was explaining to his two pupils a few 
grammatical rules. “The first person is the 
person speaking,” he explained; “the second 
person is the person spoken to; the third person 
ia the age spoken of,” A fow minutes later 
the boys began whispering together. “ You 
must not whieper,” said the ates “It is rude 
to whisper when s third person is present.” “TI 
know why,” said the youngest, with a twinkle. 

‘Why !” asked the tutor, “Because the third 
person is the person spoken of.” 


Sas was an amateur photographer, and had | 


been showing him the results of her work. “ You 
developed all your negatives yourself?" he said, 
inquiringly. ** All myself |” she answered proudly. 
“ That's what frightens me and makes me hesi- 
tate,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ You see, there’s 
& question I'd like to ask if I thought you could 
develop an affirmative.” Being a wise girl she 
lost no time in assuring him that che could if the 
con titions were right ; and hé discovered in little 
leas than a minute that the conditions were just 
right, and that the process of developing an affir- 
mative was all that had been claimed for it by 
the most enthusiastic of lovers. 


“ AW, mum my dear, do let Liland me have our 
dinner wif you and dad to-day ; we will be so 
very quiet, and only speak to our own selves,” 
The mother, proud of her two girlies, after a 
moment's pause, replied : ‘‘ Well, if you will be 
very quiet you may; bat dad hes some men 
friends coming.to lunch, and I expect Aunt 
Lucilla aud Miss Celia Browne, so no chattering, 
my pets.” For some time the wee mites behaved 
in a most exemplary manner, when, suddenly, 
one of those ps zeee which will occur at the best 
regulated tables revealed the following conversa- 
tion: “ When I grows up, Lily, I shail plait my 
bair on the handle of the door, like Auoat Lucilia 
does.” “ Willyou!” responded the other imp. 
“ Well, I'll have my teeth set in gold like Miss 





Celia Browne!” Tableau. 
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DESTROYING HAIR ON THE FACE 


y using A 58'S 07 t Depilatory, ” Se, G4. ; \ 
ts. 90. For Rech Thal, ir the Rlcotrte liance, 3$8, por thick belt 
the German ra 88, 4dn., and Can g Liquid, 10s, 64, Fy th 
His Cantharid es produce whiskers, or hair on the head. kia 
furrows end crow’s feot marks 


















Tighcener, « liquid for removing 


chee X, ROSS, 62, Theobald’s Road, Holborn, lon. 
Had through all tters replied to in stamped envelope; 
parcels sens free a. 





+aEee “COMPLEXION 
luce the 
mat poy Pras ser 9 that 
e imagination co e.ire ; 
ohendaie gy Ben A free hoe blotch, 
gdh srw we 
asa Post-freo 
for 4s. Pitt boxes, 2s od.— 
HARVEY, 5, Denman Street, 

pa 4 Bridge, 8.E. 
Use DR. MACKENZIES ARSENICAL TOILE? 
SOAP, Is. Tablet; unséented, éd. per tablet. 
AssoLoTety Harwiess, Beware of the many imitation. 

Have Dr. Mackenzie's or none. 


LAME PEOPLE 
May walk perfectly straight and 5g 4 the greatest ease 
by ‘wearing Prver’s Louts Boors. No bideous boots or 
unsightly irons. Write for pampblet.—L. R. PINE? 
Boot aud Shoe Bureav, 56, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, London, 


Show this to some Woman. 


I will send a valuable, instructive, and highly inter- 
ing book which lew { woman would be glad to have 
Contains es ot and confidential advice, and tells 
how to keep thy and avoid the anxieties so acorn 

ing toall. Sent Pore nay sealed, for cne ia Sauls, 
ws ver pos .— Address, Professor R. N. LA Ls, 
irton » Carburton Street, London; W 


Fie CRE ONE OK SRE 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


A new lift is now being fitted at Marlborough 
House, principally for the use of the Princess of 
Wales, who, like the Queen, finds a difficulty in 
cither ascending or descending a staircase. 

Tue Tearitzs, who is a skilled type-writer, 
ordered a machine in Paris with all up-to-date 
improvements, the type-bara of which are to be 
of gold, and the frame inlaid with pesris, Her 
Majeaty’s favourite gems, ) 

{uz Emperor of China is to have a portrait of 
Queen Victoria, inserted in a jewel, which Her 
Majesty intends despatching to that Sovereign in 
graceful acknowledgment of the costly gifts he 
sent to her by the hands of Li Hung Chan 

Tur Prince and Princees of Wales will have 
quite a family assembly at Sandringham for the 
winter, the Duke and Duachéss of York at York 
Cottage, the Duke and Duchess of Fife at Castle 
Rising, and Prince and Princess Charles of Den- 
mark at Appleton, while it is not unlikely that 
the King and Queen of Denmark will arrive there 
next month. 

One of England’s most distinguished visitors 
oext year will probably be the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad. The snnouncements as to the arrangement 
for his journey are ac preseat merely conjectural, 
though correspondents from India report that 
the Resident at Hyderabad has banded the 
Nizam an invitation from the Queen personally, 
aud has further consulted His Highness as to the 
preliminary preparations for the journey to this 
country. 

Tae Empress Frederick is expected to arrive 
at Windsor Castle on the 20th inat., on a visit 
to the Queen, and she will stay in Eugland for a 
month before proceeding to Berlin for the winter. 
The Empress is to speud a week at Sandringham 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales. Her 
Majesty's plans, however, are not quite fixed, as 
they depend upon the health of her youngest 
daughter, Princess Frederick Charles of Hesse, 
whose accouchement is expected very shortly. 

TYPP WRITTEN documents do not find favour 
in the sight of the Queen, Her Majesty has, in 
fact, given orders that vo such documents shall 
in future be laid before her, and none will of 
course be sent out by her officials thab are 
supposed to emanate from the Sovereign, All the 
sentiment and impreseiveness evaporate from a 
document or letter produced by a machine, and 
this fs the chief reason why the Queen has set 
her face against the type-written papers, 

Ty a quiet unobtrusive fashion, arrangements 
are being projected already, and a good deal of 
unsuspected activity shown in connection with 
what promises to be an absolutely unique event 
in the history of England, There is reason to 
believe that a quite exceptional number of foreign 
Royalties will visit England and take part in the 
rejoicings, and the season of 1897 may fairly be 
expected to eclipse even the never-to-be-forgotten 
one of ten years ago, 

Tse Duke and Duchess of York are to arrive 
at Welbeck Abbey on a visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Portland on Tuesday, December 15th, 
aod will stay there until Saturday the 19th. 
There will be a large house-party to meet the 
Royal guests, and the principal coverts and the 
Clipstone preserves are to be shot during the 
week, The Duke and Duchess of York are to 
atrive at Worksop, and on the day of their 
departure they will drive to Manafield, where 
they are to be presented with an addrese, 

No Royal family in Europe has such & 
phenomenal number of late summer snd autumn 
birthdays as that of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 


- and Gotha. Thus the birthday of the Duke is 


August 6th, thad of Princess Alexandra of 
Hohkenlohe- Langenbverg September Ist, whilst on 
September 9th her eldest sister, the Crown 
Princess of Roumapia, was twenty-one, and on 
October 15th her brother, Prince Alfred, was 
twenty-two. Two days later the Duchess, their 
mother, celebrated ber forty-third birthday, and 
finally on November 25th the Princess Victoria 
Melita (the Grand Duchess of Hesse) will be 
twenty, The only member of the family born 
in another season is the youngest, the Princess 
Beatrice, who is twelve in April. 





THERE are seid to be over 3,000,000 deities 
in the Hindoo wythology,. 

Tt has been estimated that {t will require 
eighty-five men working every day until 1947 
to unearth the entire ruins of Pompeii, 

THE marriage rate in Great Britain; which 
has been steadily declining in recent years, is 
again on the increase. 

Sunpars and fixed holidays excepted, £20,000 
worth of fish are daily dragged out of the sea 
by the fishermen of England, 

THE number of eggs a hen may lay has been 


estimated by a German vaturalist as followe :— 


The ovary of a hen contains about 600 embryo 
aBs, of which not more than twenty are matured 
the first year, The eecond year produces 120 ; 
the third 135, the fourth 114 ; and in the follow- 
ing four years the number decreases by twenty 





yearly. Inthe ninth year only ten egge can be 
expected, 
GEMS. 


A sMooTS sea never made a skilful mariner, 
nelther do uninterrupted prosperity and success 
qualify for usefulness and happiness. 

Yours ie to all the glad season of life, but often 
only by what it hopes, not by what it attains or 
escapes. 

Genius may, and often does, require an in- 
terpreter ; but love speaks a language which 
all can understand, 

WHOEVER sincerely endeavours to do ail the 
good he can will probably do much more than he 
imagines, or will ever know till the day of judg- 
ment, when the secrets of all hearte shall be 
manifest, 

THE growing good of the world ic partly de- 
pendent on unhistoric acts, and that things are 
not so ill with you and meas they might have 
been is half owing to the number who lived 
faithfully a hidden life, and rest in unvisited 


graves. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Grarz Marmataps.—Cook the grapes in a 
very littie water until the shins are very tender, 
When cool, rub skins and pulp through a fine 
colander. Wash the kettle, return the pulp, add 
an equal measure of sugar, and cook ten or fif- 
teen minutes. 

Breav Sour —Pound some dry crusts of bread, 
put them into boiling stock, season with ealt and 

r, add a emall pinch of grated nutmeg ; let 
fe boil Tip once or twice, and just before serving 
beat in three eggs previcusly well whisked. Serve 
at once with or without grated cheese, 

Roastsp Oysters —-Scrub the shells well in 
cold water; place the oysters in a baking pan, 
laying them on the deep half of the shell. Bake 
in a hot oven until the shell is well open. Remove 
the upper sbell carefully, and serve with butter, 
pepper, and salt, 

Bakep Onions —Select large, perfect onions, 
but do not peel, put into » kettle, cover with 
boiling water, salted, boil rapidly for one hour, 
drain, wipe dry, roll in tissue paper, put in a pan 
and bake slowly for balf an hour, take off the 
paperr, peel the oniorr, putintoa vegetable dish 
and cover with melted butter; dust with salt 
and pepper. 

Stewzep Tomatogs.—Pare and alice ripe toma- 
toes ; put Into stewpan—not sn iron one, as iron 
spoile the flavour—add a very little water, and 
cook fifteen or twenty minutes. Then add salt, 
pepper, and butter to season, and half a cup of 
cream or rich milk, and half a pint of bread 
crumbs ; or, instead of the bread crumbr, stir one 
tableepoonful of flour in the cream, and add to 
the tomatoes while they are boiling. 





Divorces are frequeut in Japan. One marriage 
in every three ends in a legai separation. 

AN auditor in a Japanese theatre is allowed, 
for a small fee, to stand up, and the unfortunate 
individual behind him has no right to remon- 
strate or to rise and get a peep at ihe stege. He 
may hear, but he canvot see, 

Burmese humanity to animale goes so far as to 
provide buffaloes kepb in stables with mor quito 
netting. The morquitoes are as annoying to 
cattle as to human beivgs, but when lefy out of 
doors the buffalo can protect himeelf by rolling 
in the mud and allowing it to cake upon him. 

Tue Sultan of Turkey, who consumes a larger 
number of cigarettes than any other royal person- 
age in Europe, is run very closely by the German 
Emperor. The Kaiser's consumption of cigarettes 
is very large, The Czar of Russia has recently 
taken to cigarettes, but the pipe used to be his 
favourite, 

Ty Persia, among the aristocracy, ® visitor 
sends notice an hour or two before calling, and 
gives a day’s notice if the visit ia ove of greab 
importance, He is met by servants before he 
reaches the house, and cther considerailona are 
shown him, according to relative rank. ‘The lefb 
and not the right is considered the position of 
honour, 

Baum should have a place in every garden. Ft 
grows easily from teed; the scent is delicious, 
and the qualities of the plent strengthening, 
purifying, sud invigorating. Balm, too, should 
be drunk freely. It may be made of either 
fresh or dried Jeaves, and fe equally eflicacious 
hot or cold, With a little lemon-peel, or juice, 
and sugar, itis a mort refreshing drink, and a 
few balra-Jeavee placed in the texpot, with Chima 
or Ceylon tea, will improve the flavour and 
wholesomeners of the decoction. 

Amone the curiosities of tropical plant life are 
the pearls found occasionally in the cocoanut 
palm of the Philippine Islands--pearis which, 
like those of the ocean, are compored of car- 
bonate of lime, The bamboo, too, yields another 
precious product in the shape of true opals, 
which are ound in its joints, In each case thia 
mineral matter is, of course, obtained from the 
soi], The natives of the Celebes use those vege- 
table opals as amulets an’ charms against 
direate. 

Every year tho earth passes into what ie 
known as the meteoric belt, and extensive pre- 
parations are being made for observing the con- 
duct of the expected shower of meteors which 
is due in November. This modern exhibition is 
believed to be due to the earth's crossing a belt 
made up of minute bodies, the precise character 
of which bas not been ascertained. The earth 
goes into this path about the i2ih or 13th of 
November. There orbits are suppoxed to inter 
sect during November, 1899, or November, 1909. 
It is believed that the belt is about one hundred 
thousand miles wide, but as the earth passes 
throvgh it in an oblique direction, only about 
four or five hours are cccupied in the fight. 

Ir has been 20 frequently stated of late that 
the problem of the flying machine has been 
solved, and Invesiigation has proved that. moat 
of the claims are without practical foundation, 
that the majority of people need nob be blamed 
if they express themselves as exceedingly. incre- 
@ulous on the subject of eérial navigation. It is 
amusing to note the curious forms that fiyirg 
machines have taken. One model siriking)y re- 
sembles an enormous grarshopper, There is o 
long cylindrical body and wing-shaped side 
pieces, The feet and antenr= are tolerebly wel! 
represen’:d by the rode and braces that work 
and etrengthen the machine, There are also 
models with overlapping sections resembling the 
tiding on o building. A quaint and curicus 
model is dome-shaped and worked with pedals. 
The problem of fying may be solved ab smo 
time in the future, but so far as has been made 
public, there is little yet invented that gives 
reasonable assurance of fying, at least during the 
life of the present generation, 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T 3.—-You cannot romove it now ' 
favvr.-—Not vniees the will so provides, 
Oaanrio.— Not prover "’ was the verdict. 
G B.—We have nothing further to suggest 
Taxonant.—A kopjo is a srnall rough stone fort. 
Deary.~ Derry is a city tn the coanty of London. 
dle Vv 
W. A.—The memorandum had better be shown t a 
lawyer. 
Tionace,—Take counsel's opinion on the whole 
miatter, 
Warrarner.—Addresses aré never given in these 
culurar 
©. C.—The cost of telegrams to Cape Colony tbs. 2d. 
per Woru, 
Mara —Malta is 2,020 miles (eailing distance) from 
Phymouth 
Taian Fixcen.—On the floger naxt to the little finger 
of the left hand. 
Lunyre,-—-Tako it to a dealor and ask him to name the 
price he would give. 
_H. K.—The shortes€ sea route from London to Hong 
Kong, is 9,700 miles, 
Best Man.—Ho pays the clergyman and farnishes tho 
bouquet for the bride, 
Contosity.—-We have no personal knowledge of the 
appliance you mention 
Beoserre.— Persons with black bair and eyebrows are 
usually classed as brunettes 
FPalaltion.-—You shoald get a cabinet maker to ace it; 
it {s im possible to advise without. 
Nxuo.—An illegitimate son retains the namo by 
which he has been hitherto xaown. 





A. B. G.—An action for breach of promise cannot be 
Drought against a peraon under age. 
Yousosn Sox.—The eldest son is nos entitled to any | 
larger share than the other children, 
§. A. §.—She can only obtain a decree of judicial 
seperation on a summons for aseault, 
Sou,—Seutence of imprisonment usually dates from 
} ymmencement of the sessions or assizes. 
Woreise Maw.—A workman canuot compel an‘om- 
ployer to give hima “character” on leaving. 
TraxxroLt.—We have given this so often that we rust 
refer you to a back number for the information, | 
_ Frossiz.—A little alcohol rubbed on quickly will | 
teave the panes bright and shining if wiped dry. 
Aar.—We cannot tell you which is “the most cele 
brated picture’ of the five artists namaed by you. 
Gusacer.—-The nearest easnres to those you mention 
are a hogshead (54 gallons) and a butt (108 gullons) 
A\mece.-—-There is black, white, brewn, and green 
\uaber, s# well as that of the ordinary yellow colour. 
Paxnticr.--You are not obliged to comtinue your 
apprenticeship after attaining the age of twenty-one, 
Rovau.—No stuff short of tar will make the coat of « 
naturally rough dog, such as a terrier, He down smooth. 
Torrea.—Yee; next year is the centennial of the silk 
het, which first came into common use in Paris in 





Swret Magix.—Sponge with pure alcohol mixed with 
ttle water, If this does not suffice take it to the 


; 


\. W.-—Yon can write on the envelope “ Waiting for 
an answer,” or “ Wii you please answer ag writer is 
wailing.’ 

Sore THRoAat,—White of egg beaten with loaf sugar 
20d lemon relieves hoarseucea. Take s teaspoonful once 
«very hour, 


_ Liscoret —The throe most {mportant languages in 
Europe would be—Huglish, Fronch, thea German and 
Spanish equally. 
BH. H.—If the money belongs to the wife—csrned by 
her, or bequeathed to ber—ihe husband's creditors have 
210 Claim upon If. 


Inpiasant.—If you do not leave at the end of the 
mnouth's notice the landlord can obtain » magistrato's 
order to eject you, 

FPrvoriry.—Tt is the custom of most publicattons to 
answer only euch topics as will be of benefit to a large 
number of readers, 


E G —Tt ls a custom peculiar to the north of England, 
‘where old mammeries and superstitions heave still a sort 
of struggling exiztence. 

Tommy Arxins,—Waterloo waa fought with the 
musket known as “Old Brown Boas,” « muzaloe-loading 
weapon requting a ramrod to foree the charge home, 
aud a percussion cap to explode th. 

Lover or Oats.—Cats are exceedingly intelligent 
ud sensitive auimais and need excellent care. In fact, 
nere fa no animal tauat appreciates good eare more or 
hrives better en account oi i. By all moans take your 

with you, and take good care of them. 





} with case. 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF THE “ LONDON READER.” 
(PRICE TWOPENCE.) 


(af Next Tosspay, NOVEMBER 24th, wirn No. 1753, Wiis Be PunLisnep ovr xxtad CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, cONTALNING TILE CHARMING COMPLETE STORY, FULL OF INTEREST, SATTTLED 


Victoria Digby's Rowvanee, 


With Attractive Poetry, Seasonable Paragraphs, and a Fund of Witty and Humorous 
Gatherings. 


M. D.—The marriage is still binding, and nofther R. G.—Insurance companies make thetr own laws 
party can marry again unless the other has died or a | regarding surrender values of poltoles given up by 
divorce bas been obtained, . | holders; we are not fee pre Rp ony of egw 

. | pany you are connec ; but @ brief ao’ he 

Joum O'Gaoats. — The key must be given ap at | caoraary at heat office asking him to be “good onouzh 
reasonable hour—not necessarily before noun. There ts | ¢ ¢.i] vou the present surrender value of your polley ” 
bo precise rule on the point. would obtain the information at once. 

Trovte.—The cost of obtaining # divorce depends | y,..v The afternoon nap is nots harmful one, as 
wees ee pansy S ke sm Ouly a aolicitor aoe pa it = a aden coe — — 

; time: as su perfectly natura sew rO- 

Canriz.—The only way to stop it coming out is to get | gress, Nature arranges that all available biood in the 
rid of the cause, if either damp or moth has gone too | body shall he called toward the tive organs. This 
far there la nothing to bo done. | leaves the biood supply of the brain at a low ~* and 

You-You.—Gentlemen lift their hate to ladies the | Heep is thus easily intinced. "Brain work atench # tine 
mement the ladies acknowledge the gentlemen, and | ng 
that, of course, is before the parties pass each othor. | Parry.—Take off as much as will come away with a 

. rag, rab in « Uttle salt, then sprinkle liberally with 
| powdered chalk, after which moisten and dry slowly. 
| Or in place of salt moisten with lemon jutoe, and covey 
| with a paste ef soft soapland chalk, dry slowly. When 
‘ you can do it the drying ta best done in the sun. It 
In a long ago boat on a far-away sea | may be necessary to repoat elther process more than 

I sailed with my love~ | Ones. 
It was ages ago |  Domasric TreasuRs.—The beef may or may not be 
Yet at times in my eleepi comes the vision to me | larded ; puta layer of dies in a stewpan—onion, 
How [ sailed witn my love i carrot, turnip, celery, herbs—cover then with stock 
In the soft afterglow, and pl: the’ beat on the top of them, put on the iid 
‘Twixt the day and the night | and Jet tt boll; the pan may then be putin the oven 
in a dream of delight. | and based now and again, or it may remain over the 
| fire—it i» best finished a few minutes in the oven ; the 


Tu our wide-awake world with our work-a-day schemes, | stock should make a rich gravy; strain it and take 
But a phantom seems love! | away fat. 


Yet in eges ago, Z 
When I dwelt in's clondland of rose-coloured dreams, Sau.—Into a glezed pipkin put two ounces of bieck 
Nothing real miore than love | resin, place it on a gentle fire, and when melted add 
In the soft afterglow, | three ounces of beeswax. When this is melted remove 
'Twixt the day aud the night | from fire and add half an ounce of fine lamp blask anc 
laa dream of delight. half a drachm of Prassian blue in fine powder, Stir all 
together till you get them F ocdgroyg mixed, then add 
sufficient spirits of torpen’ to make a thin paste, 
| and let it cool.- Por use spe" & coat witha 
As in ages ago— | Mnen reg evenly all over the harness, after which, 
[ shall float in my boat on that faraway sea bring up « bright surface, polish with a soft polishing 
ith my ever known love brush, 


In the soft afterglow, Goxoes,—ry draining off all the liquor, put the fruit 

wixt the day and the night into une veanel boil no Satichent pin tt sh to cover 

Ta a dream cf delight. | them well, pour it over them hot, stir them up a bit, 

| then leave tal! next day whon take another lot of fresh 

vinegar allowing in proportion to every quart of vinegar 

one ounce cach of ik pepper, allspice and brulsed 

Rasu Max.--The expense of a m at the pger, boll for ten minutes, arain the walnuts free of 

registrar's office is seven shillings; it is equally binding | aio plain vinegar you ased on the previous day, and 

as one performe| by o clergyman as far as the ty of | when the freshly spioed vinegar has cooled to ' 

the proceeding yes. | return the drained fruit to the jarsand pour it over 
Suerriess Ovn.—We have heard it positively asserted | theza. 


that to drink a half pint of hot milk or hot water will - resin! ' 
have the effect of producing sigep in eight cazes out of Pree ieee aaigeisene te adie bait eocbpoontel 
ten. | mustard, one teaspoonfol vinegar, a little | ome a 
Jowo,—You may keep the dog if you like, but owner | litsle pepper; the fish should be. soaked fora few hours 
can legally claim it again without payment should he in cold water, them remove the skin and put it.on in 
ever see \t in your possession ; police have nothing to do | stewpen, covered with cold water, to boil for 
hour, or longer if necoasary ; pare and boil 
c . | and mash them, adding the milk to them; 
Anx1o08.— Such an operation belongs to the province | parsley finely; make the mustard with the 
of a good gurgeon. There ts always more or risk | now put some potatocs iu the bottom of a ple dish 
attending any such removal, and great care is advised im | then the fish broken into flakes, and free 
such undertaking, then the dripping in little bite; then the 
Luy A, H.—Yes, you require two witnesses. The | spread av well as possible; then the nape p be 
fees you name are in most cases voluntary, and you | then cover all over with the remainder of 
can ascertain of the parieh clerk beforehand what it is | make the top neat and smooth, and: mark 
going to cost you. At certain seasons of the yoar no | spoon; pub the pie in the oven, or before the 
foos are charged. | brewn on the fop. 
Waax Hives.—Avy trouble abeut the eyes d da 
the attention of an oculfst, and a competent one, There | 
are many diseases of the eyes that, if treated In time, 
moe be cured-; but the eyes sre too valuable to be trified 
with, 
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DREAM LITS. 


And I hope—who shall say 'tis but fancy—’twill be 
Lo a far away time 


ween Pree wees 


Sp 








‘tux Lowpon Raapem can be sent to any part of the 
| world, post-tree, Threo-haupencs Weekly } or Quarterly, 
One and Kightpence. 
8. D. T.—The German language is spokon’ almost | 
exclusively throuhout the Sora Em oa. andalso in At& Bacx Nvumeers, Panrs'and Vocomas are in pris t, 
a large district uf the Austrian Empira, but not in | end may be bad of all Bookseliors, :* 
Hurgary—tor tnatance, the larger purt of Austria—nor | 


in Deimatta. | MOTIO“.—Part 424, Now i rs. 
One wao Wawrs ro Kwow.—-The ‘Printers’ Bible” | free, Bightpeace. Also Vol. Lt Ly bone to 


is #0 called a it “pr & cartous to podeepnical fa 64. 

error ta the 16let verse of Psalm cxtx., tch ls ma 

to read, “Printers havo persecuted me without a | . T=8® INDFX ro Vou LXVIL is Now Ready; Price One 
cause,” inatead of * Princes.” Penay, post-froe, Three-halfpence. 


Pouny.--Boof is the most nutritiousof all animal foods, OR Acs Levers 10 5a Appxrsexp to Trax Bprron OF 
and can be eaten lonzer continuously than any other Tae Lownow Rrapxa, $84, Straad, W.0. 


kind of meat, resembling rice and bread in that respect. | 
Frosh beef is almost completely digested ; more com- #}¢ We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
i 


pletely than milk is by an adult, 
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Shakespeare. Manufacturing Oo., Ltd., 
AUTUMN NOVELTIES. 





Post Fara 1146 Post Fares, 


Our new design, “The Beres- 
ford.” The Fashion for 1896. 
The very best make. Guaranteed 

waterproof, in all the newest 

patterns, in Blue, Black, Grey, 

Brown, and Fawn Serges, Black 
and Blue Paramatta, and the 
Newest des ci in Checks and 
Faney Tw in Greys, Fawns, 
and Browns. Price 14/6 com- 
plete. Postage 6d. extra. In 
ordering, please give full length 
at back from eollar to bottom, 





Model 125. 


Shakespeare Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
(DEP. 16) 1, MILK ST,, MANCHESTER. 





Model 100. Model 110, 
NEW AUTUMN COSTUMES. 


We have much pleasure in introducing to your notice our new 


Costumes for Autumn, 


MODEL 100 and 110, 


PRICE 10/6 COMPLETE. 


Packed in Strong Leather Board Box, and sent Carriage Paid for Ninepence extra, 


The Costumes are made from our Noted Avondale Cheviot Sergo, Fast 
Colours, and Very Durable. 

The Costumes are well cut, well made, and beautifully finished, and 
consist of Full Wide Skirt, very neat Bodice trimmed with Braid, with 
Full Front and Fashionable Sleeves. 'The yoke and sleeves wel! lined. 

When orderin ayn give Waist and Bust Measure all round under 
Arms, and of Skirt in Front. Please say what colour required. 
You can have it in Navy, Grenat, Brown, Tan, Fawn, Myrtle, Green, 
Grey, and Black. Larger sizes than 29 in. waist are charged is. 6d. extra 
for the Costume. Skirts only 1s. each extra, In ordering please give 
Model No. of Costume required. 


THE SKIRT of the above 5/6, postage 6d. extra. 


LADIES’ JACKETS, 


NEW SHAPES FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER. 


Made from Black Spiral Curl. Cloth, also in Black, Brown, 

and Tan Beaver Cloth. The Jacket is donble-breasted, with 

Velvet collar (or Storm collar). New shaped sleeves and 

Gauutlet Cuffs, inside seam well bound. Made and finished 
in a superier manner throughout. 


PRicE onty Jf $2/@ compete. 


Packed in strong leather board box, and sent carriage paid 
for 9d. extra. 


These Jackets are kept in stock, to fit any figure from 32 to 
40 in. bust. Larger sizes are made specially, and are 
charged 1/6 extra. 


- PATTERN.—on receipt of post card we will send you a 
large box of patterns of all kinds of Costumes, Jackets, Capon, 
Millinery, Serges and Dress Materials, and all kinds of House- 
hold Drapery ; also a splendid Illustrated Catalogue post tres, 

There is no firm in the world gives better if equal vatue than the 





Model 141 

New shape for Autumn wear, 
Made from our 
BLACK SPIRAL CURL beige 

The cg is the Jat le 
with new. shaped * rena “the 
Revers @ nf Pockets are trimmed, 
Tailor Stitching inside, scams 
well bound. The Jacket is made 
and finished in a superior manne. 


paick | 1/Q onxty. 


Packed in strong leather board 
box aud sent post-iree for 9a, 
extra. The Jacket will fit any 
figure from 32in. to 42in. bust, 
Larger sizes are charged 1/6 oxtra. 
In ordering please give waist and 
bust measure all round under 
arms. 





Model 130. 
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DIGGING OUT 


Ir I should ask you if you ever felt nervous | 


in your life, you would no doubt answer, ‘“ Yes, 
many a time.” Then if I should ask you to give 
mean accurate definition of the word “ xervous- 
ness,’ how would you go at it? It looks easy 
enough. And so does jumping over a five- 
barred gate—when you see another fellow do it. 
The word is in everybody’s mouth, and we don’t 
think it necessary to consult the dictionaries as 
we pass it around. If you don’t mind, we will 
hear what these two people have to say before 
committing ourselves to a final opinion. 

“ Up to the spring of 1888,” says Mr. Alfred 
Hancock, “I was a healthy man. At that time, 
however, a depressed, nervous feeling came over 
me, and I grew very weak and feeble. I had a 
cold, too, and was altogether out of sorts. I 
was much troubled with acidity of the stomach, 
and after eating had weight and pain at the 
chest. Later, I suffered from the more severe 
ailment known as mervous debility. The doctor 
whom | consulted proved unable to relieve me. 
Some one then recommended Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup, and | sent to Mr. Surfleet, the chemist, 
in Silver Street, for a bottle, and began taking it. 
On finishing that bottle I found myself much 
better. The pain after « eating W was easier, and | 


felt stronger for my food having agreed with me | 


and digested. I was also much less nervous. 
After using three bottles | was in sound health, 
and have remained so ever since. (Signed) 
Alfred Hancock, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 
April 23rd, 1895.” 

‘In July, 1894,” says another. ‘I got into a 
low, queer way. I! felt weak, heavy, dull, and 
unsettle od, and was nervous. | 

ippetite , and what little 
curious sensation at the 
pain as 


very 


not so much 
1 had a 


chest, 

a worrying, servous feeling. 

eonawing 
—n 1 find nothing to relieve it. 

‘At night my rest was broken, and 
tired in the morning as when I went to bed. 
Besides these things i suffered a good deal, 
pain and fluttering at the heart, 
so weak and « 
little later it was only by an effort I 
and down stairs. 


| 
Londen: : Publis 





had no | 
tood I took caused a | 


pain at the pit of the stomach, and | 


I felt as | : . ‘ 
| harmonious as the strings of a new grand piano. 
with | 
At times | was | 
xhausted I could hardly speak. A | 
could get up | 
| have told us how to cure it. 


A DEFINITION. 


“None of the various medicines I tried 
seemed to do me any good. My mind became 
depressed, and | was so discouraged 1 was 
almost ready to give up doing anything more for 
myself. This was the state | was in about three 
months after I was taken ill. 

“ A} that time (it was in October, I remember) 
Mrs. Lancaster, a neighbour of mine, told me 
what a lot of good Mother Seigel’s Syrup had 
done her when she was ill, and she pressed me 
to try it. Following out her advice, I sent to 
Mr. G. Wilson’s Drug Stores, in Bean Street, 
and got a bottle, and after taking it found myself 
much better. I could eat without any pain or 
fretting feeling about the chest. and food tasted 
right and agreed with me. As you will infer 
from this, I kept on with Mother Seigel’s Syrup, 
and when I had used another:bottle I was cured 
All the nervousness was gone, and I was as well 
as ever. That is nearly six months ago now, 
and since then I have enjoyed steady, good 
health. I sleep well and bear life’s cares as 
calmly as other healthy persons do. You are 


| free to publish my letter if you wish to do so. 


(Signed) (Mrs.) Mary Ann Collinson, 2, Zion 
Terrace, Bean Street, Hull, April 2nd, 1895.” 
You will notice. that in both these letters the 
words “nervous” or “ riervousness,” are printed 
in italic letters. The printer did this at my 
request, so you might see how much stress the 
writers lay on that idea. Yet, in both cases, it 
appears that as soon as Mother Seigel’s Syrup 


| had cured the indigestion or dyspepsia (the 


stomach trouble), the mevvousness disappeared. 
We may conclude that the latter was in some 
way a result of the former. And such ts the fact. 


| The nerves, half-starved. from the disease, become 


weak, jangled, and upset, and play their owners 
all sorts of disagreeable tricks. With returning 
health and strength the nerves are as vibrant and 


So let us wind up bya short definition: NeEr- 
yousnrss. —- 4 symptom and consequence of 
adysp pepsia. 

Our friends Mrs. Collinson and Mr. Hancock, 
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Gibe Thanks. 


—0:— 


Grv« thanks, give thanks, 
Brave farmer, 

For the wealth your barns display ; 
No sword gate guards earth's Eden, 

And the ploughshare wins to-day ! 
You have garnered th» blushing A 

You have heaped the chaffless grain 
And every one this Christmastide, 

Blesses your golden grain, 


Give thanks, give thanks, 
Rich merchant, 
For this of thouht and st eam ; 
The old world’s gems and treasures 
Are no wild-Aladdin dream. 
Your ships were all full-freighted, 
Whore Eastern princes wait, 
Aud have borne rich gifts this Christmas 
From India’s opulent gate, 


Give thanks, give thanks, 
Poor sailor ; 
For high o'er the billows’ swell, 
F’en over the blare of storm’s trumpet, 
You can list home's silvery bell ; 
Riven spars and sails that are tattered 
Are but the defeat of a day ; 
The year's crown is the blossing this Christmas 
When you enter the silver rimmed bay. 


Give Pereira give thanks, 
Jhristia 


For P ae Le is the Getteray of love! 

Than the farmer's, or sailor's, or merchant's, 
It is prized all paths above 

Give thanks for the toi] that enriches, 
For the flowers that brighten our life, 

And thanke that our bright happy Christmas 
Deals the death-blow for ever to strife. 








Victorixn Dighy's omance. 
—See Ques —— 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* Vievorra, they tell me it is snowiny 1!” and Lady Charlotte Digby put 
the tip of a nose, which very mach Mier t a weasel’s, helf-an-inch 
beyond the mountain of blankets and eiderdowns with which she was 


covered, and looked anxiously at her niece. ‘* You can’t possibly goin such | 


weather.” 

‘*T can’t possibly stay away when Charlie has just come homs. So good. 
bye, you dearest old fidget,” putting her ruby lips to that tip of a nose, 
which was the only portion of her aunt's face at which she could get. “Vm 
not made of barley sugar, and I’m wrapped up to such an extent that I jook 
the size of an alderman.” 

‘* But, child, what will your father say?” 

“That Vie was not the sort of girl to be frightened by a snowflake, Good- 
3 ye, and a thousand, thousand thanks. I’ve not a moment, or [ shall miss 
he train.’ 

The neat little figure in close-fitting dark brown ulster, sable tippet and 
sable toque, flew down the stairs ; and with a wave of the band and a cheery 
~ bye to the maid and the man who shivered on the doorstep, sprang into 

the brougham which was waiting at the door, and drove off to Paddington. 

At the station porters volunteered remarks about the weather, so that sbe 
thought it must be rather worse than usual, but sncozled ‘down in the 
corner of a first-class carriage, with a hot-water tin under her feet, a warm 
for rug over her knees, and her bands clasped together in the muff, which 
supported her novel—she did not trouble her mind much about it. Fe r the 
first time in her life she was travelling alone, for her maid had fallen ill, and 
Was Obliged to be left behind in London; but she would not wait for an 








escort, for her brother, Captain Digby, bad come home for a POR FS 8 leave, 
and she could not waste a day of it. 
The footman had been instructed to look ont for a respectable elderly lady 


| going the same way, and to place Miss Victoria in her charge; but this 
| frigid morning there wore fow elderly ladies about, and the girl turned up 


her dainty nose in scorn at the only one suggested by James. 
** J sball go by myself,” she said, resolutely ; and carrying her resolntion 


| into effect, before James could utter a remonstrance, climbed into an empty 


carriage. 

At first, finding that there was nothing to be seen through the misty 
windows, she began to read her novel; but she had been to a party the night 
before, and at sweet seventeen living lovers have a way of intruding them- 
selves between a pair of bright eyes and the page before them. A smile 
hovered every now and then round the pretty lips as she remembered a par- 
ticularly smart repartee, but gradually her recollections became as misty as 
the window-pane, and people from her home in Devonshire were jumbled 
together in an uproarious ‘'Sir Roger de Coverley’’ with the strangers she 
bad met in Kecleston-square, and ber own father seemed to be calling her to 
come away, when the long lashes fell on the rounded cheeks, and little Vio 


| was fast asleep. 


Whilat she was sleeping cosily amongst her wraps the weather had gone 
from bad to worse. Jt had never ceased to snow, and a violent wind blew 
the flakes hither and thither, blustering and roaring round the windows of 
the train. The sky, when visible, looked a murky grey, and the weatber- 
wise shook iheir heads, saying they saw no hope of a chaoge, 

Stil] the train went on, further and further into the storm, the smoke of 
the engine looking black against the whiteness of the snow; but the pace 
grew slower as they proceeded westward, for the rails were getting 
so clogged that it wae difficult and even dangerous to make way, 
Consultations were held at every station, but the guards and the engine- 
driver were determined to push on as quickly az possible, knowing well that 
the longer they delayed the moré their diffioulties would incroase. 

_ The engine puffed and made a great noise, but a white wall was slowly 

rising before it, and the carriages behind seemed to increase a hundredfold 
in weight. The pace altered froma run to a crawl, and the crawl lan- 
guished into a gradual cessation of movement. 

The pasecngers roused themselves up in a hurry, and one, who managed to 
get a window open by main force, bawled out a hoarse query as to what the 


| deuce they were stopping for. 


**°Cos we can’t go no further,” said the guard, laconically. 
‘* But we most,” inarage. “I tell you it is absolutely necessary for me 


| to be in Exeter this evening.” 


A porter laughed derisively, and muttered,— 

‘Don’t ’e wish ’e may git there.;’’ but the guard answered, civilly, 
** It won’t be by train, sir; the line’s regular blocked.” 

‘* But something must be done, There ought to be a steam-plough. I 
rever heard anything so disgraceful in my life.” 

‘You see it took ue all of a sudden, and there won't be steam- ploughs 
encugh in England to satisfy us. You ‘bad better get out, sir.” 

**Get out? Dashed if I will! Do you want me to have rheumatics fr 
life?” furiously, 

The guard passed on along the slippory footboard, and threw open a door. 
** You must get out, miss.” 

“Ts this Exeter ¢” rubbing a pair of very large brown exes, 

“ Lord bless you! Exeter's a hundred mile or more away !’’ 

“But is it a station?” peering out into the storm, and seeing cothing but 
a to.sing sea of white. 

“ Yes, miss, Orpingley, it’s close by ; and the Rector, who's a gentleman 
down to the ground he is, has sent to say he'll take in as many of you as 
can’t go anywhere else. I'll see after your things. Now hurry away.” 

** But 1——” she began, hesitatingly. 

He allowed her no time to think, but with hasty, kindly hands helped her 
on to the footboard. 

**Creep along the board, miss. You are small, and there won’t be any 
chance of another train coming by, and there you won't get your feet wet. 
I’! come after you as soon as I can.’ 

He disappeared, and she was alone. The wind was like ice, and would 
soon turn her small body into an icicle if she stopped another minute to 
consider ; so she climbed along the board as euggested, clatching hold of the 
bandies of the carriage doors as she passed, till she reached the tender, and 
the platform of a station loomed in sight, 
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A frierdly hand was stretched out to help her, and @ kind voice told her 
to juwp which she did with the activity of a kitten, and reached the plat- 
form Without succumbing into a bed of snow. 

‘© What is to become. of me!” she said, dolefully, to the red-faced old 
gentleman, who was stamping furiously to keép up his circulation. 

He pulled down a grey comforter, far enough just to let out his gruff 
voice. ‘* You'll be all right at the Rectory.” 

** But I don't know any one there,” 

“No matter ; a roof over your head is the thing you want. 
at once, or you'll be left behind.” 

He bustled her off, and she found herself attached to a small knot. of 
passengers who looked like so many bundles of shivering rugs, standing 
round a man who might be a gardener. ‘‘This way, mum,” he called out, 
and started off with a stout stick in his band. The rest straggled afte: 
him. 

** Wait a bit!” cried the old gentleman. ‘Haven't you got a rug?” 

She explained that she had left it in the carriage, and he sent a porter 
after it, saying, ‘ Bless my soul, you would be frozen to death before you 
got there.” 

When at last it came he wrapped it round her, and took the pin out of his 
scarf to fasten it together, She begged him not to use it as it was snre to 
be lost, but he said, “‘ Tut, tut, 1 fancy there’s someone belonging to you 
who thinks you are worth more than a pin. Come along now; you must run 
as fast as you can; the porter says the road is as straight as a dart, so you 
can’t mistake it,” 

** But you /” 

‘©Oh, never mind me, I shall get back to London somehow, if I can’t get 
forward, Good-day.”’ . 

‘Thank you so much,” and she ran out into the snow, scarcely able to 
make head against the wind. As to seeing her way that was impossible, but 
she supposed if it was straight she would not go far wrong. To run was 
equally impossible, for the snow was already abont eight inches deep, and 
clune to her boots like lumps of lead, wanting to pul! her down to the 
ground, 

She listened for the sound of voices, but the screaming of the wind in her 
ears made her deaf to everything else. Feeling very desolate she stumbled 
on, her movements clogged by the heavy rug which her unknown friend bad 
insisted on wrapping round her, 

‘*{ wish it were at the bottom of the sea,” she said, impatiently, as she 

vme head foremost into a hedge, and could not free a hand to help herseif, 
She picked herself up as best she could, and s.ruggled on imagining that she 
waa still in the high road, and sooner or later would see the ights in the 
Itector’s house. Her petticoats were wet with the snow, and clung round 
her legs ; and every step she took seemed to become more difficult, but with 
the hope of shelter not far off she strove to keep up ber strength as weil as 
her courage. 

she thought of her old aunt in London, sitting over the fire, with the five 
o'clock tea-tray by her side, and the white cat curled up at her feet. She 
thought of Charlie—her handsome, yellow-haired soldier-brother who was 
coming to Exeter to meet her. He would have to drive back all by himself, 
and perhaps feel vexed and ‘cross, imagining her safe in Eecleston-square, 
flirting, as she too often did, with one ov two males who frequented the old 
maid's bouse when the young one happened to be there. 

What would aunt or brother say if they knew that little Vic was alone in 
the cold; the dark, and the soow? Thinking bow they would pity her she 
began to pity herself, till two large tears rolled down her cheeks, and her 
courage melted away, It was odd that she saw no house, and met nobody 
coming to look for her. 


You must go 


She raised her head and looked over the edge of the rug, which was stiff | 


with her frozea breath. The snow was not falling quite so fast, so she was 
able to catch the outlive of a gate, a few feet from her. She stared first to 
right and tben to left, opening her eyes in horror and bewilderment ; there 
vas @ hedge close under the Jee of which she was creeping, and another on 
the other side at each end of the gate. 

She was not in the road but in a narrow lane, which might lead for 
miles over a snow-bound country. Instead of going towards shelter and 
warmth, and food, every step she had taken led ber farther and farther 
from them. 

With a little cry of despair she stood still numb with dismay, She had 
not strength to take ber back again, and she had no more courage to help 
her to battle against difhculties, The early winter-night was closing round 
her, and there was no likelihood of any help coming to her, for no one knew 
she was lost, and without an adequate motive not a soul would stir from his 
own fireside on such a night as this 

She was young, and had no experience as yet of the hardships of life, so 
that her powers of endurance bad never been tried. Whai wonder, then, 
that she suceumbed ; and weary in body and mind sank down in the snow, 
unable to drag her tired limbs a single step further. 

One by one the white flakes fell over her, clothing her like a shroud, 
whilst the fatal sleep which is sure to end in death weighed down her 
eyelids, and pressed her long lashes on her tear-stained cheeks, Alas, for 
little Vie ! 


——— 


CHAPTER Il, 


‘‘Usper the stars, my darling!” whistled Captain Gerald Fatie cheerily 
all to himself, undepressed by what he called ‘ the beastly weather,” as-he 
made his way slowly homewards on his good horse Peter, followed by the 
gr om. 

He had come down from town by the falf-past ten train, an] gove 


round by the Rectory to ask if some of the passengers could not ‘be housed 
at The Beeches, 

The Rev. Brian Mortimer, however, had refused to let any of them go, 
declaring that there. was room under his hospitable roof for half-a-dozen 
more; so he had come away, and George bad preferted to follow bi: 
master on foot, saying that there was more chance of circulating his 
blood by walking than by waiting for the dog-cart which had gone to foto! 
the Inggage. i ‘ 

‘‘What’s the matter, old fellow?” patting Peter’s neck, as he pulled 
up short, and refused to.go any further, “Do you see anything, 
George?’’ stooping down and peering into the darkness, 

‘* Good heavens, sir, there’s a woman, I made sure it was @ bundle, aud 
nothing more,” starting back as if in h a 

‘*Don’t bea fool!” springing off his . ‘Hold her up; she must 
be frozen,” feeling after an inner pocket where he had his flask. ‘‘ Which 
is her face? can’t see. Here, strike a /mateb,” thrusting a box of cigar- 
lights into his servant’s hand, 

George struck it as desired, and the faintest glimmer shone upon. what 
looked like a mound of snow; but Gerald’s sharp eyes discovered something 
more before the light went out, and the next moment his flask was pressed 
eagerly to the girl’s pale lips. 

‘Don’t be afraid, finish it up.. Do you feol all right ?” and he held out 
his hand to assist her to rise. Bound up in the rug as she was she could 
not take it, so he put out his strong arms, and lifted her hodily up 
from the ground, and on to the back of his horse, ‘‘ Where have you come 
from ?” 

‘*The station. We were turned cut,” speaking slowly, as if half ber 
faculties were frozen. 

‘Then I must take you to The Beeches atonce, Good heavens, it is a 
wonder you are alive} Let me see,” stopping to collect his thought», 
“George, you go back to the station, and tell them to send this lady's 
baggage with mine.’ 

“ Don’t know the lady's name,” muttered the groom, not at all relishing 
the job, ; 

‘* Victoria Digby,” said a soft voice out of the darkness. 

*¢ Digby |” murmured Fane ; *‘ not the Digbys of Devonshire ?” 

*“ Yes, my home is there, and, oh ! how I wish-—~” 

‘* You were there as well? Never mind, we'll take care of you for a little 
while, and the snow can’t last for ever.” 

There was something in his voice which attracted her irresistibly, and al! 
her doubts and fears vanished at the sound of it, In after years she 
knew it was a cure for heartache or sorrow, and even now it gave her a 
comforting sense of kindness and protection. He plodded on by her 
side with cheerful patience, keeping one hand on her skirts so that be 
might save her from slipping, and making light of the difficulties they met 
with, 

It was long before the lights of the comfortable house, which owned the 
name of The Beeches, came twinkling through the snow, and the eager bark 
of a dog sounded throngh the roar of the wind. 

**There’s Jock ; he always gives mea welcome, Cheer up, Miss Digly, 
we shall be home directly.” 

“Your home, not mine,” she said, regretfully, 

** Yours, I baven't a doubt of it, just as long as you like to make it so,” 
was the kindly rejoinder, as be threw open a gate which led into the private 
grounds, 

The hall door was opened, and a stream of light poured out across the 
snow-bound garden like a warm welcome, at the same time that Jock 

ame bounding down the steps, and rushed in frantic delight to his master. 

He gave him a few pats on his shaggy head, and then turned his 
attention to his charge. He lifted her down very carefully, led her into 
the hall, where a large wood fire in an old-fashioned fireplace shed a 
ruddy light over the dark oak panelling, and, before the wondering 
eyes of the butler and footman unpinned the reg, and set her arms 
free 

As sbe stood before him in her ulster and sables his eyes rested on her 
swall, rounded figure with a sense of satisfaction. Then he pulled of his 
hat, and made her a low bow. 

** Miss Digby, I am delighted to make your acquaintance.” 

** Please will you give me my pin?” raising her eyes to his face for th« 
first time, and smiling involuntarily as she met his glance. 

** Let me keep it,” he said, on a sadden impulse. 

‘Gerald, Gerald! Have you come{ What are you doing! We have 
been so anxious about you.” 

A tall young Jady, with smooth dark hair and a pale face came eagerly out 
of the library, but stood stock-still on perceiving that the brother whom sbe 
had been worrying about for the whole afternoon had not only arrived, but 
imported a strange girl, ‘‘ with wild, dark eyes;” with whom he was amusing 
himself aiter his usual fashion. 

** Quite well?” kissing her, affectionately, ‘* We are nearly frozen.” 

Then he made a step forward, as a stately-looking lady came to the door 
and his father’s grey head peeped over her shoulder. i 

** Mother” —after a hug—‘‘let moe give over to your care a. certain 
treasure I found inthe snow, Only think if it had not been for the 
mere chance of my coming that way she would have been froven to death |” 

Lady Fane came forward with outstretched hand, and the stranger was 
made welcome. She was taken into the library and nearly roasted alive. 


| whilst Theresa divested her of her furs and coat, and rubbed her swa!! 


fingers to make them wari. 

There were several other people in the room, guesta staying in the house, 
whom Gerald amused with the account of the perils and dangers they had 
been through ; but Vic, thoroughly tired out, sat perfectly quict, letting the 
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pleasant warmth steal through her veins, as she eippod a hot cup of tea, too 
lazy to make any remark. 

Presently a bell sounded somewhere in the recesses of the house, and the 
visitors retired to dress for dinner. 

Lady Fane got up from her seat, and laying her hand on the girl 
shoulder, said, with ber sweetest smile, — 

“You bave not told me by what name I am to call you?” 

Gerald, who was talking with his father, looked round quickly, but left 
the stranger to answer for herself, 

‘* Victoria Ermyntrude Digby.” 

The smile vanished from Lady Fane's lips, and Theresa rore hastily from 
her knees 

Vic looked from one to the other with defiant eyes. What dic these 
people mean by hatiog her name, as if it weren’t as good as Fane or any other 
ander the sun ? 

‘* Perhaps you live in London ?”’ said Lafly Fane, as if she hoped it. 

‘“No, | come from Devoushire, and niy home is Digby Cart,” drawing 
up ber neck, and looking as dignified as she could, in spite of her 
lishevelled hair, 

‘7 will leave you to show Miss Digby to her room,” and Lady Fane sailed 
out of the library, followed by her Lusband, 

‘Tf you will excuse me,” said Theresa, with grave politene:s, ‘I will 
go and ask which it is, which will be better than keeping you waiting on 
the stairs ;’’ and Vic was left alone in front of the fire, with her angry 

ioughts, 

iver since her babyhood she had been made to think that it was a 
special favour from Providence to have been born a Digby of Digby 
Court, and these people here actually seemed to regard it as a dis- 
advantage ! ; 

Indignant tears welled in her eyes, and she looked hastily round’ the 
room, as if to find some mode of escape. The large bay winlow was 
shuttered, but the bar had slipped down instead cf going into its fastenings, 
end the shutter was not closed. She ran to it eagerly, and ‘put her small 
face close to the misty glass. 

‘‘What are you doing there ?” said a voice close bebind her. 

She started violently, but still glued her face to the pane. 
ing? That's all what I want to know.” 

“Yes, ag if it had never snowed before. You'll have to stay here for the 
»st of your life.” 

“Thanks,” with hot scorn, ‘‘I’m going away the first thing in the 
morning.” 

‘Oh, are you? 
manage it.” 

‘Do you think I'd stay here?” stampivg with her little high-heeled boot 
on the polished floor. 

‘*] don’t see how you can help it,” with an amused smile on the frank, 
lair Tace, 

“ But I will help it. I won’t—I can’t stay!’ her breast heaving, her 
lashes wet. ‘They bate my name.” 

‘* Who says so!” sternly. 

**T know it.” 

Feeling that it was undeniably trae, Gerald changed his ground, ‘‘ We 
will forget the sarname. What do they call you at home ?” 

‘* Little Vic,” with a ghost of a smile, 

‘* Little vixen. Ah! a capital name, and so very appropriate,” his blue 
eyes twinkling with fun, 

She drew herself up. | 

‘* You are extremely impertinent, and I think yon are all horrid! ” Then 
ber dignity suddenly collapsed, and hiding her face in her hands she burst 
into tears, 

She was hysterica!, exhausted, and overwrought, and her tears became a 
tempest ; bat she only shook her shoulder angrily when he attempted in some 
clomsy way to comfort her, so he stood perfectly still, with folded arms, re- 
garding her with a stare of dismay. 

In a few minutes Theresa appeared, greatly to his relief ; and after an 
anxious inquiry as to what was the matter, to which she got no intelligible 
answer, carried ber off to bed. 


**Ts it snow- 


I 


” 


with coo! incredulity. ‘I don’t know how you will 


CHAPTER IIT. 


Lapy Fang had reason to hate the name of Digby beyond every other 

under the sun, but,she put away all feelings of prejudice when she heard that 
her involuntary guest was ill, and treated her with every possible kind- 
hese, 
_ In spite of the snow, which kept them imprisoned, she managed to send 
for the doctor, and was relicved to hear that if Miss Digby remained in bed 
for a few days, and was kept very warm and quict, it was not likely that 
any serious harm would result from her adventure. 

Two days passed in‘foreed inaction, but on the third she got up, washed 
herself with the freezing water in her jag, (tressed herself in her ulster and 
furs, and stole softly down the stairs. 

They had been kiad to her, bat she felt certain they looked upon her in 
the same light as Jews of old looked on Samaritans, and she was deter- 
mined to get out of the house as soon as possible. 

As it happened *there was no one in the Jarge hall, where the fire was 
cracking cheerily. She looked at it longingly, for her fingers were blue with 
cold, but not daring to linger lest she might be stopped, she went straight to 
the front door and opened it. 

An icy blast came into eyes aud mouth, and she nearly choked in strangling 
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a cough, but she stepped out into the cold with a shiver, and shut herself out 
in the snow. 

A cheerful gleam came from the hall window, but she turned her face re- 
solutely away, and started at a run down the carriage-drive, It was sheltered 
from the house by clumps of evergreens, and later on by af avenue olf beeches 
which showed white and tall against the dull grey sky, 

The snow had been swept away from the drive, so that she was able to 
walk fast, but her legs felt weak after lying in bad, and her breath seemed 
taken away by the frosty air. 

The avenue went in a curve, so that the end was hidden from the 
beginning, and sbe bad no idea that any one was near till she ran straight 
into nis arms, 

‘Migs Digby!” in amazed astonishment, as Gerald Fane took the efgar 
out of his mouth, and the bat off his close-cropped bead. i ‘ 
doing here?” 

“ Going away,” trying to look d; fiant, 

** Does my mother know of this?” sternly. 

** No,” tossing her head ; ‘‘ but you needn’t be afraid—she will be giad to 
be rid of a Digby.” 

“ As to that, 1 know she has tried to be kind to you, and the first time you 
are able to move about you do your best to insult her,”’ ; 

‘*Tnsult her?” opening wide her dark brown eyes, 

“Yes,” looking down his nose at her, and speaking through his set teeth ; 
**if we had starved and ill-treated you, you couldn't do more than sneak 
away.” 

She hung her head. 

TI thought they would be glad,” 

‘* They are not savages. ’ | 

** But it chokes me to eat a bit of bread in your house,” with something 
like a gasp, ‘* I never was hated before,” 

** We don’t hate yon, but there was a Digby once who brought shame on a 
name that had never known it before, and we’ve no reason to like the race.” 
‘* Are you sure?” in an awed whisper, ‘‘It couldn’t have been one of 
” 

“Tt was your father’s brother,” shortly. 
‘Then he couldn’t have been like papa,” lifting her head, her dark eyes 
shining. : 

‘* Perhaps not,” with a slight smile, ‘*Now are you coming back 
Remember, you are free to go; you can get to the Rectory, but not to your 
home.” 

He stood aside as if to let her pass, and as soon as the way was open the 
inclination went in her perverse little mind. She looked hesitating!ly up and 
down, and gave a little shiver. 

‘If you go now we shali think there is little to choose between the Digbys 
of the present generation and the past.” So ssying, he drew himself up, 
straight and tall as a poplar, his eyes fixed reseatfully on her drooping 
face. 

‘Take me back!” she said, coaxingly, going close up to him like a 
child. 

‘* You won't do it again #” 

‘* Never again.” 

The sunny smile came back to his lips, and he drew her hand within bis 
ari, holding it for a moment tight in his own. 

‘“* Wasn't [ right to call you a vixen?” 

Why was it that her heart fluttered like a frightened bird's, and for the 
first time in ber life she hadn’t a word to say ? 

7 * 
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‘Gerald is the biggest flirt in creation, never believe a word he says ;’’ 
and Colonel Fane, a cousin who was staying in the house, leant back on a 
brown velvet sofa, his head of short, black curls, very near 2nother, which he 
considered the prettiest in the room. 

He had everything to delight the heart of woman, a handsome face, 8 
deferential bearing (now and then), a musical voice, and a reputation for 
fastness. 

As an officer in the —th Guards he passed most of his time in London, and 
after all the fashionable beauties without a blush or a feeling, it was 
refreshing to him to come across a little girl, whose pretty face a bold glance 
could dye with crimson, and whose heart seemed often to peep out of her soft 
brown eyes. Besides, she was a Digby ef Digby Court, the waalthiest family 
in Devonshire, and money gave a flavour to country simplicity. 

‘He is to marry his cousin, Lady Maude, some day, if she will have the 
battered thing he calls a heart.” 

“Te he in love with her?” looking across the rcom to where Captain Fane 
was standing by the side of a girl with a yellow sash. 

‘* My dear Miss Digby, he is in love with every girl he comes across. Fact, 
I can assure you.” 

** And what would he say of you?” 
looking face. 

‘*OfF me?” he shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ At least he couldn't say that 
the name of Digby would warn me off,” and he turned to her with bis most 
fascinating smile. 

Tt was as if a stab had gone right through her heart. ‘ierald would never 
— never care to do more than amuse himse'f with her because of this absurd 
prejudice, and she had grown to watch bis looks and words as if ier life 
depended on them. She would rather die than he should guess it, she 
thought to herself, as she crashed a white camellia to death in her hand. 

* You have spoilt your flower,” said the man by her side, and he took the 
tuberose from his button-hole and Jaid it ou her Jap. 

She looked at it doubtfally, feeling inclined to pick up the brown witherea 
leaves of the other which Gerald had given her, if she could have done it iu 
stealth, 


with a swift glance into his good- 
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“ He is coming to ask for this dance; say you are win’ to me,”’ said 
the Colonel, in a hurried whisper. 

Fane came towards her, looking happy and confident, as if refucal were 
the last thing he dreamt of. ‘‘ This is our waltz ; I bope Douglass has not 
made you forget it,” and he held ont his arm. 

** T think ya are mistaken,” unfurling her fan, 

‘*Not a bit of it. J wrote your name down on my only programme, 
Would you like to see it?” he asked, with a mischievous smile, as he 
showed her the ‘‘ Vixen” scrawled on his wrist-band, 

“Tf you call me that I'll never dance with you again!” and the blood 
rusbed into her cheeks. 

‘Especially as this is mine,” Colonel Fane remarked, with a languid 
smile, as he stood up, offering his arm. ‘‘Now, go away, my dear fellow, 
you are not wanted here.” 

The frank facs grew suddenly serious, 

‘* Is this true!” looking down at Vic with grave eyes. 

‘* Quite true,”’ she answered viciously, because of the pain in her heart. 
‘* Your cousin is ten times politer than you are.” 

Without a word he went away, and leant against a wall with a stern face 
and folded arms, and it seewed to Vic as if the sun of her life had gone 
behind a cloud, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Vie sat by the fire on a Jow stool, and, with a letter from home in her 
lap, idly watched the play of the flames. It was a comfortable room, where 
the Fanes usually breakfasted when there was only the home party in the 
house, with plenty of low chairs with stuffed seats, warm rep curtains to keen 
out the draught from the bay windows, and a high carved mante'piece of 
dark oak. 

The door opened, and Captain Fane’s voice said,-~ 

** Are the others out, Miss Digby ?”’ 

Vic started, and needlessly flusbed -erimson, 4 

Yes; Lady Fane has gone to the village, and the rest wan'ed to see if 
there were any chance of skating.” 

He was tarning away, when bis eye fell on the leltor resting on her 
knee. 

‘* Heard from home ? ” 

She nodded. 

**There’s a message for you in it. 
me what I had better do?” 

** Certainly,” 
with which he addressed her at first ; 


Could you wait one moment just to tell 
with shy eyes raised to his for a moment. 
with grave politeness, so unlike the merry good-hamour 


‘*bat I don’t suppose my advice is 


worth much.” 
Coming up to tho fireplace he leant his arm on the mantelpiese, and 
waited, 


The next moment Colonel Fane’s arm was round her waist, and to the 
nusic of ‘‘ Under the Stars” they glided together round the room. It was 
very delightful, but her legs seemed to fail her, and her heart grew like a 
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stone. This was the tune which be was whistling when he came to her 
rescue in the snow. 

If it weren't for him she would be dead—coli and stiff, buried in the 
cruel, grasping snow-—-and no one wonld have guessed what bad become of 
her, and Charlie would have gone mad with grief, and her father and mother 
would have felt their home desolate for ever 

** Aren't you well?” asked the Colonel, quickly, looking into her white 
face, and the next moment he almost car ried her into a small room leading 

ya it of the drawing-room. 

‘Don’t tell me that you care for him,” 
as be threw himself down by her side. 
drawn.” 

** And so we are,” 
heart. 

‘* JE you are, there is hope for me, 
spite of Lady Maude.” 

** He thinks | like Gerald, and he knows that he doesn’t care. Good 
Heaven, what am I coming to{” she asked herself, breathlessly. ‘* Any 

g bat that!” Then she looked up into the Colonel's face with he: 
lovely eyes. ‘‘ Men ate deceivers ever—why should I trust you more than 
him ? 

‘ Because he bas a father, wother, and sister, beside a Lady Mande; and, 
excuse me if I sound rude, but they would rather be picked a girl out of 
the gutter than one out of Digby Cocrt, whilst I have nothing to consult 
but my own heart, which you stole from me, dearest, the first night you 
came,” 

Her lips were white, and her knees shook, What he said was true, but 
she would rather have been deaf for life than have heard it. Ther she 
summoned all her courage and said with a smile, ‘* Youare going rather far, 
Colonel Fane.’ 

“Amt? 
You don’t h 
smile 

se P 


bending over her eagerly, 
‘*T thought you were at daggers 
panting and breathless, her hand pressed to her aching 


He is the only rival I am afraid of, in 


You are a little witch, and madden me 
Jeaning over her with his most irresistibl 


I couldn't help it. 
te me, do you?” 


rhape. Iam not quite sure!” trying to be saucy 
a've got my flower and my keart, and you are making me lose my 
bead. What do you want more?” 

‘‘T want you to take them back, 
breast, 

‘Til take this because 
other I leave in pledge, hor 

‘* You won’t get it,” ap 
that ehe felt bis breath on her cheek. 

*T shall, anless Gerald bas cheated me out of it,” 
the face with eyes that glowed. 

‘I hate him!” and she stamped her fuot, feoling at the moment as if it 
were really trae. 

\ band drew back the curtain which divided the one room from siower, 
and as quickly let it fall, but not before she caught a glimpse of blue eyes 
that flashed, and bair that shone like the sua. 

Her face fell, and her head drooped, Colonel Fane, smiled, mockingly. 

‘Prove it, Don't give him another dance to-night. Give them all to 
mie. 

Sh> was foolish and impulsive, and half-mad with pain, but she gaw the 
open snare before her and knew it was time to draw back. 

‘© No,"’ with a small smile, “ that would be getting out of one hole into 
another. Take me back to the drawing-room ?” 

Gerald did not come near her till the Jast, when he said, in a 

** One waltz isn’t too much to ask.” 

“Too much when I am tired out,” she said, because Colonel Fane was 
watching her ; and then, as he turned away with his bead in the air, she 
nearly sprang after him, and asked him to come back. 

** My dear child, you look very ill,” said Lady Fane, kindly. 

“Yes, I am going to bed,” and she cried herself to sleep, whilst 
Lady Maude was still laughing and talking with the man che meant to 
marry. 


’ snatching the tuberose from her 


ou’ve worn it,” pressing it to bis lips; ‘* the 


iug for yours in its place.”’ 
inging to her fect, because he had come so close 


looking her straight in 


low voice, — 





** Papa tells me to thank you from the bottom of-——’ 

‘*Pshaw! J thought yoa wanted to ask me something ?”’ 

**So Ido, but my people are very gratefil to you, They seem to—to 
think you did them a service.” 

** Tt was all Peter. Ishould never have sean you, but he wouldn’t go 

y." 

** My mother says that as the road is still blocked up by a huge drift I had 
better go back to my aunt ia London,’ 

A silence, during which she listened to the beating of her own beart, and 
wondered if be heard it too. 

He pulled his fair moustaches as if in deep thought, and then eaid, 
ab vruptly, a 

*’ Do you want to know the trains? ” 

Not a word of regret or remonstrance ; 
would not care to stop her now. 

With alomp in her throat she mumb'ed 
vously at the fringe of the bearthrug. 

He turned bis head and looked at her with softening eyes, but she did 
not know it, becanse she was staring duily at the carpet. What a litt 
thing she was, and how prettily her soft curls grew round ber forebead ! 
What had become of her pas ionate temper? and was it Douglass that had 
tamed her so soon ! 

‘When would you like to go? 
self that it was no concern of his. 

‘* Oh, I don’t know,” with a glance over ber shoulder out of the windov 
at the grey clouds reudding past before the blastering wind. 

**You are not in such a hurry as you were the other day,” 
sarcasm in his tone 

‘“* Yes I am,” springing to her feet with such activity that she brought on 
afit of coughing. “I will write to my aunt to expect me to-morrow.” 

** Speak to my mother first.” 

‘*Why! She won’t want to keep me,” ber cclour rising. 

** Ob, just as yon like,” and he walked away. 

A little while ago he would have laughed and called her a little vixen. 
How she hated his politeness, and longed for bim to be rade again. 

‘* By-the-bye, you wanted to know the trains,’’ stopping at the door ; 
‘there is one at 19.45, another at 12.50, a third at 3.10. The firet, would 
be the best, I should think, and the brougham, of course, will take you to 
the station.” Then he shut the door bebind-him. 

It is strange how much a little opposition increases the pleasure of baving 
one’s own way. Now that Vic could sit down and tell her aunt that she was 
coming all desire to Ieave The Beeches had departed from her. 

Captain Fane hal not only told her the trains, but had fixed upon the 
very earliest as the best for her to go by, as if to intimate that the sooner shs 
was cone the better he would be pleased. 

Her pride caught fire, and she dashed off a letter, telling Miss Digby to 
expect her to luncheon on the morrow. While she was writing she heard the 
f the be skaters outside the window, and soon afterwards the 
sound of their footsteps in the hall, as the men divested themselves of their 
wraps, and the ladies went upstairs to prepare for jancheon, 

Presently a dark head appeared in the doorway, and Colonel Fane, after a 
glance round the room, came up to the fire rubbing his hands and shivering. 

‘* Nice and comfortable you feel in here, It's fearfu) outside.” 

‘* What about the skating?” looking round with ber pen in her hand. 

‘* Impossible at present; but we've bired half-a-dozen men to clear away 
the snow, and I expect it will be all ready in two or three days. Won't it be 
eh: urming } I am sure you would skate divinely.’ 

** My father does not like me to try in London.” 

**In London? I daresay not, but here they needn't admit‘any but their 
own private friends. It will be a case of ‘you and I together,’” with a 
smile, ‘‘and just a fow to look on and admire,” 

**T am going away to-morrow,” determined to get an expression of regret 
from somebody. 

She was not disappointed, 
cheated out of a treat. 

** You shan’t go}”’ he said, almost fiercely. 


she might go when she chose, he 


‘ Yes,” and began to pull ner- 


’ in a matter-of-fact tone, as he told him- 


with some 


voices vould 


for the Colonel's faco fell like a boy’s when 


** You must be joking !’ 
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She shook her bead, a thrill of delight running throngh her, and her eyes 
beginning to sparkle. 

He came to her, and laid his hand on the back of her chair. 

“* You don’t want to leave me ¢” . 

She put up her eyebrows saucily. 

‘* Why not?” 

‘* Because I think you don’t bate me.” 

‘¢Then you are very much mistaken.” 

**T don’t think I am,’ with another smile. 

‘Would you mind holding your tongue for a minute, as I wish to finish 
this letter?” her eyes fixed demurely on the sheet of paper, 

‘Ts it to say you are going? Then I'll throw it into the fire,” suatching 
it up from the table. 

‘* Colonel Fane,” her eyes flashing ; ‘‘ give it me back directly |” 

He held it Janghingly above his bead. 

‘« Not till you’ve promised to stay.” 

She shook her head, but could not speak for coughing, leaning on the back 
of the chair for support. 

“It would be madness for you to travel with such a cough as that!” 
real concern in his voice. ‘‘ Listen to me one moment. Stay till the 
end of next week, and then I'll escort you in any direction you want 
to "tes 

Yon are very good, but I think after knowing you for these few days I 
should searcely like to trust myself with you for an escort,” 

‘ Have I offended you?” looking penitent. 

‘*T don’t know what you think oo made of ?”' she cried, in a sudden 
assion. 

, ‘Sagar and spi:e, and all things aice, I believe,” with a glance of merry 
leprecation. 

‘* You forget that I’m a Digby,” throwing back her head. 

‘Indeed, I don’t ; but I assure yoa I don’t mind it.” 

‘* Mind it!’ breathlessly, as if amazed at his audacity. 

“Not a bit. I never heard that the sins of an uncle were to be 
visited on nieces. I would just as soon you were a Digby as anything 
else,”” 

Her eyes opened wide, her breath was quite gone—she could not do 
anything but drop him a scornful curtay, 

‘‘T've knocked about the world too much to have any prejudices left,” be 
went on coolly ; “and,” with a hasty softening of his voice, ‘‘ I should never 
let them interfere with my happiness.” 

‘Too kind of you to say so,” in withering scorn. 

“‘T don't want you to put, me in the same box as Gerald. 
letter, and I know you'll alter it to please me.” 

“Of course I shall!” sitting down at the table with a grave face, and 
writing a few words as fast as she could.. The luncheon-gong sounded just as 
she had written the address, and taking the envelope in ber hand she dropped 
it into the letter box in the hall 


Here's your 


« - a 


‘My dear, you can’t go,”’ said Lady Fane, shaking her head, as she 
heard a smothered cough. ‘I would not let you out of the house for the 
world,” 

“Bat I’ve often had a cough before, and I’ve written to say I'll come,” 
and Vic glanced ont of the corner of her eyes at a tall form by the window. 

“We can easily telegraph now'that ube wires are mended,” remarked 
Colonel Fane, as he lounged at his ease in the most comfortable armchair in 
the room, ary 

“Yes, you must really stay,’’ said Theresu, gently; ‘unless you 
have some great attraction in London, and even then we couldn’t Jet 
you go, 

Vic looked from one to the other, doubting, whilst Gerald kept an obstinate 
silence, 

“My only attraction,” she said, hastily, “is a dear old aunt, who is sure 
to give me a welcome.” 

_ “I faney you would get that anywhere,” in a half-whisper from the 
Cuardsman, 

“ Bat surely you know that you are welcome here ?”’ 
kindly, 

“Am?” with wistful, appealing eyes, which brought her hostess out of 
her chair, and half-way across the room to kiss her. Now that she was sure 
that the daughter of the Hon. Lionel Digby bad given her heart to her nephew 
instead of her son her hospitable soul warmed towards her, and she longed 

pet and make much of her. 

‘Write your telegram, and I'll take it to the post.” 

It was Gerald who spoke, and, without the slightest sign of her former 
perversity, Vic did as she was bid. 

“Thanks, I'm too utterly grateful,” murmured the Colonel, as his 
cousin pocketed the telegram, and Vic returned to her seat. 

Theresa smiled and looked from one to the other, 

_ “T told you so,” she whispered in her brother's ear ; but he shook her off 
impatiently, and growled out that Douglass was “ always fooling.” 

The next morning he mentioned at breakfast that he was obliged to be off 
to Aldershot, bat he would return in a few days. . 

Vic thought he was going without a good-bye, and sat in the breakfast- 
room listening to every sound. 

“Poor Maude is out of spirits to-day,” said Theresa, with a smile. 
. bi shall have to do onr best to cheer her till somebody comes 

ack, 

‘Ts she engaged to your brother ?”’—the soft voice was unusually hoarse, 
but of course that was on account of her cold. 

“* Not exactly, but I suppose it is sure to come off. Mother would break 
her heart if Gerald married into a family she did not like. 1 begin te think 


said Lady Fane, 


” 
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he has gorie off from the stable-yard, so { shan’t wait any longer. Good-bye. 
You mast be so tired of being shut up,”’ and with a kindly nod Miss Fano 
hurried away for her morning walk. 

Had he really gone’ Steps came quickly along the ball, and a hanl was 
laid on the bandle of the door. Her heart beat eo fast that it nearly stifled 
her, and she fixed her eyes intently on her book, 

** Good-bye, Miss Digby,” he was standing close by her before she would 
look up. ‘fam afraid I'm distarbing you.” 

‘*T like this book very much,” sie said, confasedly, 

** Then I will leave you to enjoy it,’’ already turning away. 

‘* But I’m sick to death of reading,” with an impatient sigb, ‘‘ and I-—I 
want to talk.” 

He smiled, and was there ever a smile that looked so much like a gleam of 
sunshine? 

Douglass is in the billiard-room, so you can have as much of that at yo 
like, Shall I find you here when I come back ¢” 

** No,” her eyes bent on the floor. 

*‘ Then good-bye. I wish we had been better friends. 
won't mind sbaking hands ?” 

She put her band into his, feeling as if all her energies must be. bent on 
stopping the cry which rose to her lips. ‘‘ Stay, oh ! stay!” 

** You are shaking with cold,” his kind eyes lingering on that small bent 
head and those clustering curls, ‘ You must sit close to the fire, or we sball 
have you ill,” 

Then she heard his steps retreating, yet dared not raise her eyes because 
of the tears that were in them. He was going away, and she would never 
see bim again. Oh! Heaven! what could she say to stop him, if only for 
sixty seconds ¢ 

** My pin,” she cried, hoarsely ; ‘ you have never given it back to me.’ 

“‘ Are you sure you want it ’”’ slowly unbuttoning his ulster. ‘‘I hoped 
you had ‘orgotten it.” 

Then he stooped so as to catch sight of her face, drew a deep breath, and 
with three rapid strides was by ler side, 

** Vic, you are crying !”' 

His arm was round her, his face close to hers, and for a moment she 
shook from head to foot. Then with a violent effort she struggled for com- 
posure and pushed bis arm away, ° 

**Can’t sou see? I want to get home,” she said, fierce’ y. 

He stood up with a sigh, placed his hand gently on her curls, as if sooth- 
ing a naughty child, and without a word left the room. 

When she heard the hall door clang bebind him then she laid ber head 
on her knees, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 


I suppose you 


, 


CHAPTER \ 


‘‘Tow bad your cold is, your eyes look quite inflamed! ’ said Lady 
Fane, looking at her young gaest in a motherly manner as they. sat at 
luncheon, r 

‘*Miss Dighy wants exercise,” said the “>lonel, regarding her blushing 
face with the keenest interest, and wondenag if she coald possibly have 
been crying because of (Gerald’s departure, ‘‘I propose a game oi 
* Blindman’s Baff.’” 

The proposition was applauded, and orders ware immediately given that a 
fire should be lighted in tho ball-room, where there was plenty of space and 
very little furniture. 

There the whole party gathered, with the exception of the elders, and from 
the shouts of laughter that rang through the clused doors the game seemed 
to be succeeding admirably. 

Vie threw herself into the amusement, childish as it was, with her usual 
abandon, and went flying about the room, with lovely flashed cheeks and 
parted lips. ; 

A c.ugh is a most troublesome thing when you do not want to be 
recognized ; but the blindmen in turn felt it a useful auxiliary, and Miss 
Digby’s name was shouted out more often than any other. 

Qolonel Fane, with bandaged eyes and outstretched arms, was pursniog 
her with untiring eagerness, whilst sho flitted from one coraer to another, 
determined not to be caught by hii, because the others would be sure to 
laugh. 

Lady Maude Aston was a solid gir!, whose movements were about as agile 
as an elephant’s, Vic tried breathlessly to get behind her into a safe 
corner, but she stuck in the way, and the Blindman’s hand clutched her 
shoulder, as she tried to evade him by kneeling on the ground. 

His moustaches twitched with au amused smile, as bis hand wandered 


' in pretended doubt over the soft curls, and hesitatingly touched the blushing 


cheeks. 

‘*Say who it is!” eried the others, impatiently; but a small voice 
whispered ‘‘ Don’t !” 

He bent his head eagerly, 

** Six dances to-night 1” 

An almost imperceptible nod was the atiswer. 

Then he stood upright, and owned to be puzzled. 

“I think it must be Theresa, only she has fuztled up her hair for the 
occasion,” 

A shout of langhter, and the captive was released, her lashes glued to her 
rosy cheeks, 

** He wouldn’t have let off anyone claa,” Jaughed Theresa. 

** He couldn’t help it if he guessed wrong.” P 

“ None so blind as thoge who will nob wee ; the bandago was quite de 
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Yorven lesire he drew her gently towards him. 
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trop. It’s always the sime with Gerald and Maude. He pretends not 
to know her because she hates being blinded, but he’s not quite so cool 
as Douglas---taking an inventory of your features first.” 

‘*That’s the best part of the game,” laughed a Mr, Sydney Merton, 
who had jnst arrived. ‘* Fane was a lucky dog.” 

“Don’t like him,” murmured Theresa. ‘* As the house is full we have 
to put him in Gerald’s room, and_it seems quite desecration.” 

** Bat your brother is coming back on Thursday.” 

‘* He may, but I don’t expect him. The blue room, down those steps 
just beyond yours, must he got ready for him in case he should come 
before the other turns out. You look so tired; shan’t we slip away?” 

Vic readily assented, and was glad to be carried off to five o’clock tea 
in the library ; but just as she had comfortabiy curled herself up in a 
corner of the sofa tbe others came trooping in, and Colonel Fane at once 
secured a place beside her. 

“Why did you run away?” 

** Because I was tired. 

“Tell me why you cried this morning ? 

* What is that to you?” trying to loo’ 
cheeks, 

‘* Everything,” he said, softly ; ‘' tell me 

If she refused to answer he would think she had been crying for 
who did not care whether she were alive or dead. 

**T was cross and out-of-sorts,” she said, quietly, as she stirred her 

**Only leave me alone for a little while, and I shall be all right to 


” lowering his voice, 


lefiant, in spite of her burning 


9” 


fn man 


I’m to consider myself dismissed ¢” 

She nodded, 

** But why* Have I offended you ?” 

* You've been very cool.” 

‘Have I?” looking straight into her eyes. 
re 7 ? 

And he kept bis word. ; 
A wild and reckless spirit suddenly took possession of Vie, and she was the 
merriest of them all in the evening. Colonel Fane devoted himself to her, 
and she scarcely danced with anyone else, but whenever he tried to be tender 
he laughed in his f 
~ Bewrichingly pretty, with her flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, she 
bewildered and dazzled him at the same time, and he swore that he would 
win her whether she loved him or not. He was used to easy conquests 
among women, and it was not likely that a country coquette could baffle 
him ; but she gave him more trouble than anyone else had done before. 

‘* | don’t believe you've got a heart!” he said, fiercely, as soon as he had 
ecoyed her with some difficulty into that cox; 


To night I'll be as hot as 


f 


little boudoir, where flirta- 
tions grew naturally under the shade of the palm-plants, in their pretty 
china pots 
**T am sure I don’t know, 
large red fan 
* But supposing I do?” 
‘What then?” 
ave you to find out,” with a grave bow, as if the subject con- 
» else, and she did not moan to meddle with it. ‘* Let us go 
e drawing-room ¢”’ 
, yon shal’ not trifle with me.’ 
, > / 


I never wanted it,” composedly, unfurling a 


raising his glowing eyes to her imperturbable 


& you are Vie to me—Vixen to Gerald,” with a smile. 
{ ama to him is no concern of yours,” her eyes floshing angrily. 

i don t agree with you. It*kept me awake the whole of one night— 
thinking of it.’ 

A great fear came over her, and her pride canght fire once again, 

“It you want 'o know he hates me, and we never mean willingly to meet 
agin. 

His han’some face ligited up. ‘* You mean it?” his eyes fixed on hers #8 
if they would r-ad to the bottom of her heart, 

Sbe met his glance resolutely, but he little guessed the effort it cost her, 

“Of course { do; he hates the name of Dighy ; and [,” stammering 
and confused—‘*I owe him my life, and I am sorry I do.” 
_ He caught her hand and pressed it to his lips passionately, “ Then there 
is nothing between us.” ' 

A quiver came over the lovely face, her lips opened, bat ne sound came 
from tl mu. 

Then his arm stole softly round her neck, and with a long deep breath of 
**My own, my queon,” he 


te 


murmured, and his eager lips sought hers, 

Before they met she wrenched herself away with heaying breast and 
flashing eyes, and stood up, every pulse beating with indignation. 

Colonel Fare, 1 thought you were a centleman f ” 

‘So [I am,” throwing back his head, progdiy ; ‘‘and the love of an 
Hoglish gentleman is no disgrace to anyone.” : 
you call it’” leaning against the crimson curtain, which being 
drawn back hung down by the wall, forming a dark background for the slight 
igure draped in white ; ‘‘ when they say in Londo that you give it to every 
gir! you come across,’ 

“Let them talk their heads off; it’s all a pack of lies, 
believe them, darling. I swear you are the very first—-—” 

‘Tin only simple country girl, and of course it iz easy to take mein. T 
suppose you have said this to heaps of others ?"’ 

He smiled, 

*““IfI have, I never meant it before. Teould die for you, darling, but I 
can’t live without you ; indeed I can’t,” holding opt his bands, bis eyes 
speaking for him more eloquently than bis tongue. 


r 
wove 


Vio, you won’t 


| 


NUMBER. 








She turned away, pale and trembling. 

**Oh, if Gerald had only said it!” she thought to herself, ‘‘T must have 
jamped into his arms. Why isn’t it he instead of the other?” Theo she 
tried to laugh. ‘‘ Colonel Fane, you do it very well, but I—I’m young, and 
I don’t understand it.” 

** You shall understand it fast 
rising at her mocking tone. 

“Thanks, I had rather not,” and she slipped away from his detaining 
hand into the full light of the drawing-room lamps, There ont of danger, 
she threw him a coquettish glance over her shoulder, ‘‘Shall I get someone 
el<e to finish the dance ¢” 

In an fostant he was by her side, bis arm roand her waist, bis face 
turned to meet hers. 

‘* Gerald was right, you are a little Vixen.” 

‘*Then why do you trouble yourself about me?” forcing herself to smile 
though the teara were near her eyes. 

** B-cause I mean to tame yon before I’ve done.” 

**Tndeed !” with a toss of her head; ‘‘ you'll find it rather difficult.” 

“‘T think they are engaged, mamma,” said Theresa, in a low voice. 
“ And, after all, it will be a good thing for Douglas to settle down, I always 
thought he'd ran off with an actress.” 

“If Gerald had married a Digby I should have broken my heart,” said 
Lady Fane, witha sigh; “‘ but she’s a dear child. must send her off to 
bed, she looks so tired.” 

‘*Hamph !'* muttered Sir Gilbert Fane; “fa 
multitude of sins, and Donglas is wide-awake.” 

Thursday came, the fire was lighted im the blue-room, and as the 
chimney had not been used for some tima it resented this infraction 
of its usual habits, and sent clouds of smoke down the adjacent corridors. 

‘* Fortunate that Gerald has not come, or he would have been smoked 
ont,” said Theresa, as she escorted Miss Digby to her room 

Vic yave a glance at the out-of-the-way corner down two or three 
steps, at the end of a short passage in which the blue-room was situated 
and felt angry with Mr. Merton for turning Captain Fane out of his 

n. ‘ 

‘* Won't he object to being turned out 

**Not a bit. He’s the most good-natured soul alive—not like other men 
who keep their bad tempers for home-consumption, and are never civil 
except to strangers. Good-night, pleasant dreams.” 

Is it pleasant to think that Paradise is outside a closed door which you 
nay not open? Is it pieasant to think that you have placed all your wealth 
in a ship that is sure to founder? Is it pleasant to know that though you 

e young, and the road of lile stretches far before you, every step you take 
leads you further from the joy you met and lost as soon as it was known 
Jf so, Victoria Digby had no excuse for the tears which hung like dew-drops 
on her long lashes. 

She had a borror of bed, where she had tossed uneasily the night before, 
unable to sleep fer the first time in her life; so she sat in an armchair 
watching the blezing fire, which seemed to darken and grow gloomy in 
sympathy with her clouded face, 

She heard the doors shut one alter the other, as the men came up from 
billiard or smoking-room and went off to their different bed-rooms ; and thcn 
qviet settled down on the well-ordered house, and she seemed to herself to 
be the only person awake in it. 

She was just falling ivto a doze when her attention was attracted by 
he sound of wheels. Half-asleep she forgot to be surprised, but a moment 
jater she sprarg out of the chair, and ran to the window. Opening the 
shuiter as quickly as she could she canght sight of the back of a dog-cart 
whisking round the corner. Jt must be Gerald Fane driven over from the 
junction, 

Her foolish heart beat with joy, as she presently heard steps pass 
her door, and go slong the passage to the blue-room. The dog-cart went 
round by the stable-yard, and he had let himself in with bis own latch- 
key, so she was probably the only person in the house who knew of his 
arrival, 

With the absurdity of first-love she felt proud of this small fact, and 
began to undress herse/f with a smile on her lips, At least she would see 
him once before she went away. 

Putting all her troubles on one side she laid her dark bead upon the snow- 
white pillow, and promptly fell asleep. How long she had slept she could 
not tell, when she was startled out of curious dreams by a hand laid roughly 
on her shoulder. Theresa was bending over her with a white face and 
startled eyes, ° 

** Get up at once, the house is on fire! ’ 


enough!” fiercely, for his passion was 


Digby’s fortune covers : 


>” 


CHAPTER V1. 


Is there any other monosyllable in the Eoglish language which sends such 
a thrill through heart and brain as that small word ‘‘ Fire! ” : 

Vic sat up with wide-open eyes and mute tongue, pushing back her hair, 
whilst Theresa uttered her directions as quickly as she could. 

“Scramble into your clothes, and catch up everything valuable that you 
can lay your hands on, and remember the cold ontside. I must go and see 
after the others.” 

‘ But where is the fire?” shaking with cold and terror as she got into he: | 
clothes with all the speed possible. 

‘In the smoking-room. Thank Heaven! Gerald didn't come.” ‘ 

«Bat he did,” cried Vic, as Theresa ran out of the room wrapped in « 


blanket, 











? 


















their hands of anything they valued most. The housekeeper had got a silver 
teapot under her arm, the lady’s-maid a heap of false hair, the housemaid a 
favourite jackdaw in a cage, and the cook her Sanday bonnet. 

Miss Fane hurried them off with a good-natured, — 

‘* Don't be frightened ; the front staircase is all right, 
\ loud noise came from the end ofthe corridor, 

**Only Lady Mande in hysterics,” said Colonel Fane, with a smile, as he 
led his aunt away, ‘‘ I'll come back and fetch her and Miss Digby.” 

‘* Miss Digby knows ; I told her myself. ‘‘John’’—meaning the groom— 
** ought to be back by this time.” 

** The engine could not come without the men, but I'll get the gardeners 
together and see what we can do for ourselves, Just you take your mother 
to the Rectory.” 

‘Not for the world, Where’s papa?” 

‘*Tn the library, of course, saving the books,” 

**T]l go to him, mother dear, bear up, we shall save most of the things,” 

‘* Never mind the things,” withasob. ‘‘ Tell Sir Gilbert to come out at 
once. I know he'll be burnt to death.” 

‘*T'll sec after him. Here, Maude, come and take care of my mother. 
Jat sit down on that sofa, and don’t stir,” depositing Lady Fane on one of 
the ruby satin couches which had been placed on the top of a Hower-bed. 

Lady Mande, white and helpless, sank down by the side of her hostess, 
looking like a white cow, wrapped up in a counterpane, 

‘* My diamonds—my beautiful necklace and bracelets—they'l! all be lost !” 
she sobbed. 

Colonel Fane was here, there, and everywhere, doing the work of half-a- 
dozen. He had collected all the men inthe place, broken the ice on the 
pond where they had skated the day before, formed a cordon from the bank 
over the snowy garden to the house, and buckets were filled and passed from 
hand to hand as quickly as possible. 

‘* You are snre everyone is out of the house!’’ he called out to Theresa, 
who was working harder than most of the men. 

‘* Yes, yes,” 

**T don’t see Miss Digby anywhere,’ looking round anxiou-ly, 

‘*She must be all right. I told her myself,” and Theresa hurried away, 
ollowed by a band of villagers who had come up to help. 

It was a curious sight, the large country house standing black against the 
sky except where it was lit up by a lurid glare ; the gardens filled with oddly 
lressed people, an! odds-and-ends of furniture, priceless treasures thrown 
on feather beds ; huge mirrors, which had been dragged down from the walls 
of the ball-room, glittering likesheets of ice, and catching strange reflections 
from rose-red sky and figures flitting past; silver urns gleaming like lost 
lamps, tables, cabinets, and books all tossed about on*the snow-covered grass, 
where they had been thrown by hands hastening in order that more could be 
saved, 

Lady Fane sat perfectly still, with her jewel-box on her lap, placed there 
by her nephew. Lady Maude continued her lamentations, and would not be 
comforted till her maid ran up with the missing diamonds safely stowed in 
her bible-case. 

The fire was spreading rapidly, - asob rose in Theresa’s throat as she 
thought bow her beloved home was doomed. Would the engine never come ? 
‘* Thank Heaven, Gerald wasn’t bere!” she ejaculated fervently, trying to 
remember some blessings among what seemed so many evils. 

‘‘Why? ’ said Colonel Fane, in surprise, as he passed an empty bucket! 
down the chain. 

‘* Look there !’’ pointing to the blackened windows of the smoking-room ; 
‘*he was to have slept in the blue-room, and he mightn’t have becn warned 
in time.” 

** Ah! and that’s just over it. Hurrah! here they come!” 

Ahead of the engine came the groom at a frantic pace. He torned his 
horse's head to the place where he saw his young mistress standing, and 
pulling him up shert, potnted wildly to the house, 

‘*The captain! the captain ! where is he?” 

His face was like déath, his voice so hoarse that she could hardly under- 
stand what he said, and the band that held the reins was shaking visibly. 

Theresa looked at him wonderingly, and laid her hand pityingly on the 
horse, which was panting so pitifully as if it must burst its lungs 

‘* Allright, thank you, John. ,He’s safe at Aldershot ” 

“Oh, Heaven! he’s at home,” and with a groan almost like the grow! of 
a wild beast he flung himself off the horse, and ran towards the house 

‘© At home!” 

Like a stab of ice the fatal news shot through her heart, which had been 
lulled to rest in fancied.seenrity. As if rooted to the spot, she stood stock 
still, her brain in a whirl, her hand pressed to her temples, 

Gerald there when she thought him far away! If there, why badn’t he 
come out? No one could have slept through the noise. 
who gave the first alarm? He must have been suffocated in his sleep ! 
The brother whom she had rejoiced in as the pride of her life was being 
burnt to death before their eyes, whilst they had been busy dragging out 
their chairs and tables ! 

**Oh, Heaven!” she cried, raising her hands imploringly to the wintry 
sky ; and then she rushed forward as the faithful groom had done, reckless 
of danger for herself 

Lighted splinters fell over her head and singed her hair; the~heat of the 
flames blistered the skin of her face ; the edge of her dress caught fire from 
a broken end ofa burning beam, 

* What are you doing? Are you. mad!”-asked Colonel Fane, in stern 
surprise, as he seized her by the shoulder. 

She pointed to the burning, blackened front, 

** Gorald—save him }” 


What's that} *’as 


Why wasn’t it he- 





“Good Heaven!” and the Guardsman turned pale. ‘I thougat he was 
away. Here, Mortimer, take her somewhere ont of sight,” as she dropped 
in a heap at his feet. 

The Rector, who had hnrried up at the first pews of the disaster, took her 
in his arms and placed her by hee mother’s side, 

Lady Fane knew nothing of her son’s danger, and only 
husband, 

**T'll send him to you if I c 
down to the Rectory, At any rate that will be ta 
of mischief,” 

He called out to his own man to see if the carriage could be got ready, 
and, anxious about the fate of his oli friend, hurried back to where the 
engine was playing, ° 

** No man could have lived in that room,” said George Evans, the head of 
the firemea. ‘If he had escaped being burnt the life mu-t have bon 
choked out of him by the smoke.” 

The Rector shuddered. 

Colonel Fane came up breathlessly, and laid his hand on Mz 
arms, 

‘* She’s with him,” he said, hoarie'y, 
his face was convulsed with grief, 

** Where are you going?” as he turned away. 

‘To find them—or die,” he added to himself, as he 
house. 

Jobn the groom had been before him, and they found him 
on the landing just ontside what had been Vic's room 

In front of them was nothing but chaos and blackened ruins, the end of 
the passage having fallen in just beyond the three steps. The door of the 
blu2 room had not fallen down, but it was partly loosened from the binges, 
and flames were hungrily devouring the edge of it. 

“T mast look in,” said Fane, huskily, 

**Tmpossible. You'd lose your life for nothing.” 

“Ts there no way where he could have got cut at the back 

‘* For mercy’s sake come back, sir,” cried the butler, from behind them, 
** Here’s Jobn a dead man, and you'll be the same.” 

““T must get there!” cried the Guardsman, excitedly. 
floor would bear me if I could réach it.” 

** For Heaven’s sake !’’ and the Rector laid hold of his arm. 

Fane shook it off, aad retreated, in order to get purchase for bis spring. 

Between the spot where they were standivg and the one he desired to 
reach there was a blackened hole, up which the smoke was pouring from the 
burning woodwork, and red tongues of flame shot up every now aod then 
half-way to the ceiling, 

‘It's throwing your life away,” said the Rector, as be placed himself 
doggedly before him, 

‘*Out of the way,’’ cried Fane, fiercely, seizing him by the collar, ‘or 
I'll do you a damage.” 

He sprang forward, in spite of their efforts to stop him, and they held 
their breath. Dimly through the increasing smoke they saw bim reach 
his goal; the tottering door fel! down, and there was a barst of flame and 
smoke, which seemed to envelope him from head to foot. Then to their 
horror he disappeared into the burning room, and their hearts stood still. 

The Rector bent his head and uttered a prayer, knowing that the only 
help could come from Heaven. 

** Hark!” cried Sir Gilbert, who had 
hand, 

They listened, and above the thumping of their hearts, the roar ‘of the 
flames, the hissing of the water from the engines, and the cracking of burn- 
ing wood, they heard a ery. 

The tears gushed from the father’s eves, 

**Tt's Gerald, Thank Heaven!” 

** Fane, come back!” shouted the Rector, and immediately the guars- 
man appeared in the flame-lit doorway with despair in his begriwed 
and baggard face. Auother cry, and he Jifted bis id, then darted 
out of sight, erying out something in a half-stitled voice that they coul! 

not hear. 

They couid 
house as quickly as they could, and made their way round 
at the back in an agony of bope und fear. 

Theresa came running round the corner, white and despairing, followed 
by a number of servants and dependents and one of the engines. She 
saw them all straining their eye, with upturned faces watching the 
roof with eagerness, and, clinging to her father’s arm, asked if they had 
discovered anything ? 

** Hark!” he said, huskily, “don’t you hear a cry!” 

She lifted her head and listened breathiess!y, then, her face 
with joy, ran forward, crying,-— 

“A ladder! aladder! They are on the leads outside the o'd achoslroom 
window |” 

*f Where’s Douglas ’ 

‘* He’s there,” said Sic Gilbert, in an awed voice. * 
Gerald and Miss Digby.” 

‘* Vic was there? Oh, Heaven help them!” ani wita a sob she joined 
her hands together. 

Mr, Mortimer was the first to climb the ladder, in a breathless silence, 
whilst mary lips moved in'silent prayer. He pulled the jadder after him, 
rested it in the gutter, and by its meansclimbed to the top of a pointed 
gable. Then he took off his hat and waved it in the air, whilst from down 
below rose a shout of joy, for they knew that the young master was saved. 
There he was, caught ina trap between the points of three gables, and 


asked after her 


4u, and the best thiag you can do is to drive 
ing une pair of horses out 


Mortimer’s 


‘‘T’'m sure of it, Oh,-Heaven!” 


langed into the 


i 


upstairs, lying 


‘YT think the 


joined them, raising a trembling 


no longer see him where they were, so they got out of the 
y the outhouses 


illuminated 


’ es half-a-hundred hands were ready to adjust it. 
Te went to save 
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with him was the girl who had saved him, and the man who had nearly died 
for them both ! 


' 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘* How she must have loved him!” were the first words that greeted Vic's 


ears, as she opened her eyes in the drawing-room of the Rectory, 
Tre tears were pouring down Theresa’s cheeks as she spoke, and her 
mother was standing by her side trembling from head to foot. 


** Dear girl, she deverves tc have him ; but I’m glad to say she likes 


Douglas best.” 

Vic kept quite still,.with closed eyes, her thoughts busy with the events of 
that awful night, She had dressed herself with anything but overdue 
baste, and thrown a fur cloak round her to keep out the cold, 

Then she had gathered together the thiogs that she was fondest of, avd 
filled her pockets with all that she could cram into them; but on opening 
her door she had turned deathly pale, for the smoke was coming in columns 
from the passage by the blue room; and going as near to it as she dared, she 
could see that the door was closed. Perhaps Theresa had not heard her cry 
—perbaps Gerald was sleeping there, unconscious of his danger. 

She still stood hesitating, wondering if there would be time to run down- 
stairs and send one of the men to look after him. Then casting aside her 


passage, feeling the floor hot under her feet, and rapped at his door. There 


was no answer ; she threw it open, and burst into the room, looking eagerly | 


round her, 


Dead tired he bad fallen across his bed, face downwards, fully dressed as | 


he had come from Aldershot, whilst the candle that he had brought up with 
him had melted through the great heat and spread all over the silver candle- 
stick, 

He opened his eyes wonderingly, as the small hands took him by the 
shoulder, and shook him violently. Then be sprang up and thanked her for 
troubling herself, as if his life were of no account. And when they got out- 
side the door, and he saw that the steps had fallen in, and they were cut off 
from the rest of the house, such a light came into his eyes, and he had 
caught her to his heart, and carried her in his strong arms through the 
choking smoke. 

When they were ir comparative safety, with the bleak wind blowing in 
their faces, and the cold grey sky above, he took his coat off and wrapped it 
round ber in spite of her remonstrances, and she felt perfectly happy in 
spite of the cold, and all the wretchedness, because she knew that she had 
saved his precious life. 

The time had not seemed very long to her before they caught sight of a 
face at one of the charred window-frames, which quickly disappeared ; and 
Gerald, going to see if there was anyone in want of help, dragged out what 
seomed to be the lifeless body of his cousin. 

He lay on the leads at her feet, and moved by common compassion she 
knelt down and raised the heavy head on her knee, and cried because she 
thought be was dead. Would not any girl who was not quite heartless have 
done the came ! 

Yet Gerald’s manner changed to her at once, and his eyes looked stern and 
grave, and he seemed to think of nothing but calling for help. 

Presently her thoughts became all tangled, and she fell asleep on the 
Rector’s sofa. 

The bright winter sunshine was pouring into the room when she woke, and 
found Theresa again standing by her side. 

As she opened her eyes Miss Fane clasped her in her arms and blessed and 
thanked her in broken accents for eaving her brother’s life. Then she took 
her upstairs to the bedroom which bad been placed at her disposal, where 
she made a, hasty toilette, and arranged her dishevelled hair. 

** There is some one downstairs very anxious to see you,” said Theresa, with 
a smile which hurt her blistered face. ‘1 wanted him to keep in bed, but 
he said that he could not rest uotil he had spoken cne word to you.” 

Who could she mean but Gerald? With a heart beating double quick 
time, and a pink flash on her cheeks, Vic went into the library, and 
Theresa, having shown her in, closed the door behind her, and retired, 
Vie herself looked meeker far than usual, for al] the carl had gone out of her 
hair, and some of it hung in a smooth fringe over her forehead, 
whilst the rest was gathered into a simple knot at the back, There 
were dark circles under her eyes that were not due to the shadow 
thrown by her jet black lashes, and a delicious tremble hang about her 
pretty lips. % 

Someone was lying on the sofa, who picked himself up in a tremen- 
mag hurry, and before she knew who it was clasped both her hands 
n his, ° 

‘ Darling! ” was all he said, breathlessly, as his glowing eyes devoured 
her; but the voice was Colonel Fane’s, not Gerald’s, and in bitter dis- 
appointment she tried to snatch her hands away. 

‘*Aren’t you satisfied yet ?"’ he went on fast and eager, 
more than risk his life for yours?” 

“Tt was for Gerald—-Captain Fane,” and she bung her head. 

“It was for you, Vic! Can’t you love me now?” 
tottered back, and a deadly faintness came over him. 

** You are ill,” she said, anxious to turn away his attention from the 
subject in hand, and in real concern for his health aa well. ‘* You ought to 
be in bed.” 

He shook his head. 

** Answer me.” 

‘Why ask me now! I am too tired to think,” putting her band to her 
forehead as if her Lead ached, 


** Can a man do 


Even as he spoke he 
| gravely. 





‘Because I mast. Theresa tells me that you would never have tried to 
save Gerald if you had not loved him!” studying her face intently. 

‘* Did she tell you that?” with troubled eyes, half raised to his. 

**Ts it true?” 

‘« No,” leaning on the back of a chair, as if for support. 
done the same for——” 

“For me?” with suppressed eagerness. 

** For you, or any one,” Sta 

“fhey all think it; even Mortimer tortured me, saying I must be 
blind.” 

She sank down on the chair, feeling as if a sudden weight had crushed 
her. Did Gerald think the same } 

‘Dearest, give them the lie at once ; promise to be my wife?” He 
knelt down by her, his arm stole »ound ber shrinking waist, and drew her 
nearer, till her face was close against his chest. Then he stooped his hand- 
some head, his eyes a}! radiant with joy, and pressed his lips passionately to 
hers. ‘ Mine—mine till death!” 

At that moment Gerald Fane came up to the window, with the glad step 
of a man who comes forward to meet a joy. Seeing what he saw 
before bis eyes be turned on his heel abruptly, and walked away: 
The cup of happiness had been raised to the lips of two people, when 
five minutes’ delay flung it emptied on the ground; and little Vic knew 


“T would have 


‘ b | as ehe raised her eyes all that she might have bad, and all that she bad 
scruples, as a jet of flame appeared, she ran down the steps, along the | 


lost, 

‘Kiss me, darling!” said the man by her side, raising the small 
face gently with reverent hands. ‘‘Let me feel that the love is not all on 
my siue,” ? 

Her cheeks. were white as dcath, and she struggled to be free, 
go to Laty Fane.” 

‘*Phey will not grudge us five minutes more for our joy,” and he held her 


“T mut 


| fast. 


When at last she escaped she met Lady Fane, looking tired and worn, at 
the drawing-room door. Her face brightened considerably when her 
nephew, with a whole tummer of joy in his face, told her that he had 
won the wish of his ‘heart. 

She put her arms round Vic's neck, and pressed her to’ her bosom with a 
warmth that told the depth of her relief, and feeling that, our little heroine 
said to herse!f,— 

“ At least I have done my duty by sparing him trouble, and not bringing 
disuvion into his home !” 

Theresa looked somewhat surprised, but very glad, and Sir Gilbert, when 
he came in, nearly shook her hand off. 

The Rev. Brian Mortimer, short, with a pale, intellectual face, male 
them all welcome to stay as long as they liked; and it was settled 
that, for the present, at least, the ladies should remain where they 
were, 

All the guests, including Lady Maude, bad taken themselves off by an 
early train, and Gerald stayed away the whole day seeing to the pulling 
down of brickwork that was still unsafe, the carting away of rubbish, the 
housing of the furniture, the replacement of pictures, mirrors, &c., before 


| they were irretrievably damaged. 


Colonel Fane, not yet recovered from the effects of half-suffocation, was 
sent to bed by the peremptory orders of the doctor, and the others being tired 
out did not sit up long after dinner. 

The Rector shut himself up in the library to think over his Sunday 
sermon, and Sir Gilbert and his son were at the Grange, so Vic was left to 
herself, She sat by the fire in the drawing-room, tired and pale, and dole- 
fal, and no one could have looked Jess like a happy bride. But she told 
herself, in so many words, that she was not going to be miserable, that it 
was a wonder that she could not even muster a smile. 

Colonel Fane was so handsome, so charming and agreeable, she ought 


| to be thankful to Fate for having thrown him across her path, Never had 


she seen anyone to be compared to the fascinating Guardsman during all 
the years she had lived in her Devonshire home; and how proud she would 
be to show him off to Charlie and the dear old people at home—yet a tear 


| rolled down her cheek and her lip quivered. 


The door opened quietly, and Gerald eame in with a small paper in bis 
hand. He looked worn out and fagged, and came up to the fire-place with a 
slow, dejected step—-very unlike his usual firm, elastic tread. He had not 
an idea that any one was in the room, and started violently when he became 
aware of the small figure in the arm chair. 

At first she thought he was going straight out of the door without speaking 
to her; but he checked himself, if that had been his impulse, and stood 
still, looking down at her with stern eyes, 

She could not speak, but sat with clasped hands and fluttering heart. 

** Do you know that you have no right to give yourself away! Treasnre- 
trove belongs to the man who finds it, unless the Queen puts in a claim,” and 
he laughed joylessly. 

on played with her watch chain nervously, trying hard to steady her 
voice, 

“There are some things which a man does not wish to keep.” 

“Yes, and one of them isa heart that is given to another,” he enid, 
‘*Make your mind easy, I wouldn't have it at any price. Do you 
know where my mother is? 1’ve found a paper by the oldest chance which 
will m2ke her cry for joy. Good-night,’’ 

He held out ‘his hand, and tremblingly she put hers into it. ‘ 
“‘T hope Dougiags will take good care of his little vixen, Obild, what are 
you doing i” his voice changing. ‘‘ No tears, or I shall have to wipe them 

away.’ 

“I'm not crying; it’s nothing,” and she dashed them from her eyes, 











Then he dropped her hand gently, and went slowly out of the room with 
the paper clasped tight jn bis fingers. 

Tbe next day Captain Charles Digby made bis appearance, having seen the 
account of the fire in the newspaper, charmed every one by his straight- 
forward, pleasant manner‘and good-looking face, and carried off his sister, 


ry 


CHAPTER VIII, 


Lavy pk Repmorn was one of the lesders of London society. The entrée 
to her house in Belgrave-square was arJently desired by all who belonged to 
the fashionable world ; and those who were happy enough to get it looked 
down as from @ pinnacle on the others who were forced to sigh outside the 
doors, 

The Hon. Lionel Digby, a tall, soldierly-looking man, with a white 
moustache and a bald head, had been ousted from his favourite place in the 
doorway by a crowd of pale-faced young men in the stiffest of colla:s, who 
seemed to have expended all their energies in attaining that position, and 
had none left for joining in the waltz which was being played divinely by 
the band. He listened to their conversation with good. natured contempt 
till an old friend touched hia on the arm, and congratulated bim on being 
the father of the belle of the season. 

He put his finger to his lips with a pleased smile. 

** Don’t tell it in Gath, or we shall have her picture in all the photograph 
sheps, and that would send me mad. One comfort, if there is auy chance of 
the professional beauty dodge, she will soon have a husband to look after 
her, and keep the fools away.” 


Just a yard off from him ‘the fools” were talking of the same thing ina ! 


different strain, criticising the points of Miss Digby's pretty figure, as if she 
had been a thoroughbred just entered for a ‘‘greatevent.” — 

‘* Handicapped by Fane, I doubt if she will be able to keep up the pace,”’ 
remarked Lord Smallbrains, twirling the end of his infinitesimal mous- 
taches. 

“Vll bet you any money that she kicks over the traces before the year is 
out. Did you see bow she laughed just now when the fellah frowned ! ’ 
and the Dake of Featherstone went as near a laugh as he ever allowed him- 
self to, 

‘*Phere’s some romantic story about this burning rather more than his 
fiagers in saving her life, when her home was burat down,” 

**No, no, she saved another man ; and the romunce isn’t ended—only just 
begun.” 

‘* Didn't Fane get into a scrape when quartered at Windsor ¢’ 

‘* Yes, a regular howler, By-tbe-bye, I should like to know what became 
of little Jenny,” and the Dake sighed, sentimentally. 

‘*She’s out of your reach, imy dear boy. I know for a fact that she’s 
dead-—and a very convenient fact it is for Pane, Let us go and chalf him.” 

They moved off, and others immediately supplied their place, as if it wore 
a point of honour to guard the doorway. Charlie Digby, with Theresa Fane 
ou his arm, protested that it was impossible to get out of the room, and led 
her away into the conservatory at the end of the back drawing-room. There 
they remained a long while as it seemed to Vic, who was watching them with 
jealous eyes, in spite of the circle of young men with whom she was 
surrounded, 

Charlie was the apple of her eye, and she was not at all disposed to give 
shim up to any one else. She did not look much like a broken-hearted girl, as 
she sat on @ sofa in-a lovely dress of white tulle, spangled with erystal, ber 
cheeks flushed with a delicate pink, her eyes sparkling, her lips smiling, as 
she answered her admirers with one witty remark after another. 

Colone! Fane edged bis way through the crowd. ‘* You might dance this 
with me, Vie!” bending low with that air of proprietorship which always 
angered her, 

*T might, but I’m not going to.” 

‘* Supposing I say you shall?” with an angry gleam in his eyea. 

**Supposing you do, it won’t make any difference,” she added, calmly, as 
the unfurled an enormous fan. 
thoroughly. Ah!” asmothered exclamation, which caused the Guardsman 
to look up quickly. He suw that Captain Fane had just come into the room, 
his fai: head towering above all those who were near him, 

Instinct told the lover that in that calm, proud face lay the only danger 
for his peace of mind, and, with a man’s usual want of tact, he said, ina 
groff whisper, ‘‘ Remember, I stand no flirtation in that quarter.” 

Not waiting to see the eilect of his remark he sauntered away, and soon 
was chatting pleasantly with a widow, whose devoted slave he had been for a 
year and a-halt, : 

Vie’s delicate nostrils quivered, and she pressed her pretty lips tegether, 
that was all ; bat anyone who had stadied her face would have known that 
these outward signs meant an inward tempest. 


She certainly had not intended to dance with Gerald till Colonel Fane’s | 


anwise prohibition roused her natural porversity ; but now she locked up at 
bim with such an inviting smile that he broke all his resolutions and joined 
the group about her. 
** You are not dancing?” 
as inane, coming from hin. 
** No, iy last partner danced a most excruciating step, and I’m afraid to 
try it again.” 


He instantly remembered, as of course she meant him to, thas their steps | 


went divinely together in the drawing-room at the Grange. 
He hesitated, met her eye, the blood rushed to bis face. 


** We used to get 
on pretty well, Will yon give me another chance?! ” 
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| on to the balcony. 


‘Please go away, I’m enjoying myself | 


It was a platitude, but it did not strike her | 
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She got up from the sofa, a smile of tr mulous happiness on her lips, and 
never heard the eager remonstrances of the other men whom she bad just 
refused, 

It was playing with edged tools, but that has been woman's favourile 
amusement since the world began, and the sense that it was forbidden added 
a dangerous thrill to the delight. Her foolish heart seemed as if it would 
bound from her breast, and her feet went round as if in a dream, 

Oh, if this waltz would last for ever, or that life would fiois with its end! 
It was a mad and a wicked wish, but Vic that night was scarcely repon:ible 
for her actions, 

Gerald felt the blood on fire in his veins, but he kept himself well ia 
hand, and betrayed nothing. 

The talked but very little, and what they said was often a simple common- 
place phrase, which yet was remembered and treasured up, as if it bad beea 
the words of a sage. 

Captain Digby paseed them by and never saw them, because his whole 
attentich was given to his partner. Theresa was looking very well, and tle 
blisters bad left no mark on her sweet, serious face. 

**Those two are always together,” said derald, with a short laugh. 

“Yes, pity he’s a Digby.” 5 

“ That could make no cifference now.” 

“What do you mean!” looking up into his face for the first time in her 
astonishment. 

His eyes fell, his face grew grave. 
he would.” 

** No, what is it? ” shaking with sudden agitation. 

“Only that your uacle’s name iscleared. We thought he had brought 
shame upon our mother’s sister, and on the night of the fire the marriage 
certificate tumbled out of an old cabinet which was broken to pieces. What's 
the matter ?” . 

Too late! It came upon her so maddingly now, just a week before her 
marriage, If she had only waited but a single day Gerald would have told 
her that evening when he came in and found her alone. Her brain seemed 
to go round in a whirl, and she dropped like a broken flower at his feet. 

In a moment he had lifted her up and carried her through the open window 
He placed her on a chair, and knelt beside her, sup- 
porting her drooping head on his shoulder. They were alone “ uader the 
stars.” His breath came fast, his heart went out to her, his poor little 
Vixen, on a wave of tenderness that nearly broke down all barriers ; but he 
loved his honour even more than this little girl, acd the kiss which hovered 
on his lips was never given, 

The curtain of the window was pulled quickly aside, and Colonel Fane 
steppe! out on to the balcony. 

** Where is Vic?” he asked, fiercely. ‘ What have you done to her?’ 

‘“'The room was tao hot for her, and she fainted.” 

** T never knew her do such a thing before,” looking at him suspiciously. 
“Here, let me come there, It’s my place, not yours!” 

Reluctantly acknowledging his cousin’s superior right Gerald got up, 
though it was a moment of supreme bitterness for him, [t was he who had 
found her in the snow—surely she ought to belong to him rather than to any 
other, 

Douglas Fane stooped and kissed the pale lips passionately. erald turned 
away, saying he would see after Mr. Lionel Digby and the carriage. His 
face was stern as death as he passed through the ball-room, looking neither 
to right nor left. , 

**Confound that fellow!” exclaimed a cholerie old gentleran with 
white hair and black eyebrows, ‘‘ I wish he wouldn't mistake my feet fcr a 
doormat |” 

‘*Six feet-two on one’s favowite corn, eh, Sir Timothy?” and Lord 
Smallbrains smiled, 

‘‘Yes; no joke af all, and I should like to tell him so. He was 
dancing just now with a little girl I met in the snow. Do you know her 
name ¢” 

**Miss Dighy. 
week,” 

** Douglas Fane of the Guards?” 

“The very man. He's past praying for.” 

‘‘Humph!” looking thoughtful. ‘‘Is he a widower?” 

‘*No: never had a wife,” and the Viscount moved away. 


‘*Didn’t Douglas tell you? I th:ught 


She's going to put the noose on Douglas Fare next 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘I wever knew anyone so much changed as Victoria ever since that 
‘ unlucky jouroey in the snow,” sighed Mrs. Digby, as she held the news- 


paper in her hand, and looked over its folds at her son. ‘‘ Nothing would 
content her bat we must leave the Court, which she always loved better than 
any other place in the world, A season in London, she said, she ust have ; 
and now that is here she seems quite mad about gaiety. As to a quiet 
evening with her father and myself she can’t stand it.” 

‘ She’s in love, and that accounts for everything,” observed her brother, 
philosophically. / 

‘*Now that this breach is healed between the two families I wish she 
had chosen his cousin. I like his face so much better than the other's.” 

‘* Half the womeu in London are in love with Douglas Fane.” 

‘* Phat won’t make it pleasanter for Victoria,” said Mrs. Digby, sensibly. 
She had an aristocratic face with 2 delicate profile, and a reculiarly swoet 
smile, which she had transmitted to both her children, Now she wore a 
troubled look, for Vic's fainting fit of the night before had alarmed her un- 
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easonably. Other people saw nothing to be frightened at, but the mother 
Vie had never done such a thing before in her life, and she felt 
mystery be lind, 
s been spared on her troussean, and the dresses are some 
lam sure when I was a girl they would have made me 
, and the child doesn't care to look at them !"’ 
» bette What a comfort it is to think there is one woman 
as above finery! Where is the little paragon ?” 
In the stad: Don't in: Ae’s there.” 
‘ What a nnisance fellow’s becoming. I wanted to take Vie to th: 
going to the Park Digby was seated very much at her casé 
zing chair, atti of pale primrose, which set off he» 
y dark head and f ack eyes to perfection, 
Yolonel Fane was leaning against the mantelpiece, his back to the fireless 
ate, his face to his beloved. 
He looked strangely harassed and careworn, as if his pleasure-lovin 
nl had not bad what our friends over the water call ‘*a good time’ of it 


yt 


ght; you know you did, 
ilways do; but disgracefully is. going too far, 


Gerald, and directly I turned my back you 


me, it was under your very nose, only yon were talking so hard 


van with , >hbrows that you never saw u 
you anywhere, when I found you at last 


msense lL cor 
ere In his arm 
secause | had fainted, and didn’t know a man’s arm from the arm of a 
But, anyhow, it was very bad taste on your part to disturb us.” 
ud taste |’ he laughed, bitterly, ‘'I wonder when you would let me 
iear you if you had your way 
looked at him from under her long dashes with a pleasing sense of 
He was getting angry, and the more his passion rose the handsomer 
But be was pale io day, and seemal as if he had some care on 
] her heart was the reverae of stone, and it was not 
i not love him better, 
I should have said ‘not at home.’ You ought to be 


ave said so to my cousin?” with something like a sneer. 
her chair like a wounded tigress, her eyes flashing, her 
, and Ll never speak to you!” 

\'m nearly bothered out of my life,” passing his hand over 

t was only in joke 


jokes,” her lips trembling. ‘ They. are horrid, and per 


t be angry with me, Vic,” putting his arm round her ** Listen 
9” 


omyearsin debt. Do you think I ought to give you uy 
chance, She saw freedom before her eyes, and tnraed her back 
tely. No, she could not let it be said that she broke | faith 
filthy lucz There was a slight tremble about ber lips, but 

red at once, — 
have heaps of money, What does it matter?” 
i her rapturously, Conscience had prompted him, he bad obeyed 
won. His heart bounded with joy ; but the more he loved, the more 


won't let them do it You 


to his. ‘* You are not 


18 eves 

a ticket-of-leave 

ng down at her, fondly. 

lozen dead wives in a cupboard, like Blue 
her cheeks, which had lost their bloom. 

n away ir ‘orne 
1 saint, but I’m no scoundrel; and what- 
be a good husband to you, so help me 


bad an awe-stru k in her eyes, and the smile vanished from her 


; . 


an awful thing to be tied for life 
wful when people are suited to each other.” 
bore each other |” 
ver shall,” onfident y. You are the only girl 
nk of passing a lifetime without a 


were to see my presents to-clay,”’ moving a little away 
ne’s diamond brooch and Theresa's earrings are 
What has Gerald given y Something original, I 


way her face that he might not see the scorching blush that 


She tried to say it carelessly, but the word stuck in her 


blank amazement. ‘' Well, that’s original, certainly, 
ose it’s coming,” 
23, Ol course,’ with a strong accent of doubt. 
** Well, I must go.” He parted from her with more reluctance than ever, 
and his last kiss seemed as if it would never end, 





He looked back with wistfal, longing eyes at the small figure almost lost 
in the depths of the lounging-chair, Selfish man as he was, it was all the 
vorid to bim just then. 

Vie drew a deep breath as soon as he was gone. With a queer little smile 
hanging round her mouth she muttered to berself,-— 

‘Certainly, for a vixen, I’m getting wonderfully tame. Oh! if my 
wecding-day were only my funeral, how happy should 1 be, to be sure |” 

The front bell was constantly ringing, to betoken the arrival of present 
afiver present ; but, instead of showing any pleasure in them, she scarcely 
seemed to care to undo a single package. 

“* Vie is dreadfully changed,” sighed her mother once again, 

But in the evening, when they had some guests to dinnér, she was the 
merriest of the party, and with all her former eagerness made engagements 
for the next day 

** Child, you will tire yourself out,” said Mrs. Digby, warningly’; but the 
warning was unheeded. 

Sometimes at the opera Vic looked down on Gerald’s fair head in the 
stalls, but he never made his way to their box, or managed to_be at band, to 
put them in the carriage. He was often in the Park, and often in a crowded 
ball-room ; but in either place he made the crowd an excuse for avoiding 
her. It was better so, she knew, but if he had never guessed the secret in 
her heart, why should he be so terribly unkind? The thought filled he 
with a vague uorest. 

‘*Vic, you have something on your mind? Tell it me,” said Mre 
Digby, as she pushed back the girl’s dark curls, and kissed her white for 
head, 

Vic immediately wriggled away from under her mother’s eyes, 

‘* Marriage is 2 solemn thing,” she said, with a weary smile, ‘‘ and 1 can’t 
be always laughing.” 

“Quite right, dear; I only want you to be happy. Wasn’t Dougias to 
have come to dinner to-night ?” 

**T don't know.” 

‘* Tt is rather odd that we haven’t seen bim since Saturday.” 

‘*No doubt he has a lot of things to look after,” and she turned away. 
‘* There’s a knock ; I daresay it’s he.”’ 

Bat thé batler informed his mistress the next time he came into the 
room that it was only a gentleman, Sir Timothy Galton by name, who 
had called to ask if they would favour hiw with Colonel Fane's private 
address, as he could not find him either at the Club or the Wellington 
Borracks. 

**Tt must have been very important. What did you say, Barton 

‘*Why, you see, ma'am, 1 thought it would be more prudent to say 
we dida’t know it. Gentlemen don’t always wish their addresses to be 
known.’ 

*T think there was no reason for such caution,"’ said Vic, haughtily ; but 
he went off to bed with a weight on her mind which scared the sleep fron 
ber eye-lids . 

She had a presentiment that there was something wrong. Two whole days 
without seeing Colonel Fane, when he had made a poiat of hauntin; 
Kecleston-square both in the morning and afternoon, and generally in the 
evening as well ! 

“ He has gone off to America,” said Lady Charlotte Digby, with a confident 
nod. ‘‘l always thought he looked dangerous, and Vie has had a lucky 
escape. ’ 

**Gone off? I only wish he had,” growled her brother, who could no! 
hear the idea of missing his little fgirl’s bright face from the Court. ‘‘ No 
chance of it—the fellow’s madly in love.” : 


' 


? 
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CHAPTER X 


Wrens was Colonel Fane? Seated in the brilliantly lighted room of the 
Army and .Navy, giving a farewell dinner to his cheerful, insouciant 
bacherlorhood, in company with his favourite brother officers ; or closeted with 
his lawyer in the privacy of his own comfortable lodgings, signing marriage 
settlements, and all kinds of long-worded deeds ? Neither one nor the other 

He was in his lodgings, and another man was with him ; but the man was 
not a lawyer, and bis presence seemed to ais host neither a pleasure nor a 
necessity. 

**T tell you, sir, Jenny Forest, or Jenny Fane, as I believe she has every 
right to call herself, is alive; and if you try to marry Miss Digby the day 
after to-morrow I’ll have yon arrested for bigamy !” and Sir Timothy Galton 
irew bis dark eyebrows over his eyes in the fiercest of frowns, whilst he leant 
on his stick in an uncompromising manner, 

‘« Somebody is deceiving you,’ said Colonel Fane, coldly. 

The maiter was of such vital interest to bim at the moment tbat he did not 
think it necessary to notica the idle th:eat, but deep downin his heart be 
swore that nothing and nobody should come between him.and his own little 
Vic. 

‘They would not try that sort of game with me,” said the Baronet, with a 
short laugh. ‘'I have known this poor girl ever since she was a squalling 
baby, worrying my bailiff, who was an honest, hard-working man, out of ‘is 
senses. I recognized her the moment I saw her leaning on the gate, looking 
as if anyone could have knocked her over with a feather. I tel! you, my 
heart bled for her,” thumping the table with bis fist, ‘‘and I mean to see 
justice done her, so sure as my name is Galton.” 

‘You need not excite yourself,” with stern gravity. ‘ If my poor wile is 
still alive I shall be the first to own her, It was she cast me off, and I have 
nothing to reproach myself with.” 




















**We won't inquire into that,” pursing up bis lips; * but if your promise 
> own her is not an empty boast this is the moment to prove it, My 
arriage is at the door, and I JI take you at once to Hammersmith,” 

Douglas Fane passed his hand over his forehead asif half distracted. Jenny 
alive ! The old man said itso coolly, when her life meant to her husband 
the loss of everything which made existence worth having. 

It was impossible to put a check on the Baronet’s tongue, and to go cn as 
if nothing bad happened. He could not go through the farce of another 
narriage even if he could stifle conscience, and reconcile bimself to the idea 

uch villainy, because the accuser would stand close behind bis back, and 
the knot would be severed as soon as made. 

As these thoughts passed rapidly through his mind he saw that there was 
cescape, The Baronet’s stern eyes fixed upon him raised a feeling of uppo- 
ition in his. breast. 

‘*There is no hurry,” he said, slowly, 

‘*No hurry! Manalive! What are you made of” his eves blazing 
with fierce indignation. ‘‘One poor girl’ is dying for a sight of yeu, and 
another is waiting for her affianced husband, and you say there is no hurry ! 
‘ tell you that you have no choice but to decide the matter at once. Perhaps 
yon mean to kill your wife by this neglect !’’ darting a keen glance at bim 
veross the table, 

“ Tf I did it would be no business of yours,” said Fane, bitterly; ‘‘ but show 

» where she is, and I will see if you are not deceiving yourself as well as 
me, 
Sir Timothy silently preceded him down the staircase, and motioned him 
to take his seat beside him in the mail-phaeton. 

There was not » word spoken between them as they drove rapidly through 
the lamp-lit street, Douglas sat as in a dream, with his arms folded, his 
head sunk on his chest, till they stopped at the door of a small cottage, with 

bbages and sunflowers in the front garden. 

‘‘Behave asa man of honour,” said Sir Timothy, ‘‘ and I won’t say a 
werd; but attempt to cheat either of them, and, by George, I'll have you 
kicked out of the Gaards!” 

Colonel Fane, who looked white and haggard in the moonlight, drew him- 
elf up, and said, sullenly,— 

‘** You presume on your grey hairs!” and walking slowly up the path 
lifted the latch of the small green door, and went in. 

There was little furniture in the room-—a low bed with a coloured counter- 
pane ran along the opposite wall, ope or two wooden chairs, a table witha 
shiny cover, on which there were medicine bottles and some unwashed 
crockery, a dirty, earpetless floor, a smonidering fire in the unbleckened 
rrate. The Gvardsman’s glance took in all these details with callous indif 
ference before it fell on the face which rested on the tumbled pillow, then 
he shuddered. 

‘Be you the ’ushand of this poor deserted creature ’”’ asked a waman, 
who had apparently been performing the functions of a nurse to a limited 
extent, 

He pointed to the door, 

* You can go.” 

“1 ain’t loikely to stay, bless yer heart, if I’ve a chance o’ going,’ 
tying a blue handkerchief over her untidy head; ‘‘but mind yer give 
her the mixture every two hours. Will you see to that?” giving him a 
sharp look. 

‘** Yes, yes!” taking up the bottles gingerly. ‘* Is she to have asleeping 
draught ue 

“No, doctor said not. Good-bye my precious!” bending down over the 
bed. ‘ This fine gentleman’s going to take care of you ; but i doubt if he 
will do it as well as Sally. If she’s took any worse, just run round *the 
corner to No. 3, and I'l! come in a jiffy ;” then with asurly nod, she went 
out, and shut the door behind her, and Volouel Fane was left alone with his 
deserted wife, 

An expression of unspeakable disgust was on his face, but it softened as he 
went slowly up to the bed, and looked down on the girl whom he had stolen 
from her happy home by Windsor Forest. She was blooming then as the 
roses in June, and he had loved her with a wild, fierce passion strong as 
death, whilst it lasted. Pure as the daisies which grew on her father’s 
‘awn, in order to win her he had to wed; but possession soon took the charm 
off the prize, and he tired of her before the year was out. Stung to madness 
by his indifference she ran away from him, and left a note behind her to 
say that she had drowned herself ; but when she reached the river her heart 
failed her, the cold dark water looked forbidding, and life seemed precious 
because nearly lost. She fainted on the hank, and a Quaker passing by took 
pity on her, and led her to his house. The next morning she had intended 
to leave him ; but was attacked by a nervous fever, which took away her 
streagth. For along time she remained hidden under his hospitable roof, 
bat his daughter grew jealous of her, and insisted upon her being sent away 
From that day to this she has supported herself by ker needle, too proud to 
appeal to the father who had disowned her, or to the husband who thought 
she was dead, Now she was dying, and she knew that the end could not be 
far off, 

A thousand thoughts passed through Colonel Fane’s mind as he looked 
down on the thin, pinched cheeks and haggard face, which had once been as 
fair as the summer, , 

“Ts it you?” and her large blue eyes fixed themselves upor him with an 
expression of satisfied longing. 
oa Yes, Jenny, It is not my fault, remember, that you have come to 

is, 

yi Don’t scold me, I shun't be here long,” covering his hand with kisses. 

Good Heaven! I’m not a savage,” he broke forth, his heart full of 
rage and pity. “Til take you from this wretched hole, and give you a 
decent home,” 


She chook her head, 

**No use; by the end of the week I shali be gone.” 

By the end of the week, and his own wedding was fixed for the next 
morning but one! Involuntarily it dashed across him that it would be 
better for both if she died that night. 

** Don’t you want to live?” he said, hoarsely. “ 

“No, Between us we’ve made a terrible mess of it.. I've been as 
wretched as I could be. What should I care to live for?’’ Then a 
spasm of pain passed over her wasted face, and she pressed her hand to her 
cheat. 

‘* Not if I iried to make you happy}” his better self straggling with his 
worst. 

**Could you love me as you did when you got me to come away with you f 
No, no"’-——-moving her head in bitter unrest on the pillow—-‘‘ 1 want to die, 
aud nobody shall keep me here.” Then she turned her face to the wall, as 
if even his voice had lost the power to charm her, 

He sank down on a chair, and buried his face in his hands, Could he 
be the same man who felt so idiotically happy on Saturday because of a 
small dark head resting in seeming love and confidence on his shoulder? 
Now it was sin to give her one loving thought—sin to long, as he Must long, 
for the sound of her voice—the light of her eyes. That girl lying there, 
panting out ber feeble breith, was a greater barrier than thousands of wiles 
of cea or land. What was space when love could traverse it? What was 
an obstacle if love could overcome it ¢ 

** Oh, let me die!” murmored the voice of Jenny. 

Ay, let her die to-night, and he would be free--free to go straight from 
her deathbed to the altar, and no one would have the legal right to stop 
him. 

“Oh! Vie! Viet I cin’t give you up. I swear I ean’t,” he groaned, 
and was answered by a moan from his unhappy wife. 

It startled him from his dreams of lost delight. He stood up and\ looked 
down at her again with anxious eyes, that took in every sign of decay with 
avidity. Her chest was hcaviog with the difficulty of drawing 2 breath ; 
her eyes were sunken like those of an old, withered woman ; even the hair 
which he used to fondle on account of its beauty had lost its brightness, 
and the once pretty lips seemed to have lost their curves, and to be drawn 
by suffering. 

“ Give me my medicine,” she said, irritably, with the impatience of long 
weakness and pain, 

Te took a bottle and held it before her weary eyes—‘‘ his ?” 

‘* No, the other.” 

The other was the sleeping draught. He uttered a feeble protest, remem- 
bering that it was forbidden; but she persisted, adding in a querulous 
whisp ',— 

‘* Have you only come back to plague ine ?” 

The bottle was marked in divisions. He poured out the contents down t 
the first mark-~his hand trembled, a cold sweat broke out on his forehead ; 
it was for her good as much as his—there was nothing but misery before 
them if her life were prolonged ; she was longing to die, and death for the 
weary creature meant release. 

Down to the third mark he emptied the bottle ; then, with shaking fingers 
that nearly dropped it, held the glass to her fevered lips. She drank it 
thirstily, gave him a smile of thanks ; then her head sank back, and she fe! 
asleep. 

He turned away from her, and dropping down on a chair leant his elbows 
on the table, his head on his hands. What bad he done? His brain seemed 
dazed. Jenny—his long lost Jenny—-he once was so fond of, and now she 
was dead—dead like some old woman weary of life. He bad only giver hex 
the medicine she had asked for; be had done his duty, aud told her that she 
ought not to have it. His hand had shaken, and she bad gone to sleep. No 
one could saya word against him, not even that worrying old man, Sit 
Timothy Galton, who had ferreted out his secret, becauso bo was s0 
interested in his tenant's child, and brought him against his will to the bed- 
side of his wife. 

And now he could go back to his sweet little Vie, and draw her t» his arms 
once more, and put bis lips to hers, and feel that no one could take her from 
him—no one, not even (lerald, who had given her up for @ scruple. 

The small room was lighted by one tallow candle, the neglected snuff grow: 
long dimmed the little light there was, aod the draught from the open 
window cast odd shadows on the wall, 

The road was perfectly quiet, and not a single sound broke the silence of 
the summer night ; suddenly, soft, and solemn, and clear, the church clock 
struck twelve. To the husband watching by that bed of death it seemed 
like the knell of a departing soul. A great horror seized upon him, a cold 
shiver crept up his backbone. a cold sweat broke out on his forehead. 

His sin stood out before bun like a spectre—a ghastly, haunting spectre—- 
from which there was no escape. His teeth chattered, bis hair stood on 
end; he shook both chair and table by convulsive shudderings. Murder ! 
murder ! murder! seemed written by gory fingers on the wall. He hid bis 
fare upon his hands, but he could not bide from himself, The mark of Cain 
was on bis forehead, and he was branded for life. 

Every man or woman would sbrink from him if they only kuew ; he 
would be a thing apart, with a barrier for ever between him and the rest of 
mankind, a great guif fixed between himself—-his guilty self—and all the 
friends and brother-officers who had helped to make life pleasant. And Vic, 
pure as the angels and bappy as a butterfly, wonld be for ever on the other 
side, 

With his soiled ingers he would never dare to touch her—-never dare to 
face the questioning look in her frank, bright eyes. He had lost her—by the 
desperate means that he bad used to win her—he had lost ber, Not only 
was he a blood-stained criminal, but a fool, 
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12 THE 


He clen 
remorse, Jenny, 


hed his hand, and strack bis forehead in impotent wrath and 
dying fast of consumption, was «a obstacle which nature 
herself would have removed. Jenny deal, and by her husband's band, was 
an obstacle large and monstrous as the Pyranids. 

Hour passed after hour, the candle flickered and died, the cold grey light 
of morning poured ia through the unshuttered window. It seemed to stare 
at him like the inquisitive eye of an acquaintance. 

Every object in that narrow 100m became distinct. On a peg behind the 
door hung a atraw bonnet and a faded shawl, covered with the dust which 
showed how long it was since they had be n worn. In the corner there was 
a washing-stand with commonest of crockery, a water-bottle and a broken 
tumbler. On the chimney-piece, between a china pug and a glaring green 
vase, there was an exquisite little statue of Parian marvle, which carried bim 
back at one bound to the days when he wandered with the daughter of the 
old Baronet’s bailiff amongst the budding hawthorns, with the scngs of the 
birds in their ea: 

A tear came to his eye. Jenny was all in all to him then—and now! He 

shud ldered, gave one lcok askance at the bed, and started up. 
‘If I stay here I shall go mad,” he muttered ; and, catching up his hat, 
walked quickly to the door and threw it open. 

The glory of the summer morning shone full upon his haggard face, and 
made him shrink as if the sun were the eye of his Maker. He pulled his 
hat over his brows, shut the door behind him, and passing by the homely 
> bbages with their diamonds of dew, opened the little gate and went into 
the road, 

For a minute be stood stock stil), then burried away as if fleeing from the 
horror which would not be left behind. It was with him when he went 
through his duties at Wellington Barracks. Murder! murder! murder ! 
eeemed to be ringing in his cars as he stood before the men of his troop 
with a white, stern face, and put them through their drill. He looked 
round the yard, and saw that everything was the same as usual, he alone was 
changed. 


TF thy 





goes on I shal! go mad,” he thought to himself again, as he made 
his way to his own quarters, startled by every footstep that came near him, 


What would Vic be thinking of him? The next day was his wedding-day 
nd he had not seen her since Saterday. He must see her, if it was for the 
a:t time 


n hour or two later 
He did notice that Barton 
straight to the library 

Vie in her primrose-gown was 
f her numerous letters of thanks. 
with Janghing reproach, which showed how little his a} 
mattered to ber. 

**So here you are at last ! 
Juardsman,” 

I've been i!!,” he said, gravely, passing bis hand over his forehead. The 
sight of her, in all her beauty and etness, was too much for bim; it 
seemed to dave still further bis bewildered senses, 

Til? Wm so sorry,” her eyes softening. ‘‘ 
round to look after you if we had only known.” 

He was dressed just the same as usual, in irreproachable taste, but he 
looked strange to her; and though she did not care at all about it—in fact, 
rhe bated it--it was odd that he hadn’t tried to kiss ber. 

‘* What have you been doing with yourself? ’’ she asked presently, as she 
toved with a paper-knife, 
fe shivered, and walking hastily te the window asked if he might 
it, 

{ ertainly, if you wre cold, 
Leave that letter, and come and talk to m« 

She wiped her pen, and rose obediently, 1 g that he was in no mood 
to be teased. He drew ber down on to the sofa beside him, and after a 
moment’s hesitation took her hand. Still he could not meet her eyes, 
} horrid word was sounding 


he got into a hansom, and drove to Eccleston-square 
looked at him inquiringly, but walked on 


seated by the writing-table, inditing or 
She put down her pen, and looked round 
sence had really 


We were just going to advertise for a missing 


Charlie would have been 





‘ Charlie says it’s suffocating.” 


but kept his own fixe on her dress, That 
louder and louder in his ears, till he almost thought she must hear it as 
well, and half-expected to see her start away from him in horror, If this 
were going on for ever life would bea perfect pandemonium, and he was 
better out of it, She told him in he vet, soft voice how they bad beer 
to this place and that, and seen So-and-so, but he scarcely heard her. 
Sudde nly she became conscious that he was not listening, and stopped 
abra pi 
; Wh iat is the matter with you?” she asked quickly. 

A quiver came over his face, and his black moustaches twitched. He 
gripped her bond so tight that it was positive pain, ‘' Vic, you love Gerald 
better than me ”—-all the colour forsook her face, and she began to shake. 
** You want me out of the way, don’t you ?” 

‘How can you say so!’’ she gasped, 
right ——" 

‘‘No right?” He laid his hand upon her curls, and she felt it 
tremble. ‘Listen, child. I have loved you better than anything in 
earth or heaven—betier than my life, better than my soul. Don't let 
them talk you out of it. If I have done anything wrong it was for yov. 
Oh! darling, darling!”’ His voice broke; he caughi her to him, and 
kissed her lips again and again with hottest passion, as if it had been a last 
£0 - bye. 

Douglas, what is it? 
free os 

‘I'd die first!” and he kissed her hair. 
morrow you will know that I’ve gone to kingdom come,” 
of a smile. 

“ Are you going? ” 











with white lipe; ** vou’ye no 


’ she cried, half frightened ; ‘‘do you want to be 


“Tf I don’t turn up to- 
with the ghost 


in surprise, as he got up. 
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“Yes,” with averted eyes. “Tell Mrs, Digby I can’t dine here to 
night.” i. 

““Ah! She thought, perhaps, 
bachelor friends ?” 

‘* My bachelor friends!” he repeated mechanically; then he went to 
the door. His face was ghastly, and he knew it ; so without another look 
at the face he loved so madly he walked out of the room, and let himself out 
at the street door. ‘* Good-bye,” he said hoarsely when he had got to the 
doorstep, though there was no one to hear. 


you would be) giving a dinner to your 


CHAPTER XI, 


**Dougias not coming to night! How very strange! ” exclaimed M1». 
Digby,.Jater in the day. ‘‘ People will think it so odd,” 

‘* But it isn’t odd. Mest men give a bachelor dinner on the day 
before—a soit of farewell to single independence,” said Vic, as if she had 
studied the subject well. 

‘Child, I wish you would not look ao white,” with a wistful look into 
the small, ‘listless face, which used to be so bright and eager. 

* Better than being like a peony. By-the-bye>I shall keep upstairs 
to-night. I won't be stared at as if I were a show.” 

** Dear me, the dinner will be quite a farce without bride or bride 
groom,’’’ said Mrs, Digby, looking really distreesed. ‘‘I do think these 
Fanes are the moat extraordinary people under the sun, Captain Fane has 
just sent an excnse,”” 

**I knew be would,’ murmured Vic. 

Her mother's quick ears canght the words, ‘' You knew he would?” 

“Yes, 1 offended him once long azo, and he bas never forgiven me. He 
called me a vixen, and I flew into a rage.” 

‘Quite right, too. The young men of the present day think they can 
say whatever they like.” 

Vic was silent, but whilst she was playing with the tassel of the window- 
blind she said to herself, — 

‘* I'd give anything to hear him call me vixen again.” 

**T am sorry you refused to spend your honeymoon at the Grange. 
say that the wing has been rebuilt and looks as well as ever.” 

‘*I wouldn’t go there for anything !” 

“But why not? Ith ught you were fond of it?” 

“T am going to Paris ; we don’t want to be buried alive, 
evasively, 

Her mother heaved a sigh, and hurried away, having a thousand things to 
see after, and Vic was not left one moment to herself. Lord Smallbrains 
was to be best man, and the Duke of Featherston had been specially engage: 
to sce him safely through his duties, In fact some of them he would have 
gladly taken upon himself, having an eye to the pretty face of Lady Sibel! 
Digby, the bride’s first cousin, and one of the bridesmaids, Charlie Digby 
said that if Theresa Fane was head bridesmaid or~ne he was going to take 
her under his special charge, and the best man might leok after Laly 
Maude, who was of higher rank ; so the arrangements bad to be left 
to chance, and the raling powers hoped that the convenances would be 
respected, 

There was a large dinner pariy, principally composed of relations ; and 
Vic, seated upstairs in a pleasant room that used to be her schoolroom, 
listened to the roll of the carriages, thankful to think that no one would 
invade her privacy. 

At last she could take off her mask, and be as miserable as she liked, 
without dreading the unspoken questioning of her mother's kind eyes, or the 
frank remonstrances of her brother. She sat down in a lowchair, her bands 
clapsed in her favourite attitude bebind her head. 

The bustle and excitement of preparation were all over, the last dress had 
been tried on ; and the bridal attire, in all its splendour of cream-coloured 
sitin and Brussels lace, lay spread out for public inspection on the bed 7 
the next room, There was nothiug more to be done till she was led out ¢ 
execution on the morrow ; and for the first time for mavy long weeks ihe 
had plenty of leisure to think, when thought meant semi-madness, 

By her own folly she had ruined her life ; but she would confess it to no 
one but herself. The man-who was about to marry her should never suffer 
for it. She would be a dutiful wife to him 2, and all should go smoothly, 
bat with happiness and joy left on the doorstep of her home, Yes, abe 
would try to be good and do her duty ; but at eighteen, when the heart is 
young, it is sad to say good-bye to love—the elixir of life. 

Tt might have been so different—there was the sting. Ifit had not been 
for the pride which egged her on she would not have been the pledged wife 
of Douglas Fane when the name of Dighy was cleared from its stain. But 
where was the use of thinking of it, and bemoaning it? The milk was 
spilt—and the pitcher empty. Yes, empty, like her wilfal heart, for ever 
and for ever. 

The room was growing dusk, but the servants had forgotten to bring a 
lamp. Shedid not wanta light to cry by, so she did without. Suddenly 
there was a step on the stair, which made her heart flutter wildly, a knock 
at the door—it opened, and a tall form came quickly into the room! She 
could not speak for astonishment, as Gerald Fane knelt down by her side, 
and took her trembling hand in his, 

“ Vic, I’ve come to ask you something.” 

The right from a lamp outside fell full om ihe fair, frank face, and she 
saw there was a radiant smile on his lips. ‘‘ Will you have me instead of 
Douglas? Could you love me as well?” 


” 


They 


’ she answered, 
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Deathly white, she tried to draw away her hands. ‘‘ Are you mad?” 
Taine mad for joy. Listen to me, Douglas gives you up—he must. 
There is no help for it. He says if you care for me—marry me to-morrow 
instead of him. And you do, Vic, I swear it.” 

He looked into her eyes. And his seemed to light the room, his face 
cate-nearer, and his golden moustaches-trembled with eagerness. She drew 
pack frightened, whilst ber heart thumped deafeningly, — 

‘*7—I don’t understand.” 

‘(He was a married man—but don't be too hard on him. 
as soon as he heard she was alive, and now he gives you up.” 

‘‘A married man!” her eyes opening in horror and disgust. 
he deceive me?” 

‘* He was deceived himself. Never mind the details ; he gives you to me, 
and surely that’s enough ;”’ and as the longing in his face grew and grew he 
suddenly threw his arms about her, and drew her small head close to bis. 
“You were mine from the beginning, my treasure-trove. You must love me, 
and you shali!” Then he put his eager lips to hers, and one heart seemed 
to melt into the other. 

The time of doubt and estrangement was over, each barrier had been 
swept away, ‘and she was his” ‘‘and he was hers” for ever and aye, 
For an hour of intense happiness they sat side by side on the sofa, their 
hearts too fall for much speech, whilst desira was lost in fruition ; and then 
there was a@ rustling of silks and satins, and Mrs, Digby came sailing into 
the room. 

‘Captain Fane, I’ve only just been informed that you were here. You 
ought to have been shown into the drawing-room.” 

‘*So I was, but I escaped. I’ve come to ask your daughter to be my wife, 
and sbe bas consented,” he said, proudly. 

‘Is this true?” looking from one to the other, 
breath. 

‘Yos, mother, dear,” aud Vic threw herself on her mother’s neck. 

The Hon. Lionel Digby was sent for at once, as well as bis son, and the 
guests were left to entertain each other with vague surmises. Lady Charlotte 
igby announced, in an undertone, to her next-door neighbour that she was 
cure the Colonel had banged himself, whilst the Fanes exchanged anxious 
glances. Presently Sir Gilbert was fetched, and the wonder increased. 

‘*] should like to see the Colonel himself, said Mr. Digby, stiffly. 

‘‘ He sent you this note, which perhaps will satisfy you,” and Gerald put 
en envelope into his hand. 

Mr. Digby read it through. ‘* Yes, this is quite sufficient. Is it troe, 
Victoria, that you engaged yourself to Colonel Fane when you liked his cousin 
better ?” 

Vie hung her head. ‘‘ Yes, father.” 

‘* Hamph ! amost extraordinary circumstance, when there was no com- 
pulsion, Come to us after a decent interval,’’ inrning to Gerald, ‘* and we 
will talk the matter over.” 

The lovers looked blank; even Mrs. Digby seemed taken aback. 

‘* But, sir, just consider, this is the only way to avoid a fuss,” urged Gerald, 
trying to look at the arrngement from a practical point of view, whilst his 
polses were beating madly. ‘‘ Our names being the same, many people will 
think they made a mistake from the beginning, and I think I could get a 
special license in time. Tell them the wedding will be at four instead of 
twelve, Give me the addresses, aud I will send the telegrams.” 

“Stop a bit, young man, How about the settlements?” half car:ied 
away by bis impetuosity. 

“Come into the library, and in half-an-hour I'll satisfy you.” 

‘* But nothing could be signed nor a single deed drawn up.” 

‘*T'm afraid,” with a slight smile, and drawing himself up, “I must ask 
you to trust to my honour.” 

«That I'll go bail for,” said Charlie, readily, only too glad to exchange 
one cousin for the other. . 

a 7 


He kept away 
‘“* Why did 


and literally gasping for 


ad * * 7 * 


Colonel Fane was seated alone in his lodgings in Albemarle-street, with a 
pile of papers before him and a pistol by his side, hidden under the folds of 
. coat. He looked ten years older than when he stood at Lady de Redmore’s 
watching with uneasy eyes the flirtations of his coquettish fiancée, 

Handsome he must always be, because of his regular features, 
light had gone from his eyes, and his expression was bard and defiant. 

if he had sinned more than other men he had suffered as much as any 
during the last twenty-four hours, and he had come to the end of his en- 
durance. He could not live with the spectre of his crime following bis foot- 
steps, like the black dog which haunts the movements of aman in delirium 
tremens, 

He could bave no joy in the society of his pure and innocent bride with 
(Lis awful secret barie! in bis heart. He looked back to the few brief weeks 
of his courtship. The girl’s wealth had been the magnet which had drawn 
hin te her side, which had determined him-to cut out bis cousin. 

Gerald was not steeped in debt as he was, therefore the marriage would be 
{no mercenary value to him; and as to sentiment, he dil not believe in 
that, and one girl if passable to look at was just as good as ano‘her. 

Then love stole into his heart, and he knew that for him there was only 
one girl in the world. He laughed at himself for being Jove-sick as a 
echool-boy ; but he was led on in spite of himself by a certain sweet un- 
conventionality which gave a charm to words and looks, and the smile that 
ame and went like April sunshine, till his passion rose like fire in his veins, 
and he felt that he would rather die than give her up. 

And now he had given her up, and he knew that he must die—die, stained 

with the sin of Cain, flying from earth to that other, ‘‘ where the worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched,” 

He buried his face in his hands with a convulsive shudder. 


but the 


In spite of all 








that had Sanalind life seemed to grow sweeter as he was about to give it up. 
Ashamed of his own weakness he raised his ghastly face, and stretched ont 
his arm towards the pieto). 

Memory went back over the events of that endless, most miserable of days. 
He was in the library at Eccleston-square, and his betrothed was sitting by 
his side watching him with an innocent wonder in her eyes. 

She was as unconscious of the fierce struggle going on within his breast as 
a child playing on the edge of a flower-crowned precipice. 

Even his warning words, ‘‘ If I don’t turn up to-morrow you will know 
that I bave gone to kingdom come,” which bad a dread significance in his 
own ears, had fallen unheeded on hers. She bad only taken them as a posi- 
tive assurance that he would be there without fail, 

Poor little girl! In all her bright young life she had known no evil, and 
it ae for him who really loved her to bring the first shadow across her 
patb. 

She was too tender-hearted not to cry when they brovght her the news 
that her lover was dead ; but Gerald would be there to comfort her, and she 
wou!d not grieve over-much. 

At that moment the fiercest hatred rose in his heart against the man who 
had supplanted bim ; and yet, in the midet of his secret preparations for his 
own end, he had found time to send for him, aud tell him—ectually tell him 
with his own fevered lips—to go to Hecleston-square, and take the girl who 
was waiting for him, Douglas Fane, and make her the wife of Gerald. 

Surely a generous action like that would count against a million of vices ! 
The sternest moralist must allow that it was worthy of a saint—-though done 
by a sinner—-a murderer. Shudderingly the ghastly word passed through his 
mind like an awful ghost, bringing despair in its train, and shattering al 
better thoughts—all aspirations after final and heavenly forgiveness by its 
loathsome presence. 

What a contrast there was between himself and his cousin! Yet their 
lives began much in the same groove, and his seemed the more prosperous of 
the two, 

The good-looking Guardsman had passed by the young subaltern in a 
cavalry regiment, and left him behind in the race of life. His handsome 
face had been a passport to women’s favour, ever since the first down had 
appeared on his upper lip. 

Featherston had been his rival with the bailiff's daugbter, but the girl bad 
found Douglas Fane as irresistible as the rest. Few women had ever turned 
a deaf ear to words of tenderness from his mocking lips; and Vic, the 
bright little sunbeam, had given in, though Gerald was first in the field, 

And what had it all brought him, or whither had it led‘ Success with 
Jenny Forest bad led him on through the pain of disillusion, through vexa 
tion and disappointment, to the lowest, darkest depths of sin Success with 
Vic had taught him that it was hard for a soldier to die with decent courage, 
if she was to be left behind. 

Jeony was dead, ber beanty worn away by pain and suffering, ber gentle 
life slain by his hand. He shuddered. To what fate might he have brought 
the other if Sir Timothy Galton had failed to interfere? He might have 
lived to see her pretty head bowed in shame, whilst her lips—those lovely 
lips that he had kissed that day—cursed the fate which had brought them 
together. 

Better than that wonld be dest, or a hundred deaths—and a Fare was 
never a coward. Good-bye to the love that clung like a serpent round his 
heart. Good-bye to the life that had once been bright with hope and fairest 
prospects Good-bye to all that he bad known or loved or doubted ; he was 
going to the land of silence, and after a while his very name would be for- 
gotten, and he would be as if he had never been. 

With a muttered prayer, he raised the pistol to his breast. 

There was a knock at the door ; he started violently. 

‘© What do you want?” he said, roughly, because of the tension of his 
nerves. 

‘* A woman wanis to see you, Colonel. She says her business is urgent.” 

He leant his head on his hand. It was probably the nurse come to tell 
him that bis wife was dead. ‘To send her away might excite suspicion. 

‘* Show her in."’ : 

The servant retired, and presently Sarah Benson stooidl before him, dressed 
in a decent shepherd's plaid sbawl, and biask straw bonnet. He felt as if 
he could not meot her eye, but asked ber hoarsely what she wanted. 

**T madeso bold ss to come,” her tone respectful and subdued. 
poor thing’s been asking for you that pitifully it would go nigh to break 
your heart,” 

An electric thrill shot through heart and brain, and he stared at her with 
wide-apen eyes. 

** Sbe—-she’s alive?” he stammered. 

** Ay, she’s alive, and getting on famous, though ’twasn’t the medicine as 
did it,” her large, good-humoured lips relaxing into a ‘smile, * ] 


“ The 


for as 1 see 
directly I comes into the room you gived her nothing but a drop of waver I 
had filled up an empty bottle with,” 

“hank Heaven!” Achoking feeling came in his throat; the room 
whirled round, and overcome by tho feeling of blessed relief, Douglas Fane 
slid down from his cha‘r on to the carpet. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Carraty Genstp Fave was the happiest and the busiest of men in London. 
He was in Lincolu’s Inn before his lawyer had appeared in bis chambers, 
and he nearly drove the elderly gentleman out of bis wits by his wish to do 
three months’ work in one morning. 
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at he was i 3s right wi not care to waste much time in 
stions—--he was it ha fever get to Vic 1 claim her for his 
Now he almost wished that he had | bee such a hurry. 

; i ippened to him he would never 


the license had been 
o further difficulty in the way of bis own 
he other in his hopeless m'‘sery weighed like lead 
to make tro people 
pelled by his seeret fears. He 
such a resoundivg knock as re echoed dow 
2d, not by Colonel Fane’s spruce man servant 
i expression in her eyes, 
and pressed him to come in and speak ti 
ut, but she would lige to see him if h 
ome upstairs, 


nistress. The 


could spare a few minut 
lL} coal ) ‘ moment 
landiady, 

im at the door of his cousin’s sitting 


he ounded up the stai 
respectable-looking person 


troubling him, but she was that ancasy in her mind 
} ety to hersei for you see, sir,’ she went 
inything had happened, and I had kept silence 
against me.’ 
fimpatience. ‘I quite undorstand.” 
out ten o'clock last night, and I was sitting quietly 
king it was near bedtime, when I beard a sudden noise 
t 1, and a woman's scream for help. Iran downstairs 
with wy heart my mouth, and went into the room without so much as 
knock, fo J are I forget my manners; and there he was, lying 
on the fic eal Zaint, and a woman—a nice, tidy-looking person, wi 
seems t ve brought bim a message—was a-kneeling by him, trying to g 
Lor’ | sir, she might as wel! have tried to lift an 
s together couldn't raise him ao inch; but I just 
ud sent her to ask two of the other gentlemen to step 
partly to get rid of her, tor I saw things about that 
very ey? here were letters on the table; one to you, sir,”"— 
tarted—-‘‘one toa lady, and a blue paper with ‘ my will’ in large 
elters on the outside ; but worse than all that,” putting ber bandkerchief 
to her eyes, ‘‘close by where he had been sitting there wa: a pistol—a pistol, 
and with both barrels loaded.” 


were going on around him ; ani the only sign of outward interest he showed 
‘as when bis blue eyes dashed a lightning glance down the aisle from time 
to time, 

‘This is the queerest thing [ ever knew,” whispered Lord Smallbrains to 
the Dake of FP: atherston 

“Told you 80; only the first chapter of the romance has begun too 
oon.” 

** But what's becowe of our man? When this one wired to me to-da 
sou could have knocked me Jown with a feather,” 

‘© He's played the hero or the fool, and given her uy. There's some 
thing in the background ! but here they come. Look alive, and get to you 
piace.” 

**Not a bad' looking one 1ongst then,” eyeing the bridesmaid 


** Lady Sib’s the prettiest, I bet,’ said the Dake. 

** Rut t’other one’s got the tie,’’ from the Viscount, who had a resp 
‘or Lady Maude in consequence 

The vide was deadly pale, and every now and then cast a half look 
over her shoulder, as if afraid that her old Jovee would turn up. Her 
dress was made as simply as fashion would allow, and had a raff round 
the slender neck. The diamonds given her by the Fanes glittered under the 
folds of her Brussels Jace, bat they were scarcely as bri; s her wondrou 
dark eyes, when she lifted them for one instant to the face of the man 
beside her. 

Theresa and Lady Sibel looked very well in their cream coloured dre: 
of Surah aud lace, with bouquets of crimson roses; bkut.no one looked bait 
as lovely as Vie, with the cew-drops on her long, black lashes, and a sweet 
tremble on her lips. 

There were eight bridesmai and an infinite number of groon 
men, rank and fashion being freely represented amongst’ relations and 
guest J 


The Earl of Thornton, tall and aristocratic, something like 1is brother, 
the Hon. Lionel Digby, wore a doubtful expression, whilst Laiy Charlo‘! 
Digby, in a brilliant bonnet trimmed with yellow feathers, look-d at evers 
ope in tarn triampbantly, with a glance that said, as plainly as 
**T told you so.” 

For richer is for worse, till death us do part.” 

The solemn \ s were said, and Victoria Ermyntrude Fane passed dow: 
uisle, and ato the summer sunshine, her band on her husband's 


ine at last!” he murmured, as he drew her to bim when they we! 
e carriage, and kissed her lips, 
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i? ** And now.can you send one of your clerks for a special license ? ” | Good Heaven!” said Gerald, in a low voice, as every bit of colow 
i ‘*No, my dear sir, that is a thirg a man must always get for himeelf, | forsook his face, ‘‘ Where is be now?” 
In fact, I am not certain vou won't haré to wait till to-morrow.” **We don’t know; ho went off this morning. When he first came to 
i I'm dashed if I will! he seemed dazed, but he sent everyone out of the room as quickly ay he 
b ‘*That won't hasten the wodding; but drive down to Doctors’ Commons, could, and I could see him dart a look at the table to see if his pistol was 
* and they will tell you al! about it,” safe.” 
Bi Gerald pulled out his wate I suppose I must manage it ‘© You didn’t leave it there ?”’ 
4 Well, can’t be married “without. Another thing you've forgotten, “ No, no, sir; I wasn’t so foolish as that. I carried it out of the room 
: You never asked the lady the size of her finger for the | jong before he opened bis eyes, and I locked it up safely in my own 
: drawer. I'm not afraid of firearms, and I knew it wouldn't go off unless 
‘ but I'll ask for the smaliest they’ve got.” 1 made it, end I thought how he woulda’t like to. ask for it lest we should 
" t be able to get it on at the Jast moment, and you'll have make so bold as to ask his intentions. He told the womaa that he would 
Jook round in the morning, and then he sent us all away. He langhed at 
‘That would be the idea of being ill ; but he looked so strange and deathly white that it 
‘As it is, you ne proverb against you—‘Marry in haste ’—you would have been a comfort to my mind if he had seen a doctor, I made ; 
know the rest.’ point of looking into the room the first thing this morning, but the letters 
*© Ves, I know it; but u not in the least afraid,"’ with shining eyes. were not to be seen, and the desk was locked up, Perbaps-he has changed 
‘* My father has a trump, and wo shan’t be beggars,” his mind, poor gentleman ; but yesterday evening I knew he meant. to -die,’ 
‘And your cousin! yon’6 you owe him something as well? He beginning to cry again. 
seoms to be a se Don (Juixote,” with keen eyes, trying to ferret out ** And he went out this morning ?’’ his brows knitted together in deep 
a secret thought. 
Gerald was val bambug, and his face flushed to the roots of his ‘*Yes, sir; about eleven o'clock. He had some brandy-and-soda, | 
hair, ** You see hich way the wind blew,” he said, with asbort | believe, but not a bit of anything to eat; and as I-met him coming down 
ugh, ; the stairs he looked old enough to be his own father. I plucked up 
Mr. Redfern gav le, as he put his bands in his pockets. ‘Sir | my courage, and couldn’t help saying: ‘I am afraid that person brought 
Timothy Galton has eat interest in this marriag I expect him you had news last night?’ ‘ Not a bit of it,’ and he gave a queer sori of 
here in half en b laugh. ‘The best I ever heard in my life, only it came a day too late.’” 
** Thon L'il he off Gerald drew a deep breath. 
“You'll have those deeds ee ee ee ee and, temember, ‘* Then we need have no further fears about him. A man who has had 
the pene, Anaterhaae yi pattie ; al good news does not wish to put an end to himself the next morning.’ 
**T won't forget, and I only hope nothing will occur to prevent it,” as he *€ Ah, but it came too late,” refusing to see a scrap of comfort, with the | 
be wod b13 young client out of the room a ; delight that many women of her class have in hagging a sorrow. | 
words sent an owinous chill throagh Fane's blood, as be jumped ‘ Better late than never,” he said, cbheerily ; then he, bade her good 
bis hansom. Could he bear it with anything like common fortitud morning, and burried off. As he drove to his tailor’s in St. James’s-street 
» were cheat f nis happiness al the list momen After th be wondered whether the good news meant that Douglas Fane's unfortunat 
riovs unex per fter the ! g hopeless waiting for what he thought wife was dead. If it had come a little earlier it was possible that he 
vas the inevilable, to ow would be impos He thought of the taight never bave betrayed the secret of her existence, and marrie’ 
Gay when to RANG WOl TOWRA, WAICR Cigar d his aunt's name, Victoria Digby at twelve o’clock that morning. Thank Heaven, it wa: 
and Keginald | ys as |, and the paper had seemed of no value becaus: too late ; bat in the midst of his own joy be thought remorsefully of his 
it came by too | : cousin. ’ 
ag anges ; ° ed to mistrusi A Mougiss He had key He had heen up al! night writing telegrams and letters in readiness to be 
rn : ry ~~ abi , : mane: ye ee a ad ~— ' ent of the first thing in the morning, for the invited guests bad to b 
: ad ne Me semeakie He i be ah 6 ; = prepared for the surprise that was awaiting tbem, as well as to be told of 
—— e . bag ate tn” perenne the change in the hour; and afew of bis own special friends bad to be 
ee eee tei ae ey Sere quested to put in an attendance. Lord Simallbrains was still to be best 
eer Deere os Ow : ian, for it was too late to make a change. At five minates to four Captair 
fellow I vd mad yesterday, and well he as iad : ; . 
: ’ Gerald Fane, the happiest of bridegrooms, took his post 
Hammersn amd a bride in Eccleston Square. “ POR Rg a of the hundred sulations whic! 
tated OF hla cousins aunin te ber senses ; but when He bore himseli bravely 1 spite of the hundred speculations which h 
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HOLLOWAY’S 


PILLS OINTMENT. 


THE PILLS 


May be taken with perfect confidence and safety by the most delicate, and are 


especially recommended 


FOR THE USE OF FEMALES. 


They Cure Headache, Indigestion, Biliousness, Heartburn, 
Palpitation, Nervousness, Giddiness, and kindred troubles. 


THE OINTMENT 


Should be in every home. Its soothing and healing properties are truly marvellous, and it has 


NEVER BEEN KNOWN TO FAIL, 


Curing all Skin Diseases, Sores, Oid Wounds, Stiff Joints, Sprains, 
Glandular Swellings, Piles, Fistulas, Asthma, Bronchitis, Influenza, &c. 


Menematarss wind at B NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON; ee by all Chemists and Medicine Dealers. 


That day he wore in his scarf the gold pia that had fastened her rag when 
he found her in the snow. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir wad a happy Christmas that year at the Grange, and the Court was 
deserted by Mr. and Mrs, Digby and their son. Mr. Mortimer, with his 
usnal kindness, bad placed the Rectory at the disposal of Lady Fane; and 
as the Grange was not quite as big as Windsor Castle some of the guests 
were accommodated under his roof. 

Theresa stood in the hall, with a heap of shining evergreens before her, 
sada look of despair in her eyes. ‘*How I am ever to manage it I can’t 

ine ” 

‘What do you want?” asked Charlie Digby, with interest, as» he 
sauntored out of the billiard-room with his hands in his pockets. 

A ladder, a ball of string, a hammer and nails—and they are all useless 
without something else.’”’ 

What's the something else?” looking deve at her in a way that pre- 
vented her from looking up, whilst the colour stole into her cheeks, 

‘A man.” 

‘* Here am I, always at your orders,” with a low bow. 

‘ But you won't like dirtying your fingers.” 

a shall—immensely.” 

You said so the other day.” 

‘Tt wasn’t you that asked mi 

“That makes no difference, bending over a bit of holly which she was 
trying to break. 

None at all, of course,” with fine sarcasm, 

“* Don’t you know,” lowering his voice, “that if you asked me to jump 
into a coal-hole I should do it—-and gladly, too?” 

Theresa was rode enough not to answer this «uestion, except by the 
i “epest of blushes. 

‘Is there anyone in here?” asked Vic, peeping info the billiard-room, 
writing-eage in hand ’ 

' Nobody but me,” answered her husband from the top of a pair of steps, 


” 


from which point of vantage he was disarranging a shelf of Dhiley’s | 


Magazine. ‘Charmed to see you, bat this isn’t the best of places for 
riting a letter.” 


“‘It'a the only place I’ve got, The Duke and Sibel have taken possession | 


of the, breakfast-room, Lord Smallbrains and Lady Maude are in the 
library, Theresa and Charlie in the ball, and it’s no use attempting it in the 
drawing-room.” 

““Acase of general spoons,’ with a smile of amusement as he 


descended from his elevated post, and dragged a small table and a com- 
fortable chair towards the fire for his wife's benefit, ‘‘ Vic, there’s some- 
thing I wanted to ask you, Should you mind meeting Douglas ”” 

** Not the least bit. I should like to show how grateful [ am to him,” 
stroking his cheek with her pen- 

‘“Humph! That's not what your father feels. His wife is dead, and 
I’m awfully sorry for him, so I should like to ask him,” 

** Do, by all means, Gerald,” laying her face against his coat ; ‘‘ there's 
something I want to ask you.” 

* Say on, little one,” putting Lis sunburnt hand upon her head. 

‘Were you ever engaged to Lady Maude?” 

He started in surprise. ‘‘ Never; who put that into your head 

** Douglas,” in a low voice. 

‘The deuce he did!” His face grew serious. 

** Vic, I never meant to marry anyone but you, and if you wouldn’t have 
me no other girl would have had the chance, You believe me /”’ 

** Of course Ido,” with a bright smile of unfailing trust. 

The next day was Christmas Eve, and all the school-children came up to 
the house to enjoy themselves. The happiest of them all was Vic, as she led 
the game of hide-and-seek, and.thought of the ove at ‘‘ Blindman’s buff’ 
last year, when her heart was so heavy and her steps so light. All the clouds 
bad rolled away since then, and she felt as if her life for the future would be 
one hymn of praise, 

** Don’t run about too much, or you wou’t be able to dance this evening,” 
said the happy husband, watching bis little wife with delighted eyes. 

*€T think | shall be able to dance as long as you will ask me,” she said, 
with a merry glance, as sho subsideinto the depths of a housemaid’s cu; 
board, The search for her was lon§, *u: tittle feet went pattering about the 
halls and passsges disturbing téte d-tetes, 2nd scattering sentiment with the 
sounds of boisterous merriment. When they found her at last amongst the 
dust-pans and brooms their delight was great, and they trooped into tea wit! 
appetites whetted by pleasure, 

The Duke of Feathe: ton sank down on a chair, and fanned himself with 


9” 


| @ dinner- napkin, afser unlimited exertions in handing about buns and bread 


and-butter, ‘‘ This sort a thing doesn’t pay.” 

6*No,” saitl Lady Sibel, gently. ‘‘ It wouldn’t be so nice*if it did. 

*‘T should have been paid, at all events, if you had sat dow: and let me 
wait on you,” 

“‘T would much rather you waited on these poor little children,”’ with : 
smile. 

‘* Then I am paid after all,” and t le-& téle was prolonged, 

7 think I might just as well cai! you Theresa,” said Charlie Digby, 
as he held a plate of buns in retary of him, ‘to show how busy he was 
‘© You know we are almost brother and sister.” 
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**It would be nice to have another brother,” eeu Manners, the fast, . flighty widow, with whom he had flirted at odd times for 


** Tt would. be nice to have a sister, bné ten times nicer to have a wife,’ | more than & year, consented to put aside her figurative woes, and bestow on 
lowering his voice. ‘* Theresa, won't you be mine ?”’ hcr admirer six thousand a-year, with her masses of golden hair and her 
There was silence in that corner, but hands met hands, and the buns | painted eyebrows thrown in gratis, 
crashed down on the floor. He was flattered and tolerably content, till this sudden invitation to the 
‘Colonel Fane coming!” exclaimed Mrs. Digby. ‘‘I don’t know howI | Grange upset his balance. The thought of seeing Vic once again set his blood 
shall greet him!” in a fever, and his own eagerness warned him that he ought to stay away: 
‘* Don't greet him at all,” ssid the Karl. ‘‘I mean to give him the cold Sut Douglas Fane had rarely resisted temptation in the cight-and-iwonty 
shoulder,” years of his life, and he thought it was too late to begin. His betrothed was 
A small band was laid on his’arm. | much annoyed at his passing Christmas anywhere but by her side, thongh he 
‘Don’t, please, for my sake.” told her, as he kissed her, that he was going from a sense of duty simply to 
**Tt is exactly for your sake I mean to treat him as he deserves. Add _ patch up a family quarrel. 
to everything else ho was up to bis oyes in debt, and your money was to’; As be drove from the train, and saw the lighted windows of the Grange, 
pay them.” plainly testifying to the hearty welcome within, there was anything but peace 
‘© What does that matter?” Then in a soft voice, her eyes shining, “he | or goodwill in bis wild, untatored heart, 
gave me Gerald.” He was going to see the girl that be had loved—ay, and still loved—as the 
“And that’s just what I don't understand. However, if it will please | wife of another, and how would she meet bim ? How would he be able to 
you, I'll shake hands.” | greet her with the calmness of ordinary fri endship, when every pulse in his 


‘‘Phanks, dear uncle,” and she went upstairs to dress for dinner, with a | body was beating with fever-heat, and his passions bad never been under 
weight off her mind.” proper control / Yet he must check himself now, if never before, for the sake 
Of course, woman like, she tried to make berself look as nice as she | of Vie, and for the sake of his honour. 
* . ” 


could, and then hurried downstairs to bave the first meeting over without | is " 
4 number of eyes to look on. Vie's heart beat fast as she laid her hand on the handle of the library- 
- . , ° by ° door, but as she hesitated it was thrown open, and a voice she remembered 
it was with some difficulty that Douglas Fane had braced his nerves for well, exclaimed, — 
this interview ; but he told himself that he could not put off the dreaded “IT knew it was you. Ob, Vie, have you forgiven me?” 
noment for ever, and go through life without speaking to bis cousin's wife. | | He took her hands in bis and, shutting the door bebind them, led her 


He would meet her and her husband constantly ia society, for they fre- | forward into the firelight, his eye wandering from the pretty upturned face 
quented the same places, and had the same friends ; that is to say, uoless | to the slight rounded figure in its dainty white dress. 


he meant to lead the desolate life of an anchorite, which was scarcely suited ‘* Have you forgiven me ?”’ 

to his taste. ‘Yes ; [ feel as if I had nothing to forgive,” trying to draw her hands 
Jenny had died on Vic's wedding-day, and her husband bad tasted the away, and half frightened by his earnest eyes. 

bitterness of baulked desire as he stood by her deathbed. She had lived ‘*Then you are happy with Gerald?” 

just long enough to rob him of that on which hia heart was set, and died ** Yes, he is so good to me,” 

too coon for him to be able to atous for the miserable past. He had **Good! Who wouldn't be?” with a short laugh. 

blighted her existence, because he had rushed wildly into wedlock without His face war lined and haggard, his hair was streaked with grey, and he 

consi lering the consequences of such an ill-assorted union, and he had spoilt’ looked as if at least a decade of years had passed over his head. 

two lives because in the eagerness of his passion he would not be denied. **T should like you to be happy, too ” she said, pitifully, out of the com- 

Alter ber death he fell dangerously ill, and hovered for a long time with a pass‘ou in her heart. 

wandering brain on the bank of the cold, dark river from which there is no ‘“AmI not? I am going to be married to a widow with a potful of 

return ; but Heaven was kinder to bim than he seemed to deserve, and after | money. You remember her perhaps at Lady de Redmore’s?” 

weeks of wild unrest he had a refreshing slomber, and woke once more to ‘* Not that woman with the painted eyebrows ! ” 

the life that was awaiting him, ‘*Why not? What does paint matter on the face so long as there is tin 
The Digbys bad kept bis secret, and no one suspected that he had once in the pocket?" and he laughed again, 

had a wife. Many wondered when the gay young (tuardsman would at last Sne was silent, trying to hide her disgust. 

be caught; but there was one who had determined that he should not long His face changed, 

escape. During bis illness she had driven to his door every day of the week “ Vio, I could never love any woman but you, so what does it matter ’ 


with anxious inquiries, hothouse flowers and hothouse fruits; and whenin | She will take care of me, and see that I don’t go to the deuce faster than | 

the antumn he came to iend her his thanks, his handsome face looking wern _ need.” 

and wan, ber beart had gone out to him in a wave of irrepressible tender- Then Lady Fane came in, and Mrs. Dighy and her busband Gerald 

ness. ‘The tears gu:hed from her eyes, and she called him Douglas for the | followed, and whilst the Christmas bells were ringing outside they made peace 

first time. He went away softened. It was something to think that with the man who bad brought sunshine after sorrow into the dear old 

there was one person who still cared for him after the ‘‘mucker” he had | Grange. 

made of life. He was tired of everything thit had gone before, and this “You were mine from the first,’’ said Gerald, his arm round his wife's 

would be a new beginning. waist. ‘' Nobody but the Queey could dispute the possession of my own 
Weary and atterly reckless, he made his offer, and was accepted, Lady | sweet treasure trove,” 


{THE END.]} 
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CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME INCLUDED. 


‘The idea ! Who'd have thought it?” “ Why, no one but ‘ Pain Brothers, of Hastings.’” “The Idea struck us” that we should like to make the readers of this 
paper a Marvellous Parcel of Christmas Cards, to give you Something Worth Remembering, 
and we have indeed accomplished it, 1s you will see helow. Simply write on a piece of paper your name and full address, and the words “‘ London Reader’ Marvellous 
Xmas Paves,” ” and post it, together with Postal Order, 1s. td., or 16 stunps (a Shilling Postal Order and three stamps much preferred), any day before Xmas, and 
you will ree ve all the following by retura Post Free “on Approval” (we repeat, “on ayer ll ) the Choicest and Prettiest Collection of Art Novelties 
ever soon for the money, surpassing in beauty anything before offered, a selection to suit all, sufficient to post to friends and ° 
decorate the mantelpiece, &c., to make the home bright and cheerful for Xmas. All Cards have good and seasonable wishes, an 

















> nian some also have verses, and spaces for autographs. 
a << ey Remember all Purcela are sent on ¢ 1 pprove i. Have one aent to look at, if you like it, keep it; if not, return i, and we will return your 
yi rine ging Hee el money + ‘ull. Cun we say an uthing faire: the n this ¢ Ta ae PRON habiiadae’ ; 
is ol a thy The first three Cards are worth the small amount charged fer the whole parcel. A novel and amusing clever mechanical 
i “ Panoramic Standing Card” of the ever popular “ Little Red Riding Hood,” ‘** Robinson Crusoe,” ‘* Sleeping Beauty,” “‘ Beauty 


1 and the Beast,’ or ‘Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.” A Complete “ Christmas Pantomime at Home.” This ingeniously 
4: invented card stands up, pulls out from front to ba:k, something like the concertina priuciple, and when fully extended three good 
‘| ecenes appear, showing cut out figures, beautiful scenery, &c., ‘‘ Little Red Ridiug Hood,” “ Her Mother,’ The Wolf,” &c., or,three 
ff equatly as god scenes in the other favourice and popalar pantor nimes mi amed ; f.rming a remarkably Ane r. presentation of a 
$ Pantomime Px vieruiaes, value 6a. A Lovely Choice “ Jeweiled ” Folding Gard of Beautiful Flowers, Highly Jewelled in bright 
Ve ~ sparkling gold or silver (a Real Gem), value 81. A Pretty Floral Pol iding Autograph Card, artistic centre. fancy border, &c., 6d. An 
a Kiegant Folding Card, Pretty Chrysanthemums, two Beautifully Coloured Butterflies giving the card a striking effect ; or ‘a lovely 
C a Card with Colourei Embossed Wild Rose, &c., 6d. A good and taking Comic Folding Card, Comically dressed Cat or _ and 
a Puppy at Pay, 3d. A Charming Trifold Card, marguerites or vio'ets, art tinted and fancy cut- out borders, 4d. A Pretty 
“Jewelled” Booklet Card, tied with de'icate Pink or Blue Siik Cord and Tassels, lovely Forget-me-nots, Violets, &c., two 
dainty jeaves — with wish, verse, and sutograph space, 6d. A very Choice Threefold Card, artistic cut-out Centre or "Border in 
gilt, dc., 61. A Sweetly Pretty Floral Autograph Card of the now favourite “Black and White” Series, gilt wish, &., 3d. A 
; good laughable ¢ tard of Cyclists or Oaramen, inevitable collision of Cycles or Boats avérted by an ingenious fo'd ia the card, very 
fe amusing, 3d. Unique “ Jewelled” Throefold Card, an Oriental Scene, prettity i/luminated with Chinese Lanterns, &e. hy 
=. a . Another good striking card, the fsvourite old- fashioned Fuschia or Corn Flowe r, very natural, and pretty open-work gilt borders, 4d. 
--- Besides all the above are given six more Cards, value from 1d. to 4d. each, taken from a large stock of Folding, Jewelled, Fancy 
sbaped, &c., Cards. The whole Contents fur Is. 3d. only, Post Free, and ‘we ask you to write as early as possible, and thus help te 
wh as voce a 3 Xmas for this “ Marvellous Parcel.” Our Mott ves, “* Forward’ with Choice Artistic Designs and Great Value”; and, “A Big Trade, not a 
ig Profit ddresa :— 


Messrs. PAIN BROS., Publishers and Wholesale “Art Traders,” HASTINGS. (Established 1889.) 


jaan a = — 


‘London ; Published for the Proprietor, at 834, Strand, by G. F, Connronn; Printed by Woopract and Kixner, 74 to 76, Long Acre, London, W.0. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 





DE»: J. COLLIS BROWNE (ate Army Medical | 


GV TVNIOrgoO 





UnLORODYNE., 





Staff), DISCOVERED A REMEDY, to denote which he coined 
the word CHLORODYNE. Dr. BROWNE is the SOLE 
INVENTOR, and, as the composition of CHLORODYNE 
cannot possibly be discovered by Analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the formula has never been 
published, it is evident that any statement to the effect that a 
compound is identical with Dr. BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
must be false. 





R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD STATED PUBLICLY 
in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY 
the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of 
the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See Zhe Times, 
July 18th, 1864. 





D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
"TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 








THE 
Great SPECIFIC for 
CHOLERA, DIARRHEA. 
[ED YSENTERY, 


THE GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, RE- 
PORT that it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose generally suffi- 
cient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :—* TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY CURED ME of DIARRHGA,.” 





| 


| 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
of September 28, 1895, says: 

“If I were asked which single medicine I should prefer to 
take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to 
the exclusion of all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. I never 
travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief of a 
large number of simple ailments forms its best recommenda- 
tion.” 





Royal Irish Fusiliers, Cork, 
Feb. 6th, 1896. 
Drak §1r,—I wish to give public testimony to the infinite value 
which your remedy for Dysentery and Diarrhea (Dr. BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE) proved to several members of the Special Service 
Corps, in the recent Ashanti Expedition. I bought a small bottle just 
before leaving London for West Africa, and having used it myself with 
beneficial result, treated some of my comrades with equal success 
(though some of them were very bad). I should be very glad to re- 
commend it to anyone about to travel in a treachorous climate, where 
they are so much exposed to this dangerous malady. 
‘ Gratefully yours, 
G. SMITH, 


To J. T. Davenport. “ Band,” R.LF. 





D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


F-PILEPSY, SPASM, 
COLIC, PALPITATION, 
J YSTERIA. 





| MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 

Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 

Of all Chemists, 1s, 1}d., 2s. 94., and 4s. 6d. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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Pead 
what Dr. Karl 


D A N G E R Enoch, Chemisch 


Hygienisches Ins- 


are synonymous, but neither exists where | *#=t Hamburg, 
: . says in his report 
Lifebuoy Soap 1S freely used, Eminent | of Remarkable 


‘ Experiments made 
Medical Men, Officers of Health and _ | with zitebnoySoap. 


Trained Nurses recommend this Soap | Ft!) particulars 
cf , ; round each.tablet. 
for use during Epidemics, 


| LIFEBUOY “Séar’ 


RPARRPRAPIRRARARALS 

















NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL & AURAL CO 


(F. C. REINS PATENT.) 


SPECIALISTS IN EYE AND EAR AIDS. 


SILEX LENS ARE THE BEST YET SOLD. 


PRIZE MEDALS, 1851, 1853, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 1886. 
WRITE OR CALL AT THE 


PARADISE FOR THE DEAF, 
108s, Strand, London, W.C. 





HALF GUINEA COSTUMES. 


AM Fosters 


THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS. 
The World’s Greatest Costumiers. 


ee . IO, /6 rs — 


We are now prepared with our new Winter Designs, and shall be pleased to forward 
tc any Lady our new Illustrated ‘Sketch Book,’’ showing the various new- Fashions, 
together with Patterns and all ee amet free. 

Tbese marvellous Cost -the ‘London-made’’ Half-Guinea Costumes, 
“utterly unrivalled all the world over, " are made in the famous Specialite Serge, 
unsurpas ssed for wear and durability. All "shades : Black, Navy, Cinnamon, Drab, Brown, 
Grey, Electric Blue, Myrtle, Bronze-Green, Ruby, Petunia, &c.' Ta sending order, kindly 
give following measurements: Round bust under ar ms, neck to waist at back, inside 
alee ve, length of skirt in front, and size of waist. Each Costume secur rely packed and sent 

carriage paid, 9d, extra. Money returned if not approved. 


ALLEN FOSTER & CO., THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS, 17, ROSCOE STREET, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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of Literature, Srience, Art, and General Enformation. 
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CONTENTS. 


SERIAL STORIES. SHORT STORY. 


PAGE 
yee ae 176, 200, 225, 249 | CHmRRy’s Mistake! .., 


Tae Docron’s Secret : “ 185, 208, 232, 257 


Tue GoLpEN Lung ... ae xa ee 205, 229, 253 | 


VARIETIES. 


POETRY én ‘ in ” --- 191, 215, 239, 263 


TRAGEDY aT Rose CorvaGe... ahs pe val . 181 


Facetiz ie aed Sih ve 213, 237 
Socrety a ies aaah: Mi" die son 214, : 
STATISTICS ... 


NOVELETTES. | Gems 


HovuSEHOLD TREASURES ... ube , 190, : 
’ ¥ , ‘ ‘io 7 169, 193 | 
His Faruxr’s Sin. : MISCELLANEOUS... a vii -«. 190, 214, 28: 





Marian Ormonn’s Tria .. toa ns ben: i, ey ee Notices To CoRRESrONDENTS vs 191, 215, 239, 
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LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 26, CATHERINE ST., STRAND. 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. BEAUTIFUL HAIR. | The Best Christmas Present & New Year's Gift, 


ii ME ERI A [ HA R i VE q gc CHARMING MUSIC FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


4. CAMPBELL’S 2% 
ONE LIQUID 














MELODEONS 


With Organ and — Tone, and Charming Bell 









No. 1..Black ents. 

No. 2..Dark Brown NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 

No. $,. Light Brown The Solemn Psalm, the heal _ prone and the Cheerful 
Song, can all be pla Instruments. 





‘ Golden Brown 
No. 4 { or Auburn 
No. 5. -Pure Golden 






No knowled = “7 ‘aoe vas pen by 


ENORMOUS DEMANDS. Selling a Thousands. 
¢@ 100,000 Testimonials. 











































No. el “Imperial Special Offer to the readers of the Lonpon READER. 
| Hair Grower | Campbell’s ‘‘Gem’’ Melodeon .. «+ oo» = Price only 6/9 
a | Campbell’s ‘‘Miniature” Melodeon. «..  «.. ” sy td 
Harmless, Perfe Campbell’s ‘{ Paragon” Melodeon .. me 
ny Gs cts \ Campbell’s ‘“‘ Favourite’? Melodeon . % 16/6 
& Odourless, 4 Cut out this and send P.O.0. for the amount. Bither sent carriage paid in Great 
‘ ’ A Medical Britain and Ireland. Money returned if not approved. ORDER AT ONCE. 
yf? oi io pooh. “- ~ ae Oe All lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege Price List for 
SS Mths 4 | 1895-7, now ready. 150,000 of these valuable lists sent out rere, Send penny stamp to 
2/6, 3/6, 5|- & 106 (SECRETLY PACKED) CAMPBELL & 00., Musical Instrament Makers, 118, Trongate, Giasgow. 
J. BRovie al MUSEUM STREET, LONDON | mia 
Established 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. ‘ei i i 
“ To Make a Delicious Cup of Tea without Using a Teapot, 











Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preyva- 


| each, 
Electro-plate on Nickel Silver... 85. 6d. 
| 
| : 

lent with the sex. | (Mention Paper.) 29, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 
| 


Solid Hall-marked Silver wwe Ls. 6d. 

Cheaper quality Nickel Silver... 1s. 0d. 

i 4 Obtainable everywhere or Post-free irom 
H.J.GQOPERS PATENT. “UNICUS,” 





Boxes Is. 1jd. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 

















SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 
SOLE MAKER-—ALFRED BREESE, LONDON. 


Apply— | 








ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
334, Strand, London, W.C. 





BOVRIL __ |WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Ts the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected | 
Cattle reared in Australia and South America. It developsthe | Should always be kept at hand 


Musculer System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality | wHELPToN’s PILLS 


to the Healthy, whilst 


AS_A ‘lwaEtprows PLS. 


Means of Stimulating and Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, | The Best General Family Medicine 
teing meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most | 


portect, rogers on yet easily Digestibled Nourishment inthe | wHELpron’s PILLS 
WHELP row’s PILLS 


BEVERAGE, 


| 
Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E.C. | WHELP | on’s PILLS 


Directors : 
The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., Will keep good in all Climates 


an othore | WHELPTUN’S STOMACH PILLS 


Bottles | The Best Dinner Pilis 
SULPHOLINE sola |_| WHELPTON'S OINTMENT 
5] Cures Eczema 
Everywhere. | WHELPTON S OINTMENT 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- LOTION | 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS d see thet ee ih ie 


Supple, Healthy. 
Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1s. 144., and 2s, 9d. per box, 


5 2s. 6d. | Or of the Proprietors, 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. | |G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 

QUININE AND IRON London, E.C. ) 
GREAT BODILY STRENGTH! Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
GREAT NERVE STRENGT! | 
GREAT MENTAL STRE 
GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH ; [5,811 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 

Hysteria, Neryous Complaints, &c. u 


Cure Headache at Once 





Set your Liver in Order 

















“Dills ExeHeee FOR SUSPENDING 
15 or 7 a Poe an | sSToc : 
Ay FEMA LES Ch entet, Nottingham. nee KINCS 
Re f imitations | i & rthl $ 
—— — WITHOUT GARTERS. 
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